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FOREWORD 


Nineteen Thirty-two marked simultaneously one of the most 
difficult and critical years of the Association’s history and at 
the same time one of its most successful years. Appeals to it 
trebled, while its income in the third year of the depression was 
sharply reduced. Most significant, however, is that the decrease 
in branch memberships was remarkably small when one con- 
siders that today the Negro unemployed is approximately four 
times the Negro proportion’ of the population in the United 
States. During this crisis Negroes especially are showing a 
realization as never before of the absolute need for the work of 


THe Nae Go Ps" 


As will be noted in the report, the N. A. A.C. P. has broad- 
ened its program to include militant and specific attacks upon 
the economic barriers in the path of the Negro. This increased 
activity, which met with marked success in many instances 
during 1932, does not imply any lessening of the activities of 
the Association in its fields of legal defense, legislative work, 
the broad struggle for civil and political equality and for the 
building of aggressive and intelligent public opinion on both 
sides of the color line for full justice. 


Despite the loss, because of decreased income, of the services 
of valued workers, the Association has not only continued to 
function on this broadened program but to achieve a greater 
percentage of victories in the struggles it has undertaken than at 
almost any time in its history. 


A remarkable, development during 1932 was the increased 
activity of the 827 branches of the Association. For many 
years the general public has thought of the N. A. A.C. P. gen- 
erally because of the activities of its National Office. During 
the present critical period the branches of the Association have 
undertaken of their own initiative and have fought through to 
successful conclusion local cases, many of them of great sig- 
nificance. No longer are these branches thought of in their 
respective communities as merely fund-raising bodies but are 
looked upon as actively functioning units for the attacking of 
local problems. 


It is hoped that the readers of this report will thoughtfully 
consider the important struggles told of in the pages which 
follow and will be inspired by the recital to give active sup- 
port to the Association and its program. 


Chapter I. 


THE STRUGGLE FOR JOBS AND ECONOMIC 
OPPORTUNITY 


Tue Muississtppr FLoop CoNTROL PROJECT 


Complaints having come into the National Office over a 
period of several months as to the treatment of Negroes, border- 
ing on peonage, in the work being done under the War Depart- 
ment to control the floods along the Mississippi River, Miss 
Helen Boardman, a college graduate and trained investigator, 
was asked to make an investigation of these conditions. 


Miss Boardman’s report disclosed that: 


1. Colored American citizens were being employed with the funds 
of the United States Government at an average wage of ten cents an 
hour, and that they were being worked almost without exception on a 
twelve-hour day, with a seven-day week and no holidays and no pay for 
overtime; that these long hours were in force despite the fact that all 
the projects were from six weeks to six months ahead of schedule. 


2. The wages of colored labor ranged from one to three dollars for 
a twelve-hour day, with very few cases of the three-dollar wage. The 
average wage was ten cents an hour. 


3. A commissary system was in effect in most of the camps, thus 
insuring that the contractor would not have to pay more than maintenance 
for his labor. In many instances Negro laborers paid out from fifty to 
seventy-five per cent of their wages in commissary charges or other items 
imposed by contractors. 


4. The attitude of many contractors toward their Negro labor was 
reminiscent of slavery at its worst. Men were beaten on the slightest 
pretext and discharged without pay on the slightest provocation. 


5. Colored men worked under the most unsanitary conditions in 
crowded, floorless tents, no provision being made for the disposal of garbage 
and disease being rampant. 


The investigation by Miss Boardman was completed in July 
and in August a copy of her report was sent to President 
Hoover with the request that the machinery of the federal gov- 
ernment be set in motion to correct the conditions cited. The 
report was sent also to Secretary of War Patrick J. Hurley 
and to Attorney General William DeWitt Mitchell, also to 
twenty-six United States Senators whose interest the National 
Office felt it could enlist. 


President Hoover referred the Association’s letter and the 
report to the War Department and from this point on for 
several weeks there was correspondence between Major General 
Lytle Brown and other officials of the Department, in which 
it could be seen clearly that the War Department was attempt- 
ing to whitewash the whole matter. A long letter from General 
Brown, a native of Nashville, Tennessee, showed that he had 
been angered by the fact that the investigator’s report had been 
sent to President Hoover rather than directly to him as Chief 
of Army Engineers. He did not deny that conditions existed 
as given in the report but instead excused the low wages paid 
to Negroes by saying the government made it a policy to pay 
the wages customary in the region in which work was being 
done. He excused the long hours by saying flood control work 
was of an emergency nature, but he failed to explain why 
twelve-hour double shifts were necessary when all the work 
was six weeks ahead of schedule and some of it six months 
ahead. General Brown attempted in his letter to belittle the 
reports of brutality by saying that no names and addresses of 
men mistreated were given when he knew it was worth a 
Negro’s life to give out this information. Instead of meeting 
the issue squarely, General Brown suggested that the men com- 
plaining take their cases to the courts. 


The National Office sent a copy of General Brown’s letter to 
President Hoover who referred it to Secretary of War Hurley, 
together with the Association’s covering letter to the President. 
Secretary Hurley wrote: 


“I regret that General Brown did not assure you of a thorough, un- 
biased and fair investigation of your complaints. I will do so now. Ac- 
cordingly, the President of the Mississippi River Commission has been 
directed to institute such an investigation. Should the results show that 
wrong in any way is being inflicted on the labor engaged on the Missis- 
sippi River project, appropriate action will be taken by me to apply the 
necessary remedies.” 


Closely following this letter from the Secretary of War came a 
letter from General Brown asking for the name and address of 
the investigator for the N.A.A.C.P. so that arrangements 
might be made for testimony to be given at an inquiry being 
instituted by Secretary Hurley. The National Office promptly 
offered to produce the investigator at the time and place of the 
hearing, whereupon a second letter was received from General 
Brown stating: 


“Should you desire the testimony of your investigator to be taken I 
will transmit his name and address, with the desire, to the President, 


Mississippi River Commission, and he will make all arrangements for the 
testimony.” 


The National Office immediately upon receipt of this communi- 
cation wrote the Secretary of War declining to send the investi- 
gator “or anyone connected with this Association to Vicksburg 
or to any other city in Mississippi for investigation.” The 
Association’s letter stated further: “We do not believe that in 
the atmosphere which prevails in the State of Mississippi... 
any person, white or colored, connected with this organization 
could be heard without intimidation or insult and possible bodily 
injury.” Offer was made to produce the investigator in either 
Washington or New York and to have the testimony given 
orally or in the form of a deposition. (Up to this time it was 
not known to the War Department or to the President that 
the investigator was a white person and a woman.) 


The Association’s protest against a hearing in Mississippi 
had its effect, for on September 14 the National Office received 
from the War Department, through F. H. Payne, Acting Sec- 
retary of War, a letter stating: 


“Brigadier General George B. Pillsbury, Assistant Chief of Engineers, 
has been designated to hear and interrogate your investigator under oath 
at the Office of the Chief of Engineers in Washington.” 


Through correspondence with General Pillsbury the date for 
the hearing was set for September 22, when Miss Boardman 
appeared and testified before General Pillsbury. She was ac- 
companied by the Association’s Secretary. Although Miss 
Boardman gave the facts as recorded in her report, on the 
morning of September 23 a statement from General Pillsbury 
appeared in the press as follows: 


“T interrogated Miss Boardman the entire morning but I was unable 
to secure from her any specific evidence of mistreatment of Negroes by 
contractors other than the general statement that camps and food were 
unsanitary.” 


The National Office contradicted this statement through a press 
release and in this same release charged the War Department 
with attempting to whitewash conditions in the flood control 
area. A telegram was sent President Hoover asking that he 
order a full and searching investigation and that he issue an 
executive order requiring the prevailing rate of wages on federal 
construction contracts and the eight-hour law on the Mississippi 
Flood Control project. To this telegram the Assistant Secretary 
of War replied that the Chief of Engineers (Major General 
Brown) had instructed the President of the Mississippi River 
Commission “to conduct a full, detailed, and impartial investiga- 
tion of the charges set forth. The President, Mississippi River 
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Commission, is now conducting this investigation. The report 
will be made available for your examimation. You may be 
assured that this Department will take suitable measures to 
correct abuses of labor, if they are disclosed as a result of this 
investigation.” 


President Hoover’s Commission 


No reply was made by the President to the Association’s 
request, on September 24, that he order an investigation of the 
conditions which the War Department was trying to conceal; 
but the newspapers of October 26 and 27% carried dispatches to 
the effect that President Hoover had, on October 26, appointed 
a commission “to investigate charges that private contractors 
were mistreating Negro laborers on federal flood control pro- 
jects along the lower Mississippi River.” The statement from 
the White House said: 


“Charges have been laid before the President that some of the private 
contractors doing work for the government ... are paying unreasonably 
low wages to Negro employees, overcharging the men at the contractors’ 
commissaries, keeping their camps in very unsanitary condition, and in 
some cases resorting to physical violence in the treatment of the men.” 


The commission appointed by the President consisted of Dr. 
Robert R. Moton, of Tuskegee Institute; Hon. James A. Cobb, 
Judge of the Municipal Court of the District of Columbia; Mr. 
Eugene Kinckle Jones, Executive Secretary of the National Ur- 
ban League; and Lieutenant Colonel U. S. Grant, 8rd. When 
the appointment of this commission was announced the National 
Office, convinced that an aroused public opinion had forced 
President Hoover to act, expressed the hope, in its press re- 
leases, that the report of the commission would not be delayed 
as long as was the report of a previous commission, also headed 
by Dr. Moton, appointed by Mr. Hoover in 1927 when he was 
Secretary of Commerce. The report referred to was made pub- 
lic two years after the investigation was made. ‘To date no 
report has been made by the President’s commission, and so 
far as is known the commission has not begun its investigation ; 
in fact, as late as the middle of December it was reported to be 


“without funds” to proceed. 


Senator Wagner's Resolution 


ed the Association’s Secretary 
Senator Robert F. Wagner of 
d to introduce in the United 
ding a senatorial investigation 


In a personal interview grant 
and the Assistant Secretary by 
New York, the Senator promise 
States Senate a resolution deman 
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of the appalling conditions in the Mississippi Flood Control 
area reported by the N.A.A.C.P. The Association’s request 
of Senator Wagner was made to prevent a whitewash by the 
War Department. This interview with Senator Wagner took 
place in September, at his offices in New York, and true to his 
promise, upon the re-convening of Congress, he did introduce, | 
on December 12, a resolution for the authorization of the Com- 
mittee on Commerce or any duly authorized subcommittee 
thereof “to investigate the labor conditions prevailing upon the 
Mississippi flood-control project and, as soon as practicable, to 
report to the Senate its findings and its recommendations.” The 
resolution was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 


As soon as Senator Wagner’s promise to introduce this reso- 
lution was secured, the National Office communicated with each 
of the United States senators asking support for the resolution, 
and by the time the resolution was introduced thirty-nine sena- 
tors had pledged themselves to vote for the resolution. The 
Association’s branches, too, were active in bringing pressure to 
bear upon their respective senators. Many of the branches held 
mass meetings protesting against the peonage conditions in 
the Flood Control camps and urging support for Senator Wag- 
ner’s resolution.* 


Boulder Dam: The N.A.A.C.P. joined with the National 
Bar Association, composed of colored lawyers, in protest against 
the refusal of the Six Companies, Incorporated, Hoover Dam 
contractors, to employ Negro workmen at the $165,000,000 gov- 
ernment project at Boulder City, Nevada. Joint effort culmi- 
nated, in the middle of June, in the employment of several 
Negroes and more were being added from time to time but the 
number employed in no way approached what it should have 
been out of the total of 4,000 workers on the project. 


*The resolution was favorably reported by the Senate Committee on Com- 
merce on January 12, 1933, with the recommendation that a select committee 
of three senators appointed by the Vice-President be authorized to conduct 
the investigation. It was then referred to the Senate Committee on Audits 
and Control by which committee it was amended and passed on February 14. 
The appropriation of $10,000 provided for in the resolution was cut to $1,000. 
The resolution was nursed carefully through the Senate by Senator Wagner 
and he watched every day to see when senators whom he knew to be enemies 
of the measure were off the floor. On February 22, Washington’s Birthday, 
he judged his best chance had come and called for the resolution. It was 
passed with the reservation that senators not on the floor of the Senate at 
the time of passage would be given a specified number of days in which to 
register objections. The time expired without such objections being raised. 


The committee to make the investigation for the Senate was appointed 
on April 6. It consisted of Senator Robert F. Wagner, chairman; Senator 
Gerald P. Nye of North Dakota and Senator Hubert D. Stephens of Mississippi. 
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When complaints were first made to the National Office. the 
Association’s Field Secretary, Mr. Pickens, who was making a 
tour of the West, went to the vicinity for a conference with 
officials of the Department of Labor Office at Las Vegas. Mr. 
Pickens learned that all the workers on the project were secured 
through the Department of Labor Office and that of the 3,300 
men then employed not one was colored. 


On May 4 the N.A.A.C.P. and the National Bar Associa- 
tion, through a delegation to Secretary Ray Lyman Wilbur of 
the Department of the Interior presented a joint memorandum 
the charges in which were substantiated by affidavits. Among 
the charges were: 


1. That no Negro was allowed to set foot within Boulder City, 
Nevada, a government reservation built to house the workers. Two Negro 
bootblacks were required to travel 22 miles from Las Vegas to Boulder 
City and back daily, in order to ply their trade. 


2. That despite a labor turnover as high sometimes as 300 men a 
day, Negro applications filed in October, 1930, and in the spring and 
summer of 1931 had not been acted upon. 


3. That the Department of Labor maintained an office at Las Vegas 
and through this office all persons at work on the Dam had been hired; 
that, however, this office had recommended no Negroes for work. 


4. That despite the contract specifications that United States service 
men were to be given preference in employment, Negro ex-service men 
had been refused jobs. 


5. That about 3,300 men were at work on the Dam with not a single 
Negro employed, though there were among the men working sixty foreigners. 


The memorandum placed responsibility for the exclusion of 

Negro workers squarely upon the shoulders of the Secretary of 

the Interior, of whom the delegation made the following specific 
requests: 

1. That the United States Department of Labor Office maintained 

at Las Vegas for the purpose of supplying labor for work on the Dam 


be instructed to certify Negro workmen to the Six Companies when they 
apply for work on the same terms as workmen of other races. 


2. That the Department of the Interior state emphatically to the Six 
Companies that it is the expressed wish of the government that there be 
no discrimination in employment against Negroes and that it will not 
countenance or approve discrimination of this character. 


Secretary Wilbur informed the delegation that he had personally 
conferred with the contractors in charge of work at Boulder 
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Dam and had requested immediate steps to end the barring of 
Negro workers; that the United States government had ex- 
pressed itself as being opposed to the color bar against Negroes. 


Presentation of the protest to Secretary Wilbur was made 
by the Association’s Secretary and it was seconded by Judge 
James A. Cobb of the Municipal Court, Washington, D. C., and 
Mr. Charles H. Houston of Howard University. The other 
members of the delegation were: Mr. Josiah F. Henry of 
Baltimore, Vice-President of the National Bar Association; Mr. 
Augustus W. Gray, President of the Washington Bar Associa- 
tion; Miss Emma F. G. Merritt, President, and Mr. A. S. 
Pinkett, Secretary of the District of Columbia Branch of the 
N. A. A.C. P. Congressman Oscar DePriest, who was in a com- 
mittee meeting which he could not leave, was represented by 
his secretary, Mr. Morris Lewis. 


Following the visit of the delegation to Secretary Wilbur no 
immediate action was taken toward placing colored men on the 
working force at Boulder Dam. Therefore, the National Office 
communicated with Mr. Wilbur, who, on June 6, wrote: 


“Replying to your letter of June 2... would say that this matter 
was discussed with Mr. W. A. Bechtel, President of the Six Companies, 
Inc., when here recently. Mr. Bechtel stated that he knew nothing of any 
refusal of employment to colored people, that he was favorable to their 
employment where qualified to do the work, and that he would take steps 
to see that this was done on his return to Boulder City... .” 


Later Mr. Wilbur wrote: 


“The contractor has promised to employ colored labor, as you have 
been advised, but at present no new employees are being. added to the 
force; on the contrary, it is being reduced, and if the appropriations before 
Congress are not granted it will mean not the employment of additional 
men, white or colored, but the discharge of additional men. To advise 
people to go there under these conditions is, therefore, not justified. When 
the time comes for increasing the force, colored labor will be given 
consideration .. .” 


The Congress had made an additional appropriation, on June 9, 
of $2,000,000, and so the National Office instructed colored people 
awaiting work on the Dam to see to it that their applications 
were properly filed and to communicate with the National Office 
if discrimination continued. It could be plainly seen that Secre- 
tary Wilbur and the Six Companies were resting on the tech- 
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acy einen es ae would be employed “when additional] men 
\ hired,” in other words, when th i 
in spite of the fact that the pe Soa ihiie pastas ae 
ran as high as eighty a day, new men replacing ie eis 
were dropped or for other reasons quit. A evra lther it f 
to Secretary Wilbur calling attention to this large turno we ae 
asking that colored applicants be considered. i iki 


During all this time a committee in San Francisco. headed 
by Leland S. Hawkins, a director of the National Bar heen 
tion, and President of the San Francisco Branch. NAACP. 
had been working on this matter. This committee cbrferced 
with President W. A. Bechtel of the Six Companies and re- 
newed the demand that Negroes be employed. 


Upon reading in the press that Senator Tasker L. Oddie had 
wired a protest to the Department of the Interior against the 
payment of workers on the Hoover Dam in scrip, which forced 
them to trade at the company stores, the National Office com- 
municated with Senator Oddie asking that a study of the dis- 
crimination against Negroes be included in the “thorough in- 
vestigation” threatened by him. 


Only about fifty Negroes have been given employment on 
the Dam, but the efforts being made by the N.A.A.C. P. and 
the National Bar Association have been strengthened in that 
Mr. Floyd C. Covington, Executive Secretary of the Los An- 
geles Urban League went, for the N. A. A. C. P., the National 
Urban League and the National Bar Association, to Las Vegas 
to see what could be done to iron out difficulties which had 
arisen between local groups of colored people and to provide 
decent living conditions for the colored men already employed. 
The report submitted by Mr. Covington is a valuable one and 
affords a splendid working basis for the three organizations in- 


terested in this project. 

Against Discrimination on Public 
he treatment of Negroes on the Mis- 
e Hoover Dam projects, the Asso- 
tee during the year gave con- 
bills in Congress and in state 
st Negroes on ac- 
d municipal 


Proposed Legislation 
Works: Having in mind t 
sissippi Flood Control and th 
ciation’s National Legal Commit 
sideration to the introduction of 
legislatures prohibiting discrimination again 
count of race in employment on federal, state an 
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contracts. Learning of the interest of Representative Joe Crail 
of California in Negro labor, the Association suggested to him 
that he introduce in Congress such a bill as it had in mind, and 
on July 7 Mr. Crail did introduce a bill “to prohibit discrimina- 
tion and intimidation on account of race or color in employment 
under contracts for public buildings or public works in the 
United States, and fixing penalties therefor.”* 


Other Relief Measures: Senator Robert M. LaFollette of 
Wisconsin, in January, introduced in the United States Senate 
a bill providing for a federal appropriation in conjunction with 
the states for the relief of the unemployed. This bill authorized 
the appropriation of $375,000,000 to be immediately available, 
$125,000,000 of which should be expended in the fiscal year 
ending June, 1932, and the balance in the fiscal year from that 


date to July 1, 1933, forty per cent of the sum to be matched 
by the states. 


In a conference with Senator LaFollette in Washington, the 
Association’s Secretary pointed out that in the opinion of the 
National Office the bill as first drafted did not provide for suffi- 
cient safeguard against discrimination on account of color. 
Senator LaFollette admitted that he recognized this insuffi- 
ciency, but felt that opposition to the bill was already so great 
it would create a practically insuperable barrier against its pas- 
sage if such amendment was attempted. 


*Early in the new year Representative Henry J. Richardson, Jr., colored 
member of the Indiana Legislature, introduced and pushed through the House 
of Representatives a bill prohibiting discrimination because of race or color in 
the giving of employment on state and municipal building projects. Mr. 
Richardson’s bill was modelled on the Crail bill, copy of which had been sent 
to Indiana by the National Office. The bill passed the upper house also and 
was signed by Governor Paul V. McNutt on March 11. In February a 
similar bill was introduced in the New York State Assembly by Assemblyman 
James E. Stephens, colored member from New York City, and was referred 
to the labor committee. Still a third bill is being pushed in the Illinois State 
Legislature by the colored member, William E. King, by whom it was intro- 
duced, and by the legal committee of the Chicago Branch of the N. A.A. CP. 
The National Office has sent the Indiana bill as a model to other branches 
in the hope that this legislation will be introduced in other state legislatures 
and passed. On April 8 an amended civil rights bill, introduced in the New 
York State Assembly by Assemblyman Stephens in 1930, providing that there 
shall be no discrimination on account of race or color in employment on 
public works, passed the upper house and was signed by Governor Lehman. 
The measure is known as the Stephens-O’Brien Public Utilities Bill. 
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In June Senators LaFollette, Edward P. Costigan and Robert 
F. Wagner arranged for a hearing in Washington to which the 
People’s Lobby invited fifteen organizations throughout the 
country, to demand that Congress enact relief legislation and 
vote adequate appropriations for public works and construction. 
The hearing was held on June 20 and the N.A.A.C.P. was 
represented by its Assistant Secretary, Roy Wilkins. In his 
statement before the committee Mr. Wilkins pointed out that 
as bad as conditions were among white people they were in- 
finitely worse among Negroes. Statistics were cited which 
showed that Negroes suffered disproportionately from unem- 
ployment. The N.A. A.C. P. joined in the plea that the federal 
government pass direct relief legislation so that conditions 
throughout the country might be alleviated. 


The Pymatuning Reservoir Project: In May the New Castle, 
Pennsylvania, branch of the N.A.A.C.P. referred to the Na- 
tional Office correspondence it had had with the State Employ- 
ment Office with regard to the employment of Negroes on the 
Pymatuning Reservoir project in Crawford County. This cor- 
respondence showed that the Superintendent of the State Em- 
ployment Office had in hand one hundred registrations of colored 
men but that because of the decision of persons higher in au- 
thority than himself he could do nothing. The National Office 
took up this matter with Governor Gifford Pinchot and the 
Governor gave his assurance that a number of colored men had 
been given jobs on the project. Nevertheless, it was found 
later that the only colored men employed were three in the 
food department and one as waterboy. Thereupon, further 
communication was had with the Governor who again gave 
assurance that colored men would be given Jobs. 


Illinois Central Railway Trainmen: Appeal was made to the 
N. A. A.C. P. by colored employees of the Illinois Central Rail- 
road for protection against the murdering and assaulting of 
colored men by whites, who sought the jobs held by the; col- 
ored men. All these murders and assaults had taken place in 
Mississippi, the men having been attacked while on duty, some 
of them while their trains were in motion. The Association was 
advised that colored employees in conference with representa- 
tives of the Illinois Central Railroad had been told that they 
could not be assured any protection except through the com- 
panys’ special agents, and that because of the refusal of the 
city and county authorities to cooperate with these special 
agents, the murders and assaults continued. The National Of- 
fice communicated with the Special Agents’ Office at Chicago 
telling of the information it had received, of the desire of the 
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Association to do whatever it could for the colored men, and 
asking that the Association be given the benefit of any informa- 
tion the railroad authorities might have on the matter. Reply 
came that the company had found itself powerless because of 
inability to procure legal evidence against those committing 
these crimes; that “the state and national governments are the 
only ones who can successfully investigate, prosecute and prop- 
erly punish.” 


The National Office then took the matter up with the De- 
partment of Justice through a personal visit to the Department 
at Washington by the Secretary. The Attorney General’s Office 
was interested and was eager to go into the case provided some 
law could be found on which to hang justification for investiga- 
tion by the Department of Justice. Both the Attorney General’s 
Office and the Association’s Legal Committee made diligent 
search of the law but no statute covering the matter could be 
found. Thereupon the National Office got in touch with various 
influential white and colored citizens in Mississippi and worked 
out a plan for a series of public statements and other procedure 
bringing pressure to bear on law enforcement officials to see 
that the killings and assaults be stopped. In this way, public 
sentiment in Mississippi was crystallized and as a result five 
white men were arrested, who later confessed to the murders. 
The following editorial from the Vicksburg Post expressed the senti- 
ment of the better thinking people of the state: 

“The killings of the Negro railroad firemen are among the darkest 
crimes that ever blotted Mississippi. Lynching is never to be condoned, 
but usually the victims in such flareups have committed some heinous deed 
or the inflamed members of the mob believe so. But the assassinated 


firemen bore good reputations. Their offense was that they sought to 
earn their daily bread by the sweat of their brows.” 


During this reign of terrorization eight Negro firemen and brake- 
men were killed and more than a dozen wounded. Also one 
white man, who had been mistaken for a Negro, was shot. 


New York City Subway: When the new Eighth Avenue 
Subway in New York City was about to be opened the National 
Office communicated with Mayor James J. Walker and with the 
Board of Transportation urging that colored men be employed. 
Agitation was kept up for several months and culminated in the 
announcement that 125 colored men had been given jobs. 
Eighteen of these were in change booths, the others being em- 
ployed as porters and car cleaners. A number of other organi- 
zations in the city, newspapers, churches and individuals in 
Harlem, worked assiduously to have Negroes included in those 
given employment on this project. 
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Chapter II. 


LEGAL DEFENSE 


Two thousand appeals per year, exclusive of perhaps an- 
other fifteen hundred going to local branches, is a conservative 
estimate of the requests for aid from the N. A. A. C. P. These 
appeals are for all varieties of assistance. The Association 
makes two conditions upon which it enters a case, though each 
case is judged upon its merits by the National Legal Committee. 
These conditions are: 1. Does the case involve color discrimi- 
nation? 2. Is some fundamental citizenship right of colored 
people involved? 


Typical of a great many cases of discrimination in which 
action was taken by the Association in 1932 are the following: 


Greyhound Bus Lines: Numerous complaints about segre- 
gation of Negro passengers were made to the National Office, 
these complaints arising in northern states which do not have 
jim crow transportation laws. This segregation is practiced by 
either of two methods: (1) the colored passenger is sold a 
numbered, reserved seat which reservation invariably calls for 
the seat in the rear of the bus, or (2) the passenger is directed 
by the bus driver to the rear seat and is intimidated into occupy- 
ing it; in some instances he is forcibly made to occupy the seat 
or is ejected from the bus. On March 30 the Assistant Secretary 
laid a protest before the Pennsylvania Public Service Commis- 
sion at Harrisburg on the segregation being practiced by the 
Pennsylvania Greyhound Transit Company, one of the subsidi- 
aries of the Greyhound Lines. The Commission stated that if 
the N. A. A.C. P. wished to object to segregation on the buses 
it would set a date for a hearing on the specific question and 
the Association would then be given an opportunity to present 
its witnesses. Mr. J. B. Walker, vice-president of the Grey- 
hound Lines, has assured the National Office on several oc- 
casions that the Greyhound management does not segregate 
Negro passengers and that it has issued bulletins to its drivers, 
agents and district managers cautioning them against treating 
Negroes otherwise than as other passengers are treated. De- 
spite these assurances segregation by the Greyhound Lines in 
all sections of the country continues. Several colored people 
have brought suits and one man in Kansas City, Missouri, was 
awarded five hundred dollars by a jury for discrimination which 
he suffered on a Greyhound bus. 
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Ludington Airlines: Miss Vidella Lee of Jamaica, New 
York, reported that on July 10, 1932, she spent six hours in and 
about the Pennsylvania Station in New York City attempting 
and failing to secure passage on one of the planes of the Luding- 
ton Airlines to Washington, D. C. In response to its letter of 
protest against the treatment of Miss Lee, the National Office 
was advised by the general sales manager that “it is not and 
will not be the policy of our company to exclude any person 
applying to our company for transportation because of color.” 


Hotels: On September 2 Dr. B. Price Hurst of Washington, 
D. C., his mother, Mrs. John Hurst, his son, John Hurst and 
a friend Dr. J. E. H. Taylor, were refused accommodations at 
the Prince George Hotel in New York City after reservations 
had been made for them in response to a telegram from Montreal. 
Mr. Arthur Garfield Hays is bringing suit under the New York 
Civil Rights Act. The Hotel Latham and the New Yorker, 
which refused Dr. Hurst and his party after they reached New 
York, are included in the legal action. 


Hotel Elevators: Protest was made by the Association 
against the refusal of the Hotel Claridge to accommodate Negro 
radio performers who sought to go to the studios of Station 
WEVD on passenger elevators. After considerable discussion 
the Hotel desisted from its policy of requiring Negro perform- 
ers to use the freight elevators. Protest was also made against 
the action of the Hotel New Yorker which refused to allow 
the Southernaires, widely known radio quartette, to proceed to 
the thirtieth floor in a passenger elevator. 


Olympic Games: Upon the telegraphed advice of Dr. H. C. 
Hudson, President of the Los Angeles Branch of the N. A. A.C. P., 
the National Office wired a protest to the coach of the United 
States girls’ relay team at the Olympic games and to the presi- 
dent of the Olympics committee on discrimination against two 
colored girl runners. 


The amount of legal work the Association does on its small 
budget is enormous. This work would be impossible without 
the gift of their services by Mr. Arthur B. Spingarn, chairman, 
and the other distinguished members of the National Legal 
Comunittee. 


The Association was fortunate during 1932 in being able to 
add to its National Legal Committee four distinguished colored 
lawyers in the persons of Messrs. N. J. Frederick, Columbia, 
S. C.; Jesse S. Heslip, Toledo, Ohio; Charles H. Houston, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; and Louis L. Redding, Wilmington, Delaware. 
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LHESSCORUSBOROSGASES 


The Association’s annual report for the year 1931 told of 
the withdrawal of the N. A.A. C. P. from the Scottsboro Cases 
and the placing of further responsibility for the outcome upon 
the Communists operating through the International Labor De- 
fense ; also of the Association’s offer to Mr. Walter Pollak, coun- 
sel for the International Labor Defense, of the use of the 
N. A. A.C. P. files in the Arkansas Cases and the experience of 
its Legal Committee. The decision in the Arkansas Cases 
formed the basis upon which the appeal for a writ of certiorari 
in the Scottsboro Cases was granted, on May 31, by the United 
States Supreme Court. 


The cases were argued before the Supreme Court on October 
10 and on November 7 decision was handed down reversing 
the death sentences and granting a new trial for the defendants. 
The decision was rendered on the ground that the trial court 
failed to give the defendants “reasonable time and opportunity 
to secure counsel” and that the same court’s failure “to make 
an effective appointment of counsel” was a denial of due process 
of law. 


In July the N. A. A.C. P. Board of Directors authorized the 
contribution out of the Association’s Legal Defense Fund of 
$1,000 towards Mr. Pollak’s fee in the Scottsboro Cases. This 
contribution was made because of the Association’s deep con- 
cern in the fate of the boys, and it was made despite the slander- 
ous attacks which had been made on the Association and its 
officers by various speakers, writers and publications of the 
Communists. The money was given with the clear understand- 
ing that by the contribution the Association did not endorse the 
tactics used by the Communists in this case.* 


*Following the verdict of guilty and sentence of death for Haywood 
Patterson, first of the Scottsboro defendants to be re-tried at Decatur, Alabama, 
on April 9, 1933, the N.A.A.C.P. issued a statement, on April 12, which 
said: “The N.A.A.C.P. believes that no person or organization interested 
in Negroes or in justice or in America and her good name can remain silent 
or inactive in the struggle which the verdict has made necessary.” The 
statement then recited that although the Association still differed with the 
International Labor Defense methods and although the defendants had placed 
their case exclusively in the hands of the I.L.D., leaving the entire respon- 
sibility for the conduct of it on the shoulders of that organization, the 
N.A. A.C. Py “wholeheartedly offers to raise as much money as it can to 
be used in the best interest of the boys and to cooperate in any other way 
helpful to the defendants.” Subsequently a conference was held with Mr. 
William L. Patterson, secretary of the I.L.D., and on April 20 Mr. Patterson 
wrote the Association stating that he would prefer having funds collected by 
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The Tom Carraway Case: Re-argument in the case of Tom 
Carraway, charged with criminal assault on a white woman in 
Biloxi, Mississippi, which was to have been heard in March, 
1932, was postponed from time to time until October 17 when 
the case was argued in the circuit court at Pascagoula, by for- 
mer Lieutenant-Governor Bidwell Adam. Mr. Adam’s services 
in the case were enlisted by Attorney S. D. Redmond of Jack- 
son, Miss., who had been interested from the beginning in Car- 
raway’s defense. Carraway was again sentenced to be hanged 
and the date was set for November 25. Motion for a new trial 
was at first denied, but was granted after the hearing com- 
menced, because of the change in testimony of the deputy sheriff 
who had, at the first trial, testified that Carraway had confessed 
to the crime. The case goes over into the new year. The 
National Office has to date contributed a total of $355.00 towards 
fees and expenses. 


Louis and Elbert Blake: Louis Blake, a colored tenant far- 
mer of Stephens, Arkansas, and his son, Elbert, were sentenced 
to death for the killing of a white plantation owner on Christmas 
morning, 1931, while attempting to defend their home. The 
white man, after a quarrel with the colored family, shot into 
their cabin, endangering the lives of the mother and several 
small children. The Camden, Arkansas, Branch of the N. A. A. C. P. 
became interested in the case, and Attorney Scipio A. Jones of 
Little Rock was retained to appeal it to the Arkansas Supreme 
Court. The appeal was heard in June and the Supreme Court 
held that the testimony was insufficient to sustain a verdict of 
murder in the first degree, and reduced the punishment from 
death to twenty-one years in the penitentiary. Petition for re- 
hearing was filed on the ground that the Supreme Court, in- 





the N.A.A.C.P. turned over directly to the I.L.D. or to Mr. Joseph 
Brodsky, their chief counsel, but “if this is not possible it will yet be ac- 
ceptable by us that your organization render to us a weekly statement of the 
funds collected by you in the premises and that we send bills to the amounts 
so specified to you.” On April 27 the Association wrote Mr. Patterson 
communicating the arrangement approved by the Legal Committee and the 
Committee on Administration for the raising and handling of funds in the 
Scottsboro defense by the N. A. A.C. P., which said: 


“Moneys collected by the N. A. A.C. P. shall be expended by us in our dis- 
cretion in the interest of the boys in the Scottsboro cases. 


“The N. A. A.C. P. will, however, be willing to have informal talks from time 
to time with representatives of the I. L.D. in regard to moneys collected by the 
N.A. A.C. P. and their expenditure; and through mutual agreement the N. A. A. C. P. 
will pay such bills incurred by the I. L. D. for strictly legal purposes as may be 
mutually determined by the two organizations.” 


With this understanding the Association had collected, up to May 12, 1933, 
the sum of $1,150.86. 
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stead of fixing the sentence, should have remanded the cases to 
a lower court for retrial. Petition for rehearing was filed in 
case efforts to secure reduction of sentences failed. The Na- 
tional Office contributed $325. The Branch also paid $25 on 
Attorney Jones’ fee. 


Ernest Herring: Ernest Herring, Sampson MOUEY ae te 
was convicted with his brother, Chevis, for the murder of a 
postmaster at Kerr, N. C., and was sentenced to death. Ernest 
had two trials, and in both of them the judges instructed the 
jury that the only worth-while evidence against him was the testimony 
of his brother, who had repudiated this testimony just before 
he himself was executed, and had stated he alone was guilty 
of the crime. Ernest had been tortured by being chained to a 
tree and told that he would be lynched unless he confessed, but 
he steadfastly maintained his innocence. The case was appealed 
to the North Carolina Supreme Court by Herring’s attorneys, 
Henry A. Grady, Jr., and Algernon Butler. Pending the ap- 
peal, the sentence was commuted to life imprisonment by the 
Governor in the latter part of March. This action was based 
On an opinion delivered by the N. C. Supreme Court in another 
Case Ven Ox 20a) Ne O. oro. (Loney N. Av A: Gor. con- 
tributed $100. 


Windsor, Mo., Murder Case: (Case of Eual Richardson and 
Emmett Gallie.) The Windsor case, to which the National 
Office contributed $75 for the printing of briefs to the Missouri 
Supreme Court, and paid traveling expenses of an investigator 
to go from New York, has been reversed by the Missouri Su- 
preme Court and remanded for retrial. Gallie and Richardson 
were convicted of murdering an aged white woman on a lonely 
farm outside of the small town of Windsor, Mo., in October, 
1930. The Kansas City, Mo., Branch paid the salary and local 
expenses of the investigator sent out by the National Office. 


Wayman Berry Case: Wayman Berry, Lexington, Ky., in 
defending himself from a vicious dog, threw a rock which struck 
and killed a five-year-old white child. The feeling of the popu- 
lace ran high, both the parents of Berry lost their jobs, and a 
lynching was threatened. It was feared that a heavy sentence 
would be given the boy. The National Office communicated 
with individuals in Lexington, since the Branch there was dor- 
mant, and contributed $25 to aid in retaining a lawyer. The 
National Office suggested to these individuals that the balance 
of $25 could be raised among citizens of Lexington, and this 
they agreed to do. Attorney O. F. Byron was retained and 
Berry was tried and given a sentence of two years. : 
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Willie Peterson Case: Peterson was charged with the mur- 
der of a white society girl in Birmingham, Alabama, on August 
4.1931. He was said to have forced two girls at the point of 
a pistol to drive to a lonely spot outside of Birmingham, where 
he is said to have lectured them on communism and race equality 
for three hours and finally to have killed one of them and 
wounded the other. When finally he was arrested after three 
weeks’ search, the brother of the dead girl shot and critically 
wounded him while he was being questioned in the sheriff’s 
office at the jail. His first trial resulted in jury disagreement. 
At the second trial the additional charge of rape, which was 
never mentioned at the first trial, was lodged against him. 
He was found guilty and sentenced to death. Motion for a new 
trial was denied, and notice of appeal to the Alabama Sppreme 
Court was filed. The case was to be argued before the Supreme 
Court in December, but by common agreement of all the attor- 
neys they decided to withhold the presentation of the Bill of 
Exceptions before the Supreme Court until the spring term of 
the court, which convenes in April. Many white people and 
most colored people in Birmingham believe Peterson to be in- 
nocent, and the colored people organized a defense committee 
to raise funds for the defense. The National Office contributed 
$500 toward expenses of the case. 


Jess Hollins Case: On August 15th the N.A. A.C. P. was 
notified that Jess Hollins, who was convicted of rape on a white 
woman, would be hanged on August 18th unless attorneys could 
be hired for him and notice of appeal filed. Hollins had been 
condemned to death, without jury trial, in a midnight hearing 
in the basement of a jail in Sapulpa, Oklahoma. He had 
been in jail since December, 1931, and had secured three stays 
of execution, due to the activities of the International Labor 
Defense, but the International Labor Defense did nothing further 
than secure stays of execution. No effort was made by them to 
appeal the case to a higher court. A thirty-day stay was secured 
for Hollins on August 1%th, and the N. A. A.C. P. retained At- 
torneys W. N. Redwine and E. P. Hill for the case. The case 
was remanded for new trial on September 9th, and the trial set 
for October 5th. A continuance was granted on that date since 
Mrs. Hollins, who was Hollins’ chief witness, had not been re- 
turned to Sapulpa, Oklahoma. by the I. L. D., who had been 
using her to raise funds, in time for the trial. A change of 
venue was granted at the same time from Creek County to 
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Okmulgee County, and the case was set for the November term 
of court. The case was then postponed until the January term 
of court. The National Office contributed $100 and the Okla- 
homa State Conference of Branches, led by Mr. Roscoe Dunjee 
has been raising the balance of $400 necessary for the defense. | 


Daniel Bush Case: Daniel Bush has been serving a life 
sentence in the penitentiary at Jackson, Michigan, since Febru- 
ary, 1924, where he was sentenced to life for killing a white 
man. Bush stabbed the man in a tussle following efforts of 
the white man, who was drunk, to annoy Bush by driving his 
car into Bush’s ice wagon. It was found later that the lawyer 
who defended Bush was a close friend of the dead man’s sister. 
The N.A.A.C.P. placed the case before Judge Ira W. Jayne 
of Detroit, who recommended that Attorney Francis Dent, De- 
troit, be asked to investigate the case. Bush furnished the 
money which was transmitted by the Association to Mr. Dent, 
who investigated the case and went over his findings with 
Judge Jayne. It was decided that Bush might be able to secure 
a pardon or commutation of sentence. Bush furnished the $75 
Mr. Dent required as his fee for placing the case before the 
Governor. Mr. Dent is now working on this phase of the case. 


Robert Bell and Grady Swain: Robert Bell and Grady 
Swain, who were 14 and 18 years old respectively in 1928, at 
the time of their conviction of first degree murder, for the 
drowning of a white playmate, had their convictions twice re- 
versed by the Arkansas Supreme Court, and were given a com- 
promise sentence of ten years in prison on March 3, 1930. 
“Confessions,” obtained from the boys by means of brutal beat- 
ings, had been the strongest evidence against them in the first 
trial. Messrs. Booker and Booker of Little Rock, Arkansas, 
retained to secure pardons for the boys, filed in December, 1931, 
in accordance with the advice of the Parole Board, petitions for 
indefinite furloughs. These were backed by a letter of recom- 
mendation from the trial judge to the Governor. The matter 
of the boys’ furloughs is still pending, having been delayed from 
time to time because of difficulty in securing proper cooperation 
from the section of Eastern Arkansas concerning the boys’ re- 
lease. Protest from this section has delayed favorable action 
on the petitions. Expenditures: $1,490 for trials and appeals ; 
$250 for pardon efforts (excluding maximum of $75 for inci- 


dental expenses). 
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John May and Richard Harris: John May, age 23, and 
Richard Harris, age 21, were taken from a train at La Porte, 
Indiana, in the summer of 1929, charged with having beaten 
two white hoboes with iron pipes and bludgeons and with hav- 
ing robbed them and forced them off the freight train, on which 
all were riding. Within forty-eight hours after their arrest by 
railroad police, the two boys were on their way to Michigan City 
to begin life sentences. Robert Lee Brokenburr and R. L. 
Bailey, attorneys for the Indiana State Conference of Branches, 
filed petitions for the boys in St. Joseph Circuit Court, asserting 
their constitutional rights of being represented by counsel, which 
had been denied, and stating that they had been made to plead 
guilty without knowledge of the consequences. The petitions 
were denied, and the ruling was appealed to the Indiana Supreme 
Court which, in the spring of 1932, reversed the decision of the 
lower court and ordered a trial. On December 12th Prosecutor 
Samuel P. Schwartz of the Circuit Court dismissed the case 
against the boys for lack of witnesses, and the boys were con- 
sequently freed. 


Denver, Colorado, Swimming Pool Case: The National 
Legal Committee aided the Denver Branch in the preparation 
of briefs in a civil action brought by the Branch through Attor- 
ney George G. Ross against municipal authorities for segregation 
in municipal swimming pools. The case was tried in September 
and Judge Charles C. Sackmann in the District Court issued a 
writ of mandamus against public bathing segregation. The 
Denver Branch paid attorney’s fees and expenses totalling 
$423.00, of which the National Office contributed $75.00. 


The Frank Redding Case: In September, 1926, Frank Red- 
ding was sentenced in New York City to a term of eighteen 
months on a charge of attempted grand larceny in the second 
degree when it was discovered that the taxicab in which he had 
been arrested for reckless driving while intoxicated was a stolen 
one. It was later found that he had on three previous occasions 
been convicted of felonies; and under the newly enacted Baumes 
Law he was sentenced to life imprisonment. 


In February, 1932, through Attorney William T. Andrews, 
the N. A. A.C. P. petitioned Governor Roosevelt for executive 
clemency since the Association was of the opinion that the 
Baumes Law was intended to reach persons of malicious crimi- 
nal tendencies, and that Redding was not one of these. Up to 
the time of his leaving office Governor Roosevelt had not acted 
in this matter, but it is hoped that the Association’s application 
for clemency will be considered by Governor Herbert H. Lehman 
during 1933. 
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ScHOooL SEGREGATION 


Gary, Indiana: The Gary School Case, fought by the 
N. A. A.C. P. over a number of years, was lost when on January 
5 the Indiana Supreme Court reaffirmed its decision holding 
that Alberta Cheeks, colored, had no right to demand that she 
be allowed to attend a school for white children. A rehearing 
on the decision was denied. 


Berwyn, Pennsylvania: Backed by the Bryn Mawr Branch 
of the N.A.A.C.P., colored parents and guardians in Chester 
County, Pa., in October, applied for and obtained a writ of 
mandamus in the County Court, requiring the school directors 
of Tredyffrin and Eastown townships to show legal reasons why 
Negro children should not be admitted to their schools. The 
situation arose out of the opening of two schools for colored 
children only in Berwyn and Mount Pleasant. The writ was 
issued in response to petitions filed by Attorney Raymond Pace 
Alexander of Philadelphia, retained by the Bryn Mawr Branch. 
Hearing on the writ was scheduled to be held on October 24 
but was postponed.* 


Brentwood, Pennsylvania: A peremptory writ of mandamus 
was issued on December 9 by the Allegheny County Court of 
Common Pleas, in a suit financed and fought by attorneys for 
the Pittsburgh Branch of the N.A.A.C.P. in behalf of the 
colored citizens of Brentwood, Pa. The writ ordered the di- 
rectors of the Brentwood Borough School District to admit two 
colored children to the public high school after it had been 
sought to bar them because of their color. Attorneys Richard 
F. Jones, Joseph W. Givens and Homer S. Brown, President 
of the Pittsburgh Branch, achieved this signal victory. 


Vallejo, California: Although a court order was issued in 
1930 closing the Vallejo Normal and Industrial School operated 
for colored pupils only, the principal, C. H. Toney, continued 
the school. In February, 1932, an order to show cause why 
Mr. Toney should not be held guilty of contempt of court was 
issued by the Superior Court. The order was issued as the 
result of a petition filed by Dallas G. Corbin, president of the 
Vallejo Branch of the N.A.A.C.P. Mr. Toney appealed from 
the injunction decision and the appellate court, on April 25, 
upheld a motion to dismiss, thus throwing the case out of court. 





*The hearing was postponed three times but was finally held on March 2, 
1933, at Harrisburg. 
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Columbus, Ohio: Upon learning of the proposal of the Board 
of Education of Columbus, Ohio, to segregate colored school chil- 
dren by a system of redistricting, the National Office asked Mr. 
Harry E. Davis of Cleveland, as a member of the National 
Board of Directors, to go to Columbus and voice at the hearing 
the Association’s opposition to this step. The Columbus Branch 
was represented in this matter by its President, Mr. C. E. Dick- 
inson. Mr. Davis made a strong argument against segregation, 
but in spite of this and in spite of pressure from the National 
Office through correspondence, no action was taken by the 
Board of Education toward changing its plans for redistricting. 


Chapter III. 
THE WOLE 


The Second Texas White Primary Case: On January 7 the 
United States Supreme Court heard argument in the Second 
Texas White Primary Case (Nixon vs. Condon) made by Mr. 
James Marshall of the N.A.A.C.P. National Legal Commit- 
tee. Mr. Arthur B. Spingarn, Chairman of the Legal Committee, 
was present in court. The State of Texas failed to appear 
through counsel and a reargument was ordered and heard on 
March 14. At this time argument was made by both Mr. 
Marshall and Mr. Nathan R. Margold, retained by the Associa- 
tion under the appropriation from the American Fund for Public 
Service. 


On May 2 the Supreme Court handed down a five-to-four 
decision setting aside the Texas election law, thus making it 
impossible for state party committees to bar colored voters from 
the primaries. The closeness of the decision demonstrated the 
wisdom of the Association’s fight in 1930 against the seating 
of Judge John J. Parker on the United States Supreme Court 
bench. Both of the Justices appointed since the defeat of Judge 
Parker—Justices Owen J. Roberts and Benjamin N. Cardozo— 
voted with the majority, Justice Cardozo handing down the 
decision. 


Court costs of $289.60 in this case were paid by the Texas 
State Democratic Committee. The N.A. A.C. P. expended on 
this second primary case for attorneys’ fees, printing of briefs, 
expenses of attorneys, etc., $2,879.92. 





Following the decision by the Supreme Court, Negroes in 
many places in Texas essayed to vote in the Democratic pri- 
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maries of July 23. In many places they voted without opposi- 
tion, but in some they were barred from the polls. A Demo- 
cratic convention had declared Negroes would not be allowed 
to vote. Thereupon suits were filed in Bexar County and in 
Harris County, seeking in the former an injunction against 
being prevented from voting, and in the latter a mandamus to 
compel the election officials to admit Negroes to the polls. 
The cases were heard before Federal Judge T. M. Kennerly 
who declared that the court had no jurisdiction to entertain 
the complainant’s bill because of the nature of the prayer for 
relief, but that “The contention of the complainant is upheld, 
and the controlling questions presented are disposed of by the 
Supreme Court of the United States in the majority opinion of 
Mr. Justice sre in Nixon v. Condon, et al. (delivered May 
pelos ee ye 


The following is a digest of other instances in which Negroes 
attempted to exercise their rights in accordance with the United 
States Supreme Court decision: 


Dallas County: Negroes were allowed to vote in Dallas County. No 
legal steps had been taken by them. Chairman Murrell Buckner, influ- 
enced by a decision in favor of Negroes by Judge Gafford of Grayson 
County, had ordered election judges to allow Negroes to vote. 


Beaumont: Six Negroes here voted. 


Fort Worth: A few Negroes who tried to vote were turned away 
despite a notice from the Attorney General’s Office at Washington refer- 
ring to the case of Nixon vs. Condon. In accordance with the telegram 
the Federal Attorney in Texas sent a message to the election judges that 
Negroes were to be allowed to vote but his instructions were ignored. 


Grayson County: Despite attempts at intimidation by unidentified per- 
sons the night before election, qualified Negroes were allowed to vote 
without interference. Judge Gafford of Grayson County had handed down 
a decision in an injunction case in favor of Negroes. At Sherman, in 
Grayson County, 16 Negro votes were cast. 


Nueces County: Negroes were allowed to vote. 


Port Arthur: Two Negroes attempted to cast their ballots but were 
ordered away from the polls by officials. 


Texarkana (Bowie County); Corsicana (Navarro County): Negroes 
in both these counties were barred from the polls. 


El Paso: Dr. L. A. Nixon, complainant in the two Texas White 
Primary Cases won by the N cA. An OP, ands other qualified Negroes 
werg not allowed to vote when they presented themselves at the polls. 
This refusal laid the basis for a new suit. 
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The Third Texas White Primary Case: In November the 
Association’s National Legal Committee considered the refusal 
of election judges to allow Dr. L. A. Nixon of El Paso, Texas, 
plaintiff in the first and second Texas White Primary Cases, to 
vote in both the general and run-off primaries in 1932, and the 
decision was reached that the case should be fought. Thus 
originated the Third Texas White Primary Case, which will be 
an important part of the Association’s program for 1933. 


Attempts to Vote in Southern States: Following the decision 
in the Second Texas White Primary Case, the question of Negroes 
voting arose in a number of southern states. The Association 
was without adequate funds to follow up the Supreme Court 
victory by taking prompt legal action, with the result that in 
most cases Negroes have been denied the benefit of the decision. 


Below are given instances which came to the attention of the 
National Office: 


South Carolina: The Board of Commissioners of Elections ruled 
that under the Democratic rules governing enrollment of voters, unless 
they had voted for Wade Hampton as governor in 1876 and had voted 
the Democratic ticket continuously since, they could not participate in the 
elections of 1932 as Democrats. In consequence of this ruling, the names 
of colored citizens wishing to enroll were stricken from the roll. An 
injunction to prevent this striking off of names or to have them restored 
was applied for and refused. 


Colored citizens of Columbia, S. C., decided to go into this matter 
thoroughly and through N. J. Frederick, member of the N. A. A.C. P. 
National Legal Committee, called upon the National Office for sugges- 
tions. Advice was given to the effect that the procedure in the two 
Texas primary cases be followed. However, because of the recommen- 
dation by the Democratic State Convention to the State Legislature that 
all laws dealing with the Democratic primary be repealed and the matter 
be left entirely with the Party, it was thought best not to bring a test 
case until after the meeting of the Legislature in January, 1933. 


Tennessee: The Supreme Court victory had a direct consequence in 
Tennessee where the State Primary Board refused to exclude Negroes 
from Democratic primary elections. The Supreme Court decision was 
cited, showing that to exclude Negroes would be illegal. 


North Carolina: Hundreds of colored people in North Carolina, in 
Raleigh and in Wake County, qualified and voted as Democrats, in the 
primaries. In October, complaint came to the Nationa] Office that regis- 
tration of Negroes desiring to vote was being refused by the registrar 
of Nash County. The National Office wired Governor O. Max Gardner 
and Attorney General William DeWitt Mitchell and received from the 
Attorney General’s Office a telegram suggesting “that the person or per- 
sons in possession of any facts submit same to United States Attorney, 
Wilmington, N. C., for the purpose of ascertaining whether any federal 
statute is involved.” The registrar was tried, found guilty and sentenced in 
the United States District Court by Judge Hayes to pay a fine of $450 on 
three counts, which was paid; and on two counts he was placed on pro- 
bation for a term of three years. 
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Florida: In Miami, Florida, full iti 

\ 7 : y two hundred colored citizens had 
registered and paid their poll tax, but because of intimidation by the 
Ku Klux Klan and others, no Negroes voted, not even a large property 


tiki who had been active in urging and securing registration of Negro 
voters. 


The Louisiana “Understanding Clause”: For more than a 
year the New Orleans Branch of the N.A.A.C.P. has been 
fighting the “understanding clause” of the State constitution. 


With the assistance of the National Legal Committee and 
Mr. Nathan R. Margold, petition was filed in October, 1931, in 
the United States District Court for the Eastern District of 
Louisiana in the name of Antoine M. Trudeau, against Charles 
S. Barnes, Registrar of Voters for the Parish of Orleans. The 
petitioner has been represented throughout the case by Attorney 
H. W. Robinson of New Orleans. The suit took the form of 
an action for damages. 


In January, 1932, the case was argued and submitted on the 
exception of vagueness and no cause for action. Judgment was 
rendered on November 8 by Judge Wayne G. Borah, maintain- 
ing the exceptions and dismissing the suit. Attorney Robinson 
filed immediately petition of appeal and assignment of errors.* 


The Presidential Election of 1932: In September the Na- 
tional Office submitted to President Herbert Hoover and Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, candidates for the presidency, a questionnaire 
calling for “plain and unequivocal declaration on the subject 
of race relations.” This action was taken so that if possible 
colored people might be provided with a competent and authori- 
tative basis in determining their choice of candidates in the 
November election. The questions asked were: 


“1. To what extent will you, as head of your party, personally 
assume responsibility for ending the attitude of intolerance to Negro par- 
ticipation in politics in the South, manifested in schemes to prevent Negroes 
from qualifying as voters, tricks of Lily-whiteism, and in devices to bar 


Negroes from Primary elections? 
“9 Will you seek to eliminate racial considerations from appoint- 


ments and promotions under civil service, for example by substituting 
finger prints for the photographs now required for identification purposes: 





*The case has been fixed for trial in the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals on April 24, 1933. 
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“3. Will you, if elected, appoint Negroes to office in proportion to 
their numerical strength in your party, including in your appointments, 
diplomatic and consular posts? 


“4. Will you endeavor to stamp out entirely all forms of racial 
segregation in the government service, particularly in Washington? 


“5. Will you take steps to open to Negroes opportunities for training 
and service without regard to race in the armed forces of the United 
States, including the academies at West Point, Annapolis, and New London, 
the air service and other branches? 


“6. Will you maintain a cordial and constructive interest in the 
federal-supported institution for higher education for Negroes—Howard 
University ? 


“7, Will you favor enactment of a federal anti-lynching law and 
wil] you sign such a bill if enacted in Congress? 


“8. Will you protect the self-government and independence of the 
Republic of Liberia, and will you restore to self-government the black 
Republic of Haiti now dominated in fiscal matters by the United States 
government in the interest of American bankers? 


“9. Will you personally order that there be no color discrimination 
on relief and public works projects financed wholly or in part with federal 
funds and that Negroes be given a fair share of work on such jobs? 


“10. Will you personally order that in any expenditure of federal 
funds for educational purposes, there be adequate safeguards against race 
discrimination in the expenditure of such funds by the federal government 
or locally through states? 


“41. Will you, in word and deed, so far as in your power lies, pro- 
cure the recogniition and observance of the full citizenship rights of the 
Negro in the United States?” 


Neither of the candidates made answer to this questionnaire 
but the publicity which it received caused it to serve as a 
yardstick for the demands of Negroes. 


Following the election the N.A.A.C.P., through inquiry, 
learned that there had been a national swing by Negroes break- 
ing their former solid Republican alignment and producing in 
some cases a 50 per cent or greater vote for the Democratic 
Party. A consensus of opinion among informed colored citizens 
as to the reason for this change was that it could be attributed 
to the following main causes: General economic conditions and 
depression; the “lily-white” policy of the Hoover administration 
and especially the nomination of Judge John J. Parker to the 
United States Supreme Court; Jim-crowing of colored gold 
star mothers on the pilgrimage to France; distribution of the 
Negro regiments in the Army to service detachments; failure 
to appoint Negroes to federal office; and the general indifference 
toward the Negro of the Hoover administration. 
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Chapter IV. 
LYNCHING 


Reported lynchings for 1932 were 10, four less than in 1931, 
but satisfaction at this slight progress must be tempered by the 
knowledge that quasi-legal lynchings—shootings by members 
of posses, hasty court trials with results virtually dictated by 
mobs—are little if any better than open and unashamed mob 
murder. In future the N. A. A.C. P. will keep a record of these 
posse killings. 


An instance in which there was much controversy as to 
whether or not the man had been lynched occurred in Warren- 
ton, Virginia. The body of Shadrock Thompson was found on 
September 16 dangling from a tree. In its end-of-the-year 
statement on lynching the N.A.A.C.-P. included this, and 
upon publication of the statement numerous protests were made 
to the effect that the case was one of suicide. The decision 
of the N.A. A.C. P. was based upon press reports of the case 
and particularly upon an editorial appearing in the Clifton 
Forge, Va., Review of September 24, in which it was stated: 
“ ... The Richmond News-Leader is of the opinion that it was 
a clear case of lynching, in that few colored people commit 
suicide, and with our contemporary we are inclined to agree.” 
Governor Harry F. Byrd of Virginia was strong in his protest 
that this was not a lynching. Independent investigations, some 
by experienced newspaper men, support to a degree the suicide 
theory. Since this seemed to be a “hair-line” case it is not 
included in the Association’s “Lynching Record for 1932.” 


LYNCHING REcorD FoR 19382 


Chronological List 


February :— Brooksville, Fla.: (Jacksonville, Fla., Times-Union, Feb. 13.) 
The body of an aged Negro was found in a pond near Brooksville. 
The man had been shot twice, and the body had been weighted 
down by sashweights and pieces of machinery, and drawn to the 
center of the pond by a wire around the neck. 


April 1: Crockett, Texas: (New York Herald-Tribune, April 3.) 
Dave Tillus, 52-year-old Negro, identified as the man who at- 
tempted to attack a white woman, was lynched by’ a party of 
white men. His body was found hanging from a tree 15 miles 
from Crockett on the San Antonio highway. 
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April 18: 


May 31: 


June 7: 


June 7: 


Aug. 29: 


Sept. 16: 


Nov.: — 


Nov. 19: 


St. Francis, Kans.:. (New York World-Telegram, April 18.) 

An infuriated mob lynched Richard Read (white), confessed ab- 
ductor and murderer of an eight-year-old white girl. The mob 
overpowered the sheriff of Cheyenne County, took the jail keys 
away from him, seized Read, drove to an isolated spot and hanged 
him from a tree. 


Princeton, Ky.: (New York Sun, June 1.) 

Walter Merrick (white) was removed from the county jail by 
a mob and his body was found hanging from a tree three miles 
from the city. The lynching party entered the jailer’s room, 
took his keys, bound him and departed with the prisoner who 
was to have been tried on June 13 on a charge of dynamiting a 
store. 


Ironton, Ohio: (New York Herald-Tribune, June 12.) 

A mob took Luke Marion from the South Point, Ohio, jail where 
he was held for threatening two white men with a knife. On 
June 11 Marion’s body was found in the Ohio River, and four 
white men were held for questioning.* 


Jasper, Fla.: (Amsterdam News, June 15.) 

Because it was alleged that he had shot and killed a police chief, 
Henry Woods was murdered by a mob of farmers and townsmen 
who, after they had fired 150 shots into his body, carried it to 
the scene of the murder and burned it. 


Newton, Ga.: (Letter from a correspondent.) 

Henry Russell, nephew of the writer, was lynched as the result 
of a quarrel he had with his employer. After a fight between 
the two men the employer swore out a warrant. 


Crosett, Ark.: (New York World-Telegram, Sept. 16.) 

Frank Tucker was taken from jail where he was being held on a 
charge of stealing a ten-dollar bill and critically wounding a 
sheriff. He was lynched and his body was left dangling from 
a pole in the business section of the town. 


Horry Co., S. C.: (Baltimore Afro-American, Nov. 12.) 
Henry Campbell, alleged to have shot and seriously wounded a 
white road construction foreman, was shot to death by an armed 
posse. An altercation between the two men, said to have grown 
out of Campbell’s being discharged, was the cause of the shooting 
of the white man. 


Wisner, La.: (New York Times, Nov. 21.) 

Williams House was taken from the town marshal by a band 
of men and hanged. House had been arrested after two young 
white women had complained he had insulted them. The body 
with two bullet wounds in it was found hanging from a tree. 


*See following account of action taken. 
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By States 
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ALLEGED OFFENSES 
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LYNCHING INVESTIGATION 


Through its Portsmouth, Ohio, Branch, of the N. A. A.C. P. 
made an investigation into the death of Luke Murray, colored 
chauffeur, and found that although the authorities had diagnosed 
the cause as drowning, Murray was lynched. A group of white 
men had taken him from jail on the night of June 7 where he 
was being held for threatening two white men with a knife 
during an argument. His battered body was found four days 
later in the Ohio River. It was said that Murray’s popularity 
with his white employers had a good deal to do with the 
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lynching. Four white men were arrested and the N. A. A.C. P. 
urged Governor George H. White to appoint a special prose- 
cutor for their trial, but this request was not granted. The 
men were freed but a local colored club swore out warrants 
charging kidnapping and abduction. The men were re-arrested, 
and the Association again urged upon Governor White the 
necessity of state action, but the Governor replied he thought 
such matters should be left to local authorities. Nevertheless, 
when the men were exoneratd by a jury the Association again 
called upon the Governor with no result. The National Office 
had an observer at the trial whose expenses of $50.00 it defrayed. 


Judgments in Greenbrier County (W. Va.) Lynchings: On 
December 10, 1931, two Negroes, Tom Jackson and George 
Banks, were taken from jail at Lewisburg, W. Va., by an 
organized mob and lynched. The men had been arrested after 
the killing of a constable at Leslie, W. Va. 


In the case of George Banks suit was instituted in the 
Kanawha County Court by Thelma Mullens, administratrix. 
The court ruled against the estate on the ground of lack of 
jurisdiction, holding that action should be brought in the county 
in which the crime was perpetrated. Mr. T. G. Nutter, member 
of the Association’s Board of Directors and of its National Legal 
Committee, Attorney for Mrs. Mullens, appealed the case to the 
State Supreme Court and there, in October, 1932, it was re- 
versed and remanded, sustaining Mr. Nutter’s contention that 
action might be brought in any court in the state. The Banks 
suit was appealed with the understanding that the ruling of the 
court would govern not only in the matter of the lynching of 
George Banks but of Tom Jackson as well.* 


Confession in Walhalla (S. C.) Lynching: Allen Green was 
lynched in April, 1930, at Walhalla, S. C., charged with an at- 
tempted attack on a white girl. More than twenty members 
of the mob were tried and acquitted on the charge of murder. 
Two and a half years later, in October, 1932, Laudy Harris 
confessed that he was one of the leaders of the mob. Under 
the law Harris could not be tried a second time on the murder 
charge. 


*On February 6, 1933, judgments of $5,000 each in these two cases were 
awarded to the administratrixes of the lynched men. The only question now 
involved is the constitutionality of the West Virginia anti-lynching law. On 
this point the prosecuting attorney is taking an appeal to the State Supreme 
Court of Appeals. It is expected that the case will come up at the September, 
1933, term. 
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The Massie Case: Because of their participation in the 
lynching of Joseph Kahahawai in Hawaii for alleged attack 
on Mrs. Thomas H. Massie, the N. A. A. C. P. asked bf President 
Hoover and Secretary of the Navy Charles Francis Adams 
court martial of Lieutenant Thomas H. Massie and enlisted 
men Edward J. Lord and Albert O. Jones. Branches of the 
Association and other organizations joined in this request. No 
response was received from President Hoover, and Secretary 
Adams, in a letter, only deprecated further agitation of the 
case. 


Chapter, Vi 
ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


The Association’s Twenty-third Annual Conference was held 
in Washington, D. C., May 17-22, and was attended by delegates 
representing branches in twenty-six states and the District of 
Columbia. The states with representation were: Alabama, Ar- 
kansas, California, Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Georgia, 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mary- 
land, Michigan, Missouri, New Jersey, New York, North Caro- 
lina, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Virginia, Washington, West 
Virginia and Wyoming. 


No conference during the history of the Association has 
meant more for the cause of the Negro than the Washington 
Conference. Held in the nation’s capital just prior to the na- 
tional conventions of the two major political parties, the eyes 
of the entire country were focussed upon this meeting. The 
resulting publicity was proof of this fact. 


Speakers at the evening sessions were: Mrs. Addie W. Hun- 
ton, chairman of Interracial Work and member of the National 
Board of the Women’s International League for Peace and 
Freedom: United States Senator Arthur Capper; Mr. J. E. Spin- 
earn, President and Chairman of the Board of Directors of the 
N.A.A.C.P.; Prof. Abram L. Harris of Howard University ; 
United States Senator Robert J. Bulkley; Dr. W. E. B. Du 
Bois: Mr. George S. Schuyler, journalist; Prof. John Dewey. 
On Sunday afternoon the speakers were: United States Senator 
Robert M. LaFollette, Dr. Mordecai W. Johnson of Howard 
University, and the Association’s Secretary, Walter White. 
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Among the subjects discussed by the delegates at the busi- 
ness sessions were: “The N.A.A.C.P. and Politics,’ ‘“The 
Negro in the Changing Economic Order,’ “Legal Defense,” 
“Support for the National Office,” “Jim Crow,” “The Crisis,” 
and “Branch Work.” 


Pilgrimage to Harpers Ferry: One of the high spots of the 
Conference was the pilgrimage to Harpers Ferry on the morn- 
ing of Saturday, May 21, where addresses on John Brown were 
delivered by Mr. Oswald Garrison Villard, editor of The Nation, 
Dr. J. Max Barber of Philadelphia, President of the John Brown 
Memorial Association, and Dr. W. E. B. Du Bois. A bronze 
tablet in memory of John Brown had been prepared for placing 
on the John Brown Fort but because of objections raised by 
the trustees of Storer College the tablet was not left. After 
it was exhibited it was brought away and now hangs in the 
National Office of the N. A. A.C. P., there to remain, according 
to a public statement issued at Harpers Ferry, “until such time 
as public sentiment in West Virginia will permit its being placed 
upon John Brown’s Fort.” The inscription on the tablet, to 
which the trustees of Storer College objected, reads: 


“Here John Brown aimed at human slavery a blow that woke a 
guilty nation. With him fought seven slaves and sons of slaves. Over 
his crucified corpse marched 200,000 black soldiers and 4,000,000 freedmen 
singing ‘John Brown’s body lies a-mouldering in the grave But his Soul 
goes marching on!’” 


Visit to Frederick Douglass’ Home: On Sunday morning, 
May 22, at 6:30 o’clock, there was held a sunrise ceremony at 
the Frederick Douglass Home at Anacostia, D. C. Here 
addresses were delivered by Dr. Carter G. Woodson, Director 
of, the Association for the Study of Negro Life and History; 
and M. Dantés Bellegarde, Haitian Minister to the United 
States. Violin selections were rendered by Mr. Joseph Douglass, 
grandson of the late Frederick Douglass. The delegates assem- 
bled were shown through the Home, which is most beautifully 
kept. 


Radio talks during the week of the Conference were given 
by Messrs. Harry E. Davis, member of the Association’s Na- 
tional Board of Directors; Robert W. Bagnall, Director of 
Branches; and Alain Locke of Howard University. 


Memorial to Mrs. Florence Kelley: On the evening of Fri- 
day, May 20, was held a memorial to Mrs. Florence Kelley, 
member of the National Board of Directors, who died on Feb- 
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ruary 17, 1932. The address was delivered by Miss Lillian D. 
Wald of the Henry Street Settlement, New York City. The 


sentiment of the Association is expressed in the following 
tribute by Miss Wald: 


“The National Association has been enriched by the personality, the 
vital qualities of Florence Kelley, since its birth. For us here, any 
formality expressive of appreciation, admiration and reverence for that 
gallant, generous and unique friend must be inadequate and is perhaps un- 
necessary. For nothing that we can say or that can be written could 
give a picture of what her presence in any group meant, what an extraordi- 


nary and, I may say, unparallelled stimulation she was, unless you felt 
ner. 


The Spingarn Medal: Directly following the memorial to 
Mrs. Kelley on Friday evening came the presentation of the 
eighteenth Spingarn Medal to Dr. Robert Russa Moton of Tus- 
kegee Institute. The presentation was made by United States 
Senator Bronson Cutting, of New Mexico. In making the 
award the committee stated that the medal was being given to 
Dr. Moton “for his thoughtful leadership of conservative opinion 
and action on the Negro in the United States, as shown in the 
U. S. Veterans’ Hospital controversy at Tuskegee; by his stand 
on education in Haiti; by his support of equal opportunity for 
the Negro in the American public school system; and by his 
expression of the best ideals of the Negro in his book, ‘What 
the Negro Thinks.’ ” 


The Mme. C. J. Walker Medal: Several nominees for the 
Mme. C. J. Walker Gold Medal for 1931 were presented for 
consideration by the committee of award at its meeting in Janu- 
ary. The two most outstanding of these were Mr. Charles E. 
Dickinson of Columbus, Ohio, and Dr. George L. Johnson of 
Bayonne, New Jersey. In view of the valuable services rendered 
the Association by these two leaders, each a branch president, and 
the scores of commendations received in their behalf from their 
respective states and from other communities, a decision on the 
award was difficult. The committee finally voted unanimously 
that the 1931 medal be presented to Mr. Dickinson and that a 
Scroll of Honor be presented to Dr. Johnson, the scroll to cite 
the reasons for this honor and to be signed by the officers of 
the committee of award. The proviso was made that this recog- 
nition did not preclude Dr. Johnson’s receiving the award in any 
future year. 
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Mr. Dickinson’s achievements included his leadership in the 
fight against Senator McCulloch, who voted for Judge John J. 
Parker for the Supreme Court bench, and his invaluable work 
as President of the Ohio State Conference of Branches. Dr. 
Johnson also led the anti-Parker fight in New Jersey and did 
much to strengthen the N. A. A.C. P. in the State of New Jersey 
through the organization of the first Junior N. A. A.C. P. State- 
wide Oratorical Contest. 


Chapter VI. 
DEPARTMENT OF BRANCHES 


Field workers for the N.A.A.C.P. found during the year 
widespread unemployment in the communities they visited, it 
being estimated that more than three and a half million Negroes 
were unemployed. This occasioned a drop of nearly ten thou- 
sand dollars in the total amount raised by the branches for 
1932. In spite of this, however, two sections of the country, the 
Mountain states and the South Atlantic states, overpaid their 
share of the national budget. Intensive campaigns were con- 
ducted by the Regional Field Secretary, Mrs. Daisy E. Lampkin, 
in Atlanta and Savannah, Georgia; New York City and Brook- 
lyn, New York; Louisville, Kentucky; Richmond, Virginia; 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; and Washington, D. C. The Di- 
rector of Branches conducted campaigns in Detroit, Michigan; 
and Cleveland, Ohio; while the Field Secretary, Mr. Pickens, 
spent several weeks working with the Chicago Branch. Unusu- 
ally successful campaigns conducted by branch officers were 
those in St. Louis, Missouri; and Denver, Colorado. 


State Conferences: During the year the Michigan State 
Conference was revived. A state conference was organized in 
Oklahoma and under its president, Mr. Roscoe Dunjee, did 
excellent work in organizing and stimulating branches. The 
Indiana State Conference under the leadership of Mrs. F. Kath- 
erine Bailey did effective work in stirring up the branches to 
work for the defeat of Senator James E. Watson because of 
his pro-Parker vote. The New Jersey State Conference con- 
tinued its good work for the branches of that state. 


The Ohio State Conference has made a number of investi- 
gations of the penal and reform institutions of the state and 
brought to the attention of the Ohio authorities the discrimina- 
tion practiced in award of contracts by the highway department. 
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Field Work: Following is a detailed statement of the field 
work done by the Association’s officers during 1932: 











Association Other Total 

Executives Meetings Meetings Meetings Mileage 
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isdse. ANSEL EST 5 sola ele ae alee id 49 42 3,563 
[mise stein) ) SS cote beeg natch tts Rete eeielanmen er ere 6 6 1,104 
Macy Whiter Ovineton\ sie i gal 908 
POE OPIN OTT stents etme cs. i 4 4 918 
Gad 83 854 63,270 





The Staff visited the 
. Alabama 


following states: 


i 11. Kentucky 21. North Carolina 

2. Arizona 12. Louisiana 22 Ohio 

3. California 13. Massachusetts 23. Pennsylvania 

4, Colorado 14. Michigan 24. South Carolina 

5. Connecticut 15. Minnesota 25. Texas 

6. Delaware 16. Nebraska 26. Utah 

7. Georgia 17. Nevada 27. Virginia 

8. Illinois 18. New Jersey and the District of 
9. Indiana 19. New Mexico Columbia 

10. Iowa 20. New York 


The volunteer workers in the Speakers Bureau were: 


James E. Allen, New York City 

F. Katherine Bailey, Marion, Ind. 
Louis H. Berry, Newark, N. J. 
Vernon F. Bunce, Orange, N. J. 

C. E. Dickinson, Columbus, Ohio 
Roscoe Dunjee, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Theophilus Mann, Chicago, Ill. 


Isadore Martin, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Alexander F. Miller, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Franklin O. Nichols, New York City 
David H. Pierce, Cleveland, Ohio 
George B. Warren, Chicago, III. 
Archie L. Weaver, Chicago, Ill. 


The Association’s Executives addressed audiences in 58 
forums, clubs and conferences, and spoke at 39 schools, colleges 
and universities in various parts of the country. 


Mr. William Pickens, Field Secretary, spent several weeks in 
Europe during the summer at which time he addressed many 
forums, conferences, and other groups. 
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Branches Organized and Revived: During the year the fol- 
lowing Branches which had been dormant were revived: 


Birmingham, Alabama; Wilmington, Delaware; Council Bluffs, Iowa; 


Las Vegas, Nevada; Chillicothe, Ohio; Darby, Pennsylvania; Florence, South 
Carolina; Galveston, Texas. 


Eleven new Branches were organized in the following places: 


1. Yuma County, Arizona 7%. Hempstead, New York 

2. Camden, Arkansas 8. Wilson, North Carolina 

3. Logansport, Indiana 9. Hennessey, Oklahoma 

4. Cumberland, Maryland 10. Ohio Valley (Sewickley), 

5. Panola County (Pleasant Grove), Pennsylvania | 
Mississippi 11. Glen Rogers, West Virginia 


6. Passaic, New Jersey 


The Branch at Pacific Grove, California, was granted a new 
charter under the name, Monterey Peninsula, in order that it 
might include nearby communities in its work. 


Emergency Committees: An effort was made by the Depart- 
ment to get special committees organized in the Branches, such 
committees to raise sums of twenty-five and fifty dollars to be 
sent to the National Office to help meet the emergency need — 
of the Association. The following Branches responded, either 
sending proceeds from entertainments or contributing the 
amount from their treasuries: 


Northern California; Louisville, Ky.; Boston, Mass.; Grand Rapids, 
Mich.; Kansas City, Mo.; Plainfield, N. J.; South Bergen, County, New 
Jersey; Des Moines, Iowa; Chicago, Ill.; Glen Cove, N. Y.; Hempstead, 
N. Y.; Jamaica, N. Y. (junior and senior Branches); Dutchess County, 
N. Y.; Staten Island, N. Y.; Cleveland, Ohio; Media, Pa.; Allegheney 
Valley, Pa.; Logan, W. Va.; Montgomery, W. Va.; Albuquerque, N. M.; 
Farrell, Pa.; Casper, Wyo. 


This effort resulted in a total of $560.32 for the emergency 
fund. 


Christmas Seals and Coin Cards: The N.A.A.C. P. Christ- 
mas seals, sold through the branches, resulted in $384.11 for 
the National Office during the year. 


N. A. A.C. P. coin cards, holding one dollar in dimes, were 
distributed through the branches early in December, and in- 
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dividual branch officers were requested to make a Christmas 
gift to the Association through the use of these cards. At the 


end of December the returns amounted to $84.00 with reports 
still coming in. 


Honor Roll Branches: Branches that paid the full sum 
allotted them as their portion of the national budget are placed 
on the Honor Roll. Those marked with an asterisk (*) sent 
to the National Office more than the allotted sum. The list for 


1932 follows: 


Birmingham, Alabama* 
Douglas, Arizona* 
Monterey Peninsula, California* 
San Francisco, California* 
Santa Monica, California* 
Denver, Colorado* 

Pueblo, Colorado* 
Wilmington, Delaware* 
Washington, D. C.* 
Atlanta, Georgia* 
Savannah, Georgia* 
Peoria, Illinois* 

Quincy, Illinois* 

French Lick, Indiana* 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
Grand Rapids, Michigan* 
Morristown, New Jersey* 
South Bergen County, New Jersey 
Albuquerque, New Mexico* 
Brooklyn, New York* 
Hempstead, New York* 
Jamaica, New York* 

New Rochelle, New York* 
Poughkeepsie, New York* 


Staten Island, New York* 
Rochester, New York* 
Wilson, North Carolina 
Mansfield, Ohio* 

Wellsville, Ohio 

Oklahoma City, Oklahoma* 
AlleghenyValley, Pennsylvania* 
Glen Cove, New York 
Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania* 
Chester, Pennsylvania 
Cheyney Institute, Pennsylvania* 
Darby, Pennsylvania* 
Media, Pennsylvania* 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania* 
Ohio Valley, Pennsylvania* 
Williamsport, Pennsylvania* 
Willow Grove, Pennsylvania 
Charleston, South Carolina* 
Dallas, Texas* 

Salt Lake City, Utah* 
Hampton, Virginia* 
Richmond, Virginia* 
Casper, Wyoming* 
Cheyenne, Wyoming 


Sectional Support: The following table indicates the support 
given the N.A.A.C.P. by the various sections of the country 


during 1932: 


Orr LON GEA DID ae ch ae eicoeY istovpaa>. 


MippLteE ATLANTIC 


MouUNTAIN 
PACIFIC 
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Amount Total Credited on 
A bportioned Received Apportionment 
$2,400.00 $1,346.15 $1,338.15 
12,375.00 6,362.09 6,319.34 
10,050.00 3,950.94 3,815.04 
4,975.00 2,076.86 2,070.31 
4,350.00 5,535.30 5,407.92 
1,500.00 598.15 588.55 
2,800.00 1,330.54 1,256.11 
1,050.00 1,224.81 1,212.81 
3,550.00 1,919.29 1,744.29 





PUBLICITY 


The most important single source of publicity during the year 
was the Washington Conference. A preliminary story in the New 
York Times of Sunday, May 1, and a number of pre-conference 
releases preceded the sessions. Despite the difficult political 
situation in a presidential year the Washington Conference was 
given more news and editorial space than any in the Associa- 
tion’s history. New York dailies carried from one-half to two- 
thirds of a column, and in some cases a full column of Con- 
ference news daily. Mr. Rodney Dutcher of the N. E. A. service 
from material given him wrote a syndicated story on the politi- 
cal stand of the N.A.A.C.P., and this story was featured in 
hundreds of newspapers throughout the country. In addition, 
there were many editorials—upwards of twenty-five—by news- 
papers throughout the country commenting on one or another 
aspect of the conference. An exhibit of clippings from the daily 
press alone, relating to the conference, covered an entire wall 
in the Conference office. 


Release on the Association’s annual report for 1931 was dis- 
tributed by the Associated Press, and brought eleven editorials 
besides a syndicated editorial resulting in 105 clippings from all 
over the country including points as widely separated as Walla 
Walla, Wash.; Fremont, Neb.; Deland, Fla.; Port Arthur, 
weexas + and Bismarke Nee): 


During the year a multitude of news releases were featured 
in the New York dailies and distributed by press services re- 
sulting in their being carried by the press of the nation. Letters 
to editors of a selected list of influential newspapers were fre- 
quently published. 


The Weekly Press: The work of colored editors must have 
special mention. Most of the colored weeklies use the Asso- 
ciation’s releases. Many publish and feature them regularly, 
and in some cases depend largely on the N. A. A.C. P. service 
for their news. In addition, on matters affecting the interests 
of colored citizens as a group, these papers have functioned as 
a strongly welded unit, backing the Association’s program with 
consistent and hard-hitting editorial support. The public-spir- 
ited and devoted work of these editors and their papers is the 
indispensable means of procuring united and powerful political 
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action by which the cause of the Negro is kept a vital issue and 
advanced in America. Thousands of feet of news space are 
given the Association’s work each year by these weeklies, and 
literally hundreds of editorials have loyally urged readers to 
act intelligently for the best interests of the group. 


Literature Distribution: Besides the large quantities of 
literature distributed through the Association’s branches, the 
National Office responded to more than 500 individual requests 
from all parts of the world for literature regarding the work 
of the Association. This meant the distribution by mail of at 
least five times that number of pieces of literature to individuals. 
This does not include the numerous personal calls at the Na- 
tional Office made in person for information and literature on 
the Association; nor does it include literature sent in bulk upon 
request to various organizations for distribution. In addition, 
the annual report for 1931 was sent to public libraries in the 
principal cities of the country. 


Chapter VIII. 
MISCELLANEOUS 


The President’s Hoarding Conference: Invitation was ex- 
tended by President Hoover to Mr. J. E. Spingarn as President 
of the N.A.A.C.P. to attend the Conference on Hoarding 
which was held in Washington, at the call of the President, on 
February 6. Mr. Spingarn was present at the conference where 
plans were laid for an intensive national drive against the 
hoarding of money. Much publicity was given by the daily 
press to a statement given out in Washington, termed “a dis- 
cordant note,” by Mr. Spingarn, who said it was merely ironical 
to invite a representative of Negroes to a hoarding conference 
when they have no money; that “it is not unlike inviting a man 
dying of starvation to listen to a lecture on the dangers of 
extravagance.” 


New York City Public School Textbooks: The Association’s 
annual report for 1931 tells of the appointment by the Board 
of Directors of a committee to conduct a study of textbooks 
in use in the New York City public schools with a view to an 
authoritative protest to the Board of Education and to the 
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Mayor. The work has not as yet been completed. It was 
found that in order to present an effective memorial a much 
more comprehensive study must be made than had at first been 
planned. Early in 1933 a trained research worker is to begin 
work under the direction of the Association’s committee, which 
in its preliminary report to the Board of Directors said: 


“The result of examination of thirty-three books reveals a condition 
not less than appalling and fraught with grave peril to any attempt to 
secure social, political, civil or economic justice for the colored people of 
America. The committee feels it cannot too strongly beg the careful 
attention of the Board, of the Association at large, and of all friends of 
justice to this condition. It is a fact apparent upon any survey of these 
books that the young people of America are being taught a conception 
of the character, capacity, history and achievements of the Negro utterly 
at variance with the facts and calculated to arouse against him feelings 
of aversion and contempt. There is among all these works scarcely one 
that is wholly free from this tendency. In many instances the records 
about the Negro, about the Civil War and its cause, about the Recon- 
struction Period, have been so distorted and falsified as to render them 


worthless as any presentation of truth and insufferable in their rank 
injustice.” 


Appointment of Dr. J. C. Love on the New Jersey State 
Educational Survey Committee: When the daily press of Oc- 
tober 27 carried news of the appointment by Governor A. Harry 
Moore of New Jersey of a committee of twenty-four citizens 
to make the survey of the New Jersey school system requested 
by the State Teachers Association, the National Office took 
note of the fact that no colored appointee was among the mem- 
bers of the committee. Thereupon a communication was sent 
Governor Moore calling his attention to this fact and pointing 
out the peculiar difficulties under which Negro school children 
labor. The Governor was urged to avail himself of the oppor- 
tunity to know these particular problems through the addition 
of at least one Negro to the committee. The Governor wrote 
in reply, “I think your objection is well founded and if you will 
advise me of some outstanding Negro in New Jersey... I can 
see no reason why he should not be added to the list. Per- 
sonally, I think very highly of Dr. J. C. Love of Montclair, 
but there might be some objection to him on the ground that 
he would be the only clergyman.” The National Office wrote 
Governor Moore that it felt his choice of Dr. Love to be an 
excellent one. On November 7 the Governor wrote: 


“This is to advise you that I have today appointed Dr. J. C. Love 
as a member of the State Educational Survey Committee.” 
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Howard University Appropriation: In the wave of budget 
cutting in Congress, Howard University, whose appropriation 
was in the Department of the Interior bill, suffered a cut of 
fifty-eight per cent, largely because Congress could not become 
reconciled to a $400,000 heating plant item. The N.A.A.C.P. 
pala in protesting and working against abnormal and harm- 
ul cuts. 


B. B. Montgomery: Upon learning that the appointment of 
B. B. Montgomery, a lily-white anti-Negro Mississippian, as 
United States Marshal was to be taken up by the Senate, the 
National Office of the N. A. A.C. P. urged senators not to vote 
for this appointment. Mr. Montgomery was alleged in affidavits 
to have publicly stated that he did not believe there were any 
chaste Negro women, and that he would not take part in a 
Republican committee meeting or convention in Mississippi with 
a Negro woman participating. At first President Hoover flatly 
refused to withdraw the name although requested to do so by 
two leading Republican senators who were to come up for re- 
election in districts with large Negro population. However, 
under continual pressure the President, on July 8, did withdraw 
the nomination after an avalanche of protests had reached him 
from senators and from Negro organizations all over the country. 
This fight was led by Mr. and Mrs. Eugene P. Booze of Mound 
Bayou, Mississippi. 


Judge James Baldwin: Because he imposed a savagely se- 
vere sentence, that of death, upon a colored man who had thrown 
- himself upon the mercy of the court, colored people and their 
friends opposed the appointment as federal judge of Judge James 
Baldwin of Decatur, Illinois. At the request of the Decatur 
Branch of the N. A. A. C. P. the National Office began quiet and 
intensive work, wiring the Department of Justice with request 
that the appointment be held up pending completion of an in- 
vestigation into Judge Baldwin’s attitude towards Negroes. This 
investigation revealed that “a number of colored citizens of 
Decatur say that they would as soon trust their legal rights to 
a court in Georgia as to this judge,” and that Judge Baldwin 
had a conspicuous record of reversals of his decisions by higher 
courts. The result of the Association’s efforts was that Judge 
Baldwin failed to receive the appointment. 
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Board of Directors: Mrs. Florence Kelley died on February 
17, 1932. Mrs. Kelley was one of the founders of the Associa- 
tion, having signed the call issued in 1909. As noted in another 
part of this report, a memorial to Mrs. Kelley was held during 
the Association’s Twenty-third Annual Conference in Washing- 
ton at which the memorial address was delivered by Miss 
Lillian D. Wald. 


Staff: Upon recommendation of the Budget Committee the 
Board of Directors at its December meeting voted that Mr. 
Robert W. Bagnall, Director of Branches, and two clerks be 
dropped from the staff. In making this recommendation the 
Budget Committee stated: “The income of the Association from 
all sources for the first ten months of the current year con- 
clusively demonstrates that to continue the present staff is to 
incur a ruinous deficit. In the case of none of those recom- 
mended to be dropped is there the slightest implication of un- 
satisfactory service. It is simply a case of selecting those posi- 
tions which under the tremendous pressure of present conditions 
we can first spare.” 


Mr. Bagnall had served the Association as Director of 
Branches for twelve years. 


At the close of the year Mr. Herbert J. Seligmann, Director 
of Publicity for thirteen years, resigned his position. In the 
interest of economy Mr. Seligmann’s position has not been filled 
but the publicity work has been taken over by the Assistant 
Secretary, Mr. Roy Wilkins, a trained newspaper man. 


Chapter IX. 
FINANCES 


The Mme. C. J. Walker Estate: In 1931 the N.A.A.C.P. 
Board of Directors voted consent to the sale of the Villa Lewaro 
at Irvington-on-the-Hudson, New York, designated in the will 
of the late Mme. C. J. Walker to go to the N.A.A.C.P. “or 
such other organization as was doing most for Negro uplift” 
at the death of her daughter, Miss A’Lelia Walker. This con- 
sent was given on condition that the Association be given $5,000 
out of the proceeds of the sale. The property was sold in 
May, 1932, and the sum of $5,000 was turned over to the 
Association. 
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The McMurtrie Estates: It was noted in the Association’s 
annual report for 1931 that Miss Mary D. McMurtrie of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., who died in 1929 provided in her will, after several 
specific bequests, that her entire residuary estate, following the 
death of her sister, Miss Ellen McMutrtrie, should be divided 
equally between the American Civil Liberties Union and the 
National Association for the Advancement of Colored People. 
Miss Ellen McMurtrie died in November, 1931, leaving in her 
own will a direct bequest to the Association of $5,000.* During 
1932 the Association received from the estate of Miss Mary 
Dr. McMurtrie, in cash and through the sale of securities 
$21,927.40, together with certain other real estate and securities. 


Bequest of William J. Woodlin: Dr. William J. Woodlin of 
Columbus, Ohio, died on February 9, 1932, leaving in his will 
a bequest to the N.A.A.C. P. of five hundred dollars. 


Insurance Policy of Dr. George M. Wilkins: Dr. George M. 
Wilkins, proprietor of the Citizen’s Drug Store of Victoria, 
Texas, took out during 1932 a $1,000 life insurance policy pay- 
able at his death to the N. A. A.C. P. In writing the Association 
of his action Dr. Wilkins expressed the hope that five hundred 
other colored citizens would do likewise. 


Life Members: The Life Membership Plan was established 
in the realization that the Association can function at its highest 
efficiency only if the daily efforts to secure funds necessary for 
its maintenance are in a large degree lifted from the shoulders 
of those whose chief work ought to be the carrying out of the 
aims for which the organization exists. The Board of Directors 
recognize that this cannot be done and the work placed on the 
most effective basis through the small membership dues from 
which the Association derives the major part of its financial 
support. Therefore, these Life Memberships have been estab- 
lished to provide an opportunity for those individuals more for- 
tunately circumstanced to give not only for themselves but on 
behalf of those less able to give. 


The names of Life Members of the Association are inscribed 
on a bronze tablet which is to be kept at the National Office 
so long as the Association exists, or in some place where its 
historical significance will be properly recognized by future 





*In January, 1933, the Association received $2,020.99, the legacy having 
been reduced to this amount because of the shrinkage of securities since the 
making of Miss McMurtie’s will. 
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generations. 


As a mark of appreciation to each individual com- 


plying with the provisions for Life Membership, the Board of 
Directors have authorized the casting of a bronze medal, prop- 
erly inscribed, to be presented on some appropriate occasion. 


This plan was inaugurated in 1927 and below are given the 
names of those who have become Life Members and those who 
have subscribed to Life Membership since that time: 


LirE MEMBERS 


Fee of $500 payable in full, or in annual instalments of at 


least $100. 


John B. Nail, New York City 

Ernest R. Alexander, New York City 

Harry E. Davis, Cleveland, O. 

Louise W. Davis, Cleveland, O. 

John M. Drew, Darby, Pa. 

John H. Howard, New York City 
*Charles K. Ovington, New York City 

Elizabeth Ovington, New York City 

Mary White Ovington, New York City 
*Albert E. Pillsbury, Boston, Mass. 


PAIp IN Part: 


Eleanor Alexander, Cleveland, O. 
Edward W. Anderson, San Diego, Cal. 
John A. Bailey, Columbus, O. 

A. E. Bush, Little Rock, Ark. 

Simeon T. Carson, Washington, D.C. 


Edward S. Cunningham, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


James H. Curry, Jersey City, N. J. 

Dennis Edwards, New York City 

Charles H. Garvin, Cleveland, O. 

Elzora Gibson, Los Angeles, Cal. 

C. B. Gilmore, Athens, Ga. 

John R. Hawkins, Washington, D. C. 

Lonnie Hicks, New York City 

H. B. Holmes, Columbus, O. 

J. W. Hudspeth, East Orange, N. J. 

Willis N. Huggins, New York City 
*John Hurst, Baltimore, Md. 

James A. Jackson, Columbus, O. 

Nannie E. Jewell, St. Louis, Mo. 

Paul E. Johnson, Chicago, Ill. 

Wardner H. Jones, Buffalo, N. Y. 


*Deceased. 
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Jestina Roy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Amy E. Spingarn, New York City 
Arthur B. Spingarn, New York City 
J. E. Spingarn, New York City 
*Neval H. Thomas, Washington, D. C. 
Helen D. Washington, Newark, N. J. 
A. Wilberforce Williams, Chicago, Ill. 
*Mary E. Wilson, Boston, Mass. 
Louis T. Wright, New York City 


B. L. Jordan, Richmond, Va. 

E. A. Kendall, Hot Springs, Ark. 

Nathan R. Margold, New York City 

Carl Murphy, Baltimore, Md. 

John E. Nail, New York City 

LA. (Nixon, ‘El Paso, Texas 

James W. Roberson, Jersey City, N. J. 

M. E. Ross, New York City 

O. H. Sweet, Detroit, Mich. 

R. M. Tribbitt, Columbus, O. 

U. Conrad Vincent, New York City 

Maggie L. Walker, Richmond, Va. 

Moses L. Walker, Detroit, Mich. 

J.Q.R. A. Webb, Norfolk, Va. 

W. W. Wolfe, Newark, N. J. 

Afro-American Life Insurance Co., 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

The National Benefit Life Insurance 
Company, Washington, D. C. 

Order of the Eastern Star, Mobile, Ala. 

Beaux Art Club, Newark, N. J. 


FINANCES 


Report of W. C. Heaton and Company, Certified Public 
Accountants, 25 West 45th Street, New York. 


National Association for the Advancement of Colored People, 
69 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Gentlemen: 


Pursuant to engagement, we have made a limited examina- 
tion of the books and other accounting records of the 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF 
COLORED PEOPLE. 


GENERAL DEPARTMENT 


for the year ended December 31, 1932. In connection therewith, 
we have prepared and submit the following financial statements : 


Exhibit A—Balance Sheet, December 31, 1932. 


Exhibit B—Statement of Income and Expenses (Exclusive 
of Special Funds) for the Year Ended De- 
camber 31°) 1932) 


Exhibit C—Summary Statement of Special Funds for the 
Year Ended December 31, 1932. 


While a detailed audit of the accounts was not made, exten- 
sive tests were applied to determine the correctness and accuracy 
of the various entries. We have made the usual verification of 
balance sheet items. 


We are submitting below in condensed form a comparison 
of the funds and liabilities as at December 31, 1932 and 1931 
with increases and decreases: 
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Increase 











December December or 
31, 1932 31, 1931 Decrease 
ASSETS 
Cash Feit Ny ite ok ier ORM re eee $2,522.65 $6,508.26 $3,085.61 
Bands iia io es a ae Ra 10,570.87 10,213.50 357.37 
Due Special Defense Fund from General 

Pund—Contta.* wipe ae eee eee 5,000.00 5.00000) ou Atoka 
Due Legal Defense Fund from General Fund 

Contra cans coh haere aa ee ee 716.30 5,645.05 4,928.75 
Due Life Membership Fund from General 

Fund—Contra 0 as heen ee ene 2,699.84 59.72 2,640.12 
Loans Receivable—The Crisis ...cccccccesssseeee 3,000.00 B OOOO tei e 
Crisis Publishing Company, Inc.—Cost of 

ETICOLDOYALITIO star i ey nny Ue aes en 75.9 ci Ec 75.00 
Accounts Receivable—Advances ........cccccecee 275.89 634.20 358.31 
New York Branch Membership Drive _........ OTT Be) cute canner 91.78 
Inventory—Branch Card Files, Office Sup- 

DCS RETO ite, aN cnee eae aae a Ricca Ta [hey 400.00 418.45 18.45 
Furniture and Fixtures, Net of Depreciation 4,326.25 4,505.15 178.90 
Prepaid si nsutancen: meter ey cae ae oaie LO Cs ee ee 107.77 
Securities not Realized (Nominal Value)...... LOD al ram cal apkurtert 1.00 

Total mA ssets decane hereto $99,787.35 $35,984.33 $6,196.08 
LIABILITIES 
Specialy Und 7 RESErVEd. wa pimtticce cept veel ee $21,173.93 $26,889.52 $5,775.50 
Accounts Payable itu snitch eee cae 1,949.97 3,311.19 1,361.22 
Ioan, ‘Payable ae e es iiaice areas area 1,367.24 2,250.00 882.76 
Due. to Special Defense Fund from General 

Pund=Contra 1 Be Ns a ae go 5,000.00 5,000.00 2 Aes 
Due to Legal Defense Fund from General 

Farmnd-—Cantia | ae ye ae 8 Ane 1) ee aan ae 716.30 5,645.05 4,928.75 
Due to Life Membership Fund from Gen- 

eral: Bond—Contha sx. oes) 2,699.84 59.72 2,640.12 
New. ‘York: Branch Membership. Drive. 2#.02) Mase ce 108.81 108.81 

Total Rimbitities 3.47.04 hs aoe $32,907.28 $43,264.29 $70,357.01 

Net WortH or Deficit 
Balance Jantiaryndo.Livannesren te cease neepetine $7,279.96 $782.66 $6,497.30 
Net Income or Loss for the Year ........0..00.. 4,160.03 6,497.30 10,657.33 
Net Worth or Deficit, December 31........ $3,119.93 $7,279.96 $4,160.03 
Total Liabilities, Net of Deficit........ $29,787.35 $35,984.33 $6,196.98 


aN 
oo 





Operations for the year are summarized below: 


DT Pa rope So 2 A AG | TS Ee Be ne ee oO $45,844.78 
RPE ECR PROTOS ee ctarrs otter en cere tee aes eran AEN a im tar 54,643.62 
kts EMITS” CODETATINS IRE: ei tog hoo au ssevccspased atviecniatees, $8,798.84 
SURE SUMNETYOUUVITYACIONIS ef neck kee tyre kph fle csscticke Lote Auten tenets 5,197.50 
Loss—Ordinary Operations and Crisis Appropriation .......... $13,996.34 

Other Income—Stocks, Bonds, etc., from Legacies Realized, Net of 
Pauenses, in Connection «1 herewith” ,.5.).d ceatatetechictiswd mies cs 18,156.37 
IT Ua gla 20a pe eters pnb dar RA aa op ol me Oey orb SRE A, BABE eae $4,160.03 


During the year the Association received securities from a 
legacy. Some of the securities were sold and the amount 
realized is shown as other income. The Association still has 
on hand mortgages, stocks and bonds of an approximate value 
of $26,000.00. In accord with your request, the securities are 
shown in the balance sheet, at the nominal amount of $1.00. 
As they are liquidated, the net proceeds will be taken into the 
accounts as income. 


The Crisis, a separate organization, belongs to the Association, 
but the assets and liabilities thereof are not included in the 
statements. As at December 22, 1932, The Crisis Publishing 
Company, Inc., was organized to take over certain of the assets 
and liabilities of The Crisis in exchange for its capital stock. 
We were informed that the balance of the assets will be taken 
over and the remaining liabilities will be assumed by the 
N.A.A.C.P. These transactions have not been given effect 
in the statements as details have not been available. 


In our opinion, the appended balance sheet and statement 
of income and expenses disclose with substantial accuracy, the 
financial position of the General Department of the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored People as at De- 
cember 31, 1932. and the financial operations for the year then 
ended, respectively. 


Very truly yours, 


W. C. Heaton & CoMPANY 


EXHIBIT A 


BALANCE SHEET, DECEMBER 31, 1932 








FuNDS 


Due to or from 
Amount Cash Bonds Total 
SPECIAL FUNDS (SEE CONTRA) 
Legal Defense Fund—General $716.30 $2,020.88 $6,436.75 $9,178.93 
Life Membership Fund—Gen- 
eral. (aed: Migiaiagen 2,699.84 166.04 2,134.12 5,000.00 
Special Defense Fund—General?°5,000.00 © ).....004. heals 5,000.00 
John W. Griggs Endowment 
Fund (held in trust during 


Ate OTe) OHV ERS TIO Os ee Ge el Ee ee 1,000.00 1,000.00 
Bettie G. Francis Endowment 
Fund ee a cee irene etme ere ea 6 9 tei fey. 1,000.00 1,000.00 


$8,416.14 $2,186.92 $10,570.87 $21,173.93 





GENERAL FUND Contra 
Cash 
InkBankiie eis hes ees Sel ee $235.73 
Pettys@ash hind ie eae 100.00 
$335.73 
Joaris *Recetvable—Crists.@ 2k. sonnet el 3,000.00 
Crisis Publishing Company, Inc.—Cost of Incor- 

POTALING Tih. mec ce ae rien | eee align.) gett Seen 75.00 
Accounts Receivable—Advances to Employees ........ 275.89 
New York Branch Membership Drive.............00...... 91.78 
TNVEntoryiad to ai Ok Doe aol pea Kee aes Te 400.00 
Furniture and Fixtures—Net of Depreciation.......... 4,326.25 
Prepaid sinsuratiGe?t. 207. es i.. cet eed chew tetom RL 107.77 

Total yee che ee pike h Oe A ang $8,612.42 
Securities—Not Realized 
Mortgages Receivable, Mary D. Mc- 
Matiries| sep acy ach cee $23,000.00 

StOCks $4010 VOONdS oo) eer els eee 863.62 

Stocks and Bonds—Estate of Mary 

D. McMurtrie 

Complete Ownership— Value 
Nob Wetermineds iyi cu 
Held in Joint Account with 1.00 
American Civil Liberties 
inion. 2.) peats Wa tee 
$26,364.62 
Less: Reserve for Unrealized Se- 
CUPIIES (ooh oe ee 26,363.62 
NominalsValie Alves thee 1.00 
Total’ Geteral Mand “Pr Gua cick ice 8,613.42 
Potal VASsets iA disks cose tee eee $29,787.35 








EXHIBIT A (Continued) 





————o—w——————— lll 


LIABILITIES 


SPECIAL FUND RESERVES (SEE CONTRA) 


Legal Defense Fund Eri ATER ees OS URE I RE, $9,173.93 
PASM METRES Hip E UNG) cs cscsus en edvence, $2,865.88 
Life Membership. Reserve .........0...........0. 2,134.12 
re here hee eek ect he Sy Be 5,000.00 
Spee MEVOReUSG MUN Ls Sin cr ts eteeUlels oc. Bla veces 5,000.00 
John W. Griggs Endowment Fund ....... 1,000.00 
Bettie G. Francis Endowment Fund) -..0.............0. 1,000.00 
prt el Mab UTC" IROSOLVES Syiitas ins ucateatsAoveecapteatetercs so: ae EE $21,173.93 
GENERAL FUND 
Loan Payable—American Fund for Public Service... $1,367.24 
PNOCOUIT seeird VAD lems OPAC 5 S.s cng acess fons tavewnmhapeteretvascsntee* 1,742.61 
PRCCOULLS ELOY ADIEC—CTUSIS | vats scsveastesaxseceatcegacanivevnecagevantes 207.36 
Due to 
Pera Mmeerenses FUN 1... tac sc etseretstens $716.30 
tee Membership eb ind. 2.)4.007-is.-0. 2,699.84 
SUE Cia ePClense) MUNG ov nccsne pees 5,000.00 
Aietice MAGOUMTA Wott tena by tales cesta ta eee 8,416.14 
Total Liabilities—General Fund .......00.0.0... $11,733.35 
Net WortH or Deficit 
epee MeN ATGAT Vin ly) LOSCR cp sotistndtit exieisiseseiaws $7,279.96 
Net Income for Year, per Exhibit B .......... 4,160.03 
Deficit, December 31, 19382 (eo tees 3,119.93 
Waa eta piles e INCE OF CDCI part remtegctecseeatetyarers 8,613.42 
Total Reserves, Liabilities and Net of Deficit ............ $29,787.35 


ee ———————————————————————————————————————nrcShacacorvwr[° 
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EXHIBIT B 


STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENSES 
(Exclusive of Special Funds) 


For the Year Ended December 31, 1932 


GENERAL FUND 


INCOME 
{SONTTIDULLOTIS Ey Ace eS TL ae eerie eta pasheote ested, $17,179.04 
Iivtereshv and oividends uur na gue o ae ky ott ge 1,262.86 
Literatur ep kes ruc Lvenuei nr setaieh ya cinteetyated ryinuen cee alas so RO 208.38 
COMPISEITIAS 005 bLITIDS ata ei te oo nor ee nae Sala cna ees 358.11 
Benehts oar tull eaten ee ir eee Ee en RL ad 37.52 
Membership, etc. 
Branches (Including Branch Con- 
ETIDUHONS ) sic tareties Canna moe tes $20,226.89 
Branch Contributions for Travel- 
INS MEEXDETISE. Ui. idt en eee 1,948.03 
Membersvar Ua rier. eerie cee 2,702.95 
Life (Amount Applicable to 1932) 1,475.00 
Branch Contributions for Annual 
Conference—Washington, D. C. 446.00 
Total. Membership, ef¢; carers wen ewer: 26,798.87 
$45,844.78 
EXPENSES 
Salaries 
Administtativessa. pin <  ainrein, $9,314.32 
Field (i ie Nhe i. reounl 6,142.44 
Publics ty) cise sein eu teri, es utes 2,481.30 
Clerical ico eee We Pale 13,919.26 
Crisis aya crea. eae Ae etme tt 4,387.44 
Wah (ahha hs (Ona Mi ana a HAO Lee merger pre rem 175.00 
Total’ Salaries” ji} eo a, eet ioe eee ae $36,419.76 
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EXHIBIT B—(Continued ) 


STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENSES 
(Exclusive of Special Funds) 


For the Year Ended December 31, 1932 


SSS SS SS SS Sn rereeneeneeee eee 





GENERAL FUND 


Advertising 


DARI SAS TE ck ONSET ae EEE AE eae oe oo RE a 20.40 
Reenter tar ten A RRS aE ope A tua (ll ope RUAN AS 2,160.80 
Dever PONTE Mae ice suru sc ot alee TG fe Cue ee 132.29 
Mereomone and: Lelee rap sink ccdssenidivicaths ccorhiceedeue, 902.96 
USACE 19 1, VAM MIRA TE 2 St Oa a SS 2,911.91 
Printing, Multigraphing and Stationery ..0..000.000........ 1,983.80 
EUR MURM OER eer e picts itch sides le dcl ded me letteod: 3,450.08 
Annual Conference Expenses—Washington, D. C..... 1,106.04 
Depreciation—Furniture and Fixtures ........cccc. 227.70 
Eta ape tities yg) STA eee 0 Ratha ep aN A (ONC dee 243.51 
DET SCOUL AIR TSW) eee tent uc. 5. ests -aamveahlceplogdants Meee 1,388.58 
Serer GDeCIAOUIONGA pee eel or iain tr ie ea: 3,478.22 
NI SCCMAneds. LIsbursements. §.)..1c.c:sxsecsoumsosdasacorrceorsas 168.38 
Dare Camere Rate SL, ease hee dave cue Sue. 17.35 
PRT ESOT LN OL Go LAV ADIOS te. ioycchs aos caatendarseecen iets snes 31.84 

BLscvte pe RPETISOS ices scr tchict cas bic Soul bees fedevurteae oe he end 
ese OT CINALY mG) PeTALiONs (ergs tener akon 

CWO ce PELLET bbe Ulett RRS RII ne lel nA i. CoMEME Renu nie dln Oot UA Rea 

Loss—Ordinary Operations and Crisis ccc 

OTHER INcoME—Legacies Realized 
Mintateemta niacin wich jut VWALROL fae k ic, cinder antec $5,000.00 
Estate of Mary D. McMurtrie—Stocks ......0.0.... 4,642.44 
Estate of Mary D. McMurtrie—Bonds ..........0.00000.... 17,285.02 
Estate of Mary D. McMurtrie—Stocks and Bonds 

not Realized—Value Undetermined ...............004 1.00 
POS TeL CRD es Mitre Ret Se Mec P are Mane meen ots ach an case e cea $26,928.46 
Deduct 
PME TIRATICC os) AN a raicsiie arene talene as $7,784.78 
MSO Al PEURDELISC (ees catirages tert ctescari nas! 987.31 
8,772.09 
Net Amount Realized ........csccscssessesseee reeset 
Net Income to Exhibit A ......ccccsecsescseeenessesersonees 


$54,643.62 


8,798.84 
5,197.50 


$13,996.34 


18,156.37 


$4,160.03 


——_—_—_——————————— i —Ssa—a———m 
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EXHIBIT.C 


SUMMARY STATEMENT OF SPECIAL FUNDS 


For the Year Ended December 31, 1932 


LEGAL DEFENSE FUND 


FANUATY Len OOP PA LATICE. in .ncstescartita sick aie tetas, eon pea $14,004.52 


Income 


Contributions — Mississippi Flood Investi- 


PATOL Cee ee ate ae pe Lak eee $2,607.25 
Miscellaneous heceipts) gh eiaun Arica 333.45 
Intéeresteon sBOndse no ae oe eens nee 130.00 

TT OtalSREGEI Dts else racy hicets rete: oe es ae eee 3,070.70 

A War Una ime ee Rese nA am ee TS ge $17,075.22 

Expenditures 

Attorneys’ Fees, Witnesses, etc. ............00 $2,147.76 
Salaries EN Wainer sia erence ome aa a 2,067.56 
Telephone and Telegraph: ...0........4..cccccrceseeevese 162.55 
Traveling’) oie sey eee eee ot oe 471.97 
Mississippi Flood Investigations .................. 1,208.26 
Printing -and'sSupplies: ascete ace en 450.48 
Miscellaneous: s2:4ke.. ee Lee 31.72 
168s (0 wDONdS + O01d. Ms.ea ae 204.49 
Scottsboro: Cases Weta ek A ee 1,156.50 

Total Pxpendttires. cain cca toca eee See 7,901.29 

Balance December 0919 81932, 6c ee $9,173.93 
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EXHIBIT C (Continued ) 


— SSS ————S 


LIFE MEMBERSHIP FUND 


January 1, 1932, Undisbursed Balance occ. $5,885.00 
AGHOnse During thealYeqe Bisse OR Monten, 2 ay ok np». 465.00 
$6,350.00 
Transferred to Life Membership Reserve ............... $2,134.12 
Transferred to General Income During Year ......... 1,350.00 
3,484.12 
December 31, 1932, Undisbursed Balance ......0-0.000000000.. $2,865.88 
Life Membership Reserve, December, 31, 1932 
Windisbursed® Balancel eee ies ee AE te 2,134.12 
Bie) sod ie cle ast Bees LEAs Tied ERR TOE 0h ome CERES. eat coM $5,000.06 


SPECIAL DEFENSE FUND 


January 1, 1932, Undisbursed Balance .....ccccccscccccsesscsscsscessecsseseese. $5,000.00 

December 31, 1932, Undisbursed Balance ....c.ccccccccsccccsccssscssssesesees $5,000.00 
JoHn W. Griccs ENDOWMENT FuNpD 

Nanary 01, 31932,9 Undisbursed. Balances :.00 10:8 ee a $1,000.00 

Mecemper a1.) 1992.6 Uindisbursed:. Balanced |), sussis ties sencosorees-ceeosecns $1,000.00 
Bettie G. Francis ENDOWMENT FuND 

Bandary shoa9as,  Undisbursed: Balance. 10.0.0 deeeedondae sn ce $1,000.00 

December 31, 1932, Undisbursed Balance .00...........ccccccssscssessseeees $1,000.00 
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Chapter X. 
THE CRISIS 


The cash income of The Crisis for the year 1932 was $25,847. 
One hundred and seventy-five thousand copies of The Crisis were 
printed and sold during the year, making a total distribution of 
9,244,979 copies from 1910 through 1932. 


The year was a most difficult one for all publications and large 
numbers went out of existence. It has been a difficult task to keep 
The Crisis alive but its budget has been balanced by drastic cutting 
in the number of employees, in the wages paid, by introducing the 
five-day week, and also by cutting the size and cost of the magazine. 


All this has been possible by aid from the General Treasury of 
the N.A. A.C. P. During the past year the General Treasury has 
paid the editor’s salary and provided for the reduction of The Crisis 
debt. On the other hand, The Crisis has paid into the N. A. A. C. P. 
Treasury $1,239 as commissions on subscriptions secured by 
branches. The total amount thus paid, from 1920 to 1932, is $19,597, 
which balances the amount which the Association has contributed 
to The Crisis since 1915. 


In December, 1932, the Crisis Publishing Company was incorpo- 
rated. All the stock of the corporation is owned by the N. A. A. C. P. 
and the change is simply a movement to establish the position of 
The Crisis as a business institution, and to limit the liability of the 
NP ACAD C..Py tor tiuture? debts. 


It need hardly be added that the need of a critical and well- 
informed organ of opinion just now for the guidance of the Ameri- 
can Negro can hardly be over-estimated. 


FINANCIAL REPORT 
For the Year Ended, December 31, 1932 


The Crisis, 
69 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


Pursuant to engagement we have made a limited examination 
of the books and other accounting records of The Crisis for the 
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year ended December 31, 1932. In connection therewith, we have 
prepared and submit the following financial statements: 


Exhibit A—Balance Sheets, December $11 982. 


Exhibit B—Profit and Loss Statement for Year Ended De- 
cember 31, 1932. 


The usual verification of balance sheet items, including direct 
confirmation of bank balances, has been made. We were, however, 
unable to obtain a letter verifying the $300.00 on deposit with 
the Post Office at Albany, N. Y. 


Operations for the year have resulted in an operating loss of 
$2,628.74. The salary of the Editor was paid by the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored People and the profit 
and loss statement is therefore relieved of this amount. The Asso- 
ciation also contributed $4,997.50 toward the expenses of The Crisis 
which, when offset by the operating loss of $2,628.74, resulted in a 
decrease in the deficit amounting to $2,368.76. Details are shown 
in Exhibit B. 


In Exhibit A the assets and liabilities are shown as at the end 
and the beginning of the year, with increases and decreases in the 
columns to the right. A study of the figures disclose the following: 





PURE LEASC MIN PIS IADAIITIES (occscte fetes ocste eee eets $4,994.59 
PIRELOA SEMA ASSETS Ul. Pasi heres, aetoesiie itera kas et 2,625.83 
DYBETEAS Ot Ue LICLICIE siessi cine ts taest cee ties a $2,368.76 


The Crisis organization is a part of the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People, but for the accounting pur- 
‘poses it has always been treated as a separate entity. As at Decem- 
~ ber 22, 1932, The Crisis Publishing Company, Inc., was organized 
to take over certain of the assets and liabilities of The Crisis in 
exchange for its capital stock. We were informed that the balance 
of the assets will be taken over, and the remaining liabilities will 
be assumed by the National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People. These transactions have not been given effect in 
the statements as the details have not been available. 


In our opinion, the attached balance sheet and profit and loss 
statement exhibit with substantial accuracy, the financial position of 
The Crisis at December 31, 1932 and the result of operations for 
the year then ended, respectively. 


Very truly yours, 
W. C. Heaton & ComPANy. 
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THE CRISIS 


BALANCE SHEET, DECEMBER 31, 1932 





ASSETS 
CuRRENT ASSETS 
Cash 
PTY OES STIS ak Saceees eater ERAN ert oa es ck ee $11.90 
OF Wale E48 Ca GMP a dae Lira Ls oe A ail al EAM Lan 25.00 
Opal VGASH y cissceeh A thesle thee eee ek ct a $36.90 
Accounts Receivable 
AdvertiSers (heey eater ont $3424.67 
Less Reserve for Doubtful Ac- 
COUTLUSN pep ete rh neat beso se 1,200.00 
NEC ye late wig. aaa $2,224.67 
dA wrentsipnds MNT e BONO Shah AU e dha tla $3,971.48 
Less Reserve for Doubtful Ac- 
COURIES ery recta ences een aie n es 3,000.00 
NC EMRE erat Benin, LE enn Pot e eee $971.48 
Duevtronmt rode rr BOOKS i, sine aca ers aaa 64.21 
POUIE TET OT) ROE PN US ae tere ead (Ae tm tye te 207.36 
Total AccountsiiReceivablesic.2 ce ee 3,467.72 
INVENTORIES 
Papervaty williams Press wie accardren eee ete era $180.93 
Janay idG3S-VISsie) s-ea! con coastes eee Sa ect 62.33 
BOOKS 0 Pee tens eis Meee aN a ee ee ene a 552.94 
‘lL Otal -Inventoriess fe sets jane Aen ete ca alee 796.20 
Total Gurrent: Assets 4 (aca. wee $4,300.82 
OtTHER AssEeTts—Not CURRENT 
Investment 
Black) Swan, Paonograpit, s3tOcke weet cae ae trie eee ee $1.00 
Deposit ¥with Post Office 510k kee eee ed Re ee Te ee 325.00 
Deferred Charges 
AdvaricestowA gents eect. wttan amare eae. $28.85 
Prepaidvinstirance pags gk a aie cain ie eee 20.84 
Stahloneryiratias QUPDILES 5c uae oedin oir ake ers 93.30 
Total “Deterred | © arres orn. incerta erp aunmmerc ie 142.99 
Furniture and Fixtures, Net of Depreciation ..............:c:cccccees 3,059.51 
Total Assets—Not~ Current” 2.42. eee 3,528.50 
Total sArshets Oe ee ee a ee $7,829.32 
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THe Crisis 


BALANCE SHEET, DECEMBER 31, 1932 








LIABILITIES 
‘ 
CuRRENT LIABILITIES 

sighs se Rah cd EE VEN) ee ani a ei AR BR 2) See, SO $3,009.93 

RTT AES FEE H ETE? 2 EL UR oe cB nds ty A etn 54.23 

PER ECCI VG BSL iet ICS et MeO LoL ccucoe lls sdu as ietoks ssiass Waiaveeeets 1,420.24 

Trade Acceptances ‘and Notes Payable ...........0..00.... 2,540.73 
Wotaig. Currents Diabilities iene sce een eyarneeee $7,025.13 
PC eRt SUSUMU TECTED fo AIATICES: 4.4. ois... sca sdon hE lss, cdg hor 1akgn des veacteh iss edavecuans vecsen es 147.41 
MUPCIYE SMD CLL CUENTA COS oe, ts cs a gese Mice cscs coionegeclcPie ascdscike expskcctvan dts aauMiass 12.67 
Paya P Mea AU) MCE eA COM Fa.) 2G, Ca aus suntaed. fastdane evanniday yestesvand Skee revrnVEliviet 3,000.00 
Reserve for Unexpired Portion of Subscriptions «0.0.0.0... 2,900.00 
otal AADLItiCSy acs een ee crite aneiats cree crteerces eae $13,085.21 

Net WortH or DEFICIT 

PLS TOSI, gl CUTITE Wat OS SS TER Pit ease PPE oT oer vere $7 624.65 

Addition for Year Ended December 31, 1932 .........0...... 2,368.76 
Deticites ecember 31 cites wae ptaacya woe anion $5,255.89 
Total Liabilities, Net of Deficit ...............-. $7,829.32 
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STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENSES 


For Year Ended December 31, 1932 





INCOME 
Sales/ IN eth or eters tee ewes rartentncuisiestcen $5,931.16 
SUBSCLEPTIONS y eek Oe eee errant an pce 8,438.33 
PA VECtTESIOG )) cinta ries seo Mee Te aE Rar aceon ah ade 6,844.86 
Book Department) Peroni anc sane cee eluidasstartee 17.08 
ContriDations 22) Raina hee en ee ahs ete aa 2,131.60 
Publicity ‘Adpropriation) by aN Aw Ee Pea 200.00 
Tooter mca a eal ea setae vance n ane ee 
EXPENSES 
Publishing Cost 
Raper nian eon Saea $2,251.63 
Printing aie Genera 6,222.48 
Enyraviie AeA nea 1,118.79 
$9,592.90 
Léss Inventory 94 ni encunaan aun 62.33 
Totals eo. h, aU nae ee Oe mn eE $9,530.57 
Salaries 
Executive—Paid) by Ni ALAR) Pin eee 
COTO Src GeO nen auc aah onan 8,373.70 
Total i ys ae Tah van al 8,373.70 
Sundry 
POSTACEMR, Cert an amt t enee On $1,690.29 
FRETS Ae Vaca A ae eae TAR Et) nt yk 1,569.20 
Stationery.and: Supplies eu 240.80 
Addressograph, Stencils, etc. .......... 473.82 
PVAVERUISATIO CSN) Melua cen kt ek dena mane 91.81 
Telephone and Telegraph ................ 290.57 
TASUrancen haya ilen, a usm ontnnemtcr ase 34.58 
Peterest ate tN aan ads eee eon Soe 254.46 
FECItOTIaL) OX OENSO I: VOOR cn ve tA ee 123.69 
(seneral expense ee Bak ee ae 668.43 
Carers trong) ihn ito il ane hee ead oe 475.12 
Fees and Collection Commissions... 442.05 
Gifts and Memberships ................. 62.00 
Publicity (See Appropriation Above) 242.43 
ha on RG heck stenus.y, 2.5...) 5.62 
Total ted iis... dak spate he $6,664.67 
Depreciation on Furniture and Fixtures ..0............8 161.03 
Bad Debts Written Off, Net of Adjustment 
Agerits: NGL eicumise sek eotiabiernine tem $691.84 
AGUertiseérs ) secon ta ttc uretanco tae 413.65 
BOOMS Se oilers ate ceteris ike bans teen ek 56.31 
"EGRET kc manne ites teers ees came $1,161.80 
Increase in Reserve for Bad Debts—Agents o.....cceeccc ceteeeeeeteeeees 
Increase in Reserve for Bad Debts—Advertisers............ 300.00 
Total) Hepensesie. cae causing ee 
Operating Ligss ins ache sanantarcin ten 
Contribution; by) Ni Ac As GaBy aie eh Lan a meee aia 
Addition to “Net Worth? cain eran ae 
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$23,563.03 


26,191.77 


2,628.74 


4,997.50 


$2,368.76 
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FOREWORD 


1933, the fourth year of the depression and unemployment 
crisis, marked one of the most difficult years of the Association’s 
history. The number of appeals made for aid was greater than 
at any time during the last decade. Not only did issues of civil 
and political rights arise, but, increasingly, the number of fun- 
damental problems in connection with the Negro’s economic 
status, especially so far as the National Recovery program was 
concerned, demanded action by the N.A.A.C.P. 


Against this background of a greater number and complexity 
of problems to be solved two heartening trends were noted. A 
greatly augmented number of younger men and women, colored 
and white, entered. into the work both of the National Office 
and of the branches, bringing new ideas, energy, training and 
enthusiasm. The gifts of these young people, combined with 
the experience and loyalty of many of our older supporters, 
augur well for increasing effectiveness of the N.A.A.C.P. . 


New branches were organized, moribund branches were re- 
vived, and there was to be seen a deepening loyalty in the face 
of bitter attacks upon the Association during this period of great 
economic and mental strain. 


A second gratifying development was the manner in which 
the Association’s finances were kept practically up to the level 
of the preceding year. Funds for maximum effectiveness were, 
as always, far too inadequate for the needs, but the financial 
support during 1933 was gratifying in the light of the great 
unemployment among Negroes who contribute the bulk of the 
Association’s income. 


1934 and the years to follow present even-greater difficulties, 
but the growing realization of the fact that the Association’s 
contribution to the welfare of the Negro American and of the 
country at large is unique and must be made offers a challenge 
and an obligation to every thoughtful American to support this 
work. 


Chapter 1 


THE NEGRO WORKER AND THE NEW DEAL 





The National Recovery Act: With the passage of the 
National Industrial Recovery Act on June 16 the Association 
reiterated its requests for appointment of competent colored peo- 
ple to boards, committees and commissions having to do with 
the whole NRA program. A resolution in support of this request 
was adopted at the Annual Conference in Chicago and was trans- 
mitted to all administration officials in charge of the recovery 
program from President Roosevelt down. 


The code of fair competition for the cotton textile industry 
was the first to be finished and was approved by the President 
on July 7%, but prior to the affixing of his signature the Associa- 
tion protested by wire to Mr. Roosevelt that the cotton textile 
code deliberately excluded about 12,000 colored workers by its 
specific provision that the clause relating to minimum wages and 
maximum hours should not apply to “outside crews and clean- 
ers.” Most of the colored employees in the cotton textile indus- 
try are in these categories. The President stated before signing 
the code that some provision should be made for including 
these classes of workers by January 1, 1934. Employees under 
the code had their hours reduced to forty a week. Colored work- 
ers continued working a 44-hour week and their wages were 
approximately sixty to seventy-five per cent of the code rate. 


It became apparent as the N.R.A. activity in Washington 
became more feverish that Negro workers were in for the battle 
of their lives, for industrialists were submitting codes which 
shamelessly included grossly discriminatory provisions with 
reference to Negro labor. Most of the codes as originally sub- 
mitted provided in one manner or another for a differential wage 
of twenty to forty per cent. Hearings were being held day after 
day and no agencies which heretofore had professed a primary 
interest in the economic plight of the Negro worker were on hand 
to speak in his behalf. The National office decided that the 
Association would have to find a way to step into the breach 
even though its funds were at the lowest point in many years 
and even though it was not equipped with the economic data 
necessary. 


Joint Committee on National Recovery: In August the 
‘Assistant Secretary conferred in Washington with John P. Davis 
and Dr. Robert C. Weaver, a young economist, and committed 
the Association to membership on the Joint Committee on Na- 
tional Recovery, pending a meeting of the Board of Directors in 
September. 


The Joint Committee submitted briefs against the differen- 
tial wage in the lumber, steel, bituminous coal, leather, construc- 
tion (including general contractors), hotel, laundry, and other 
industries which have an appreciable number of colored workers. 
The Secretary presented the brief at the laundry code hearing. 
The laundry code, one of the most discriminatory ones proposed, 
provided six different wage scales based upon a geographical 
division of the country, with the lowest scale of fourteen cents 
an hour for ordinary laundry workers in the so-called “black 
belt” states. 


The Board of Directors voted to permit the Association to 
become a member of the Joint Committee for the period ending 
in March, 1934, and it also voted a contribution of $200 toward 
the budget. 


Dr, George E. Haynes of the Federal Council of Churches is 
chairman of the Joint Committee, Mr. Davis is secretary, and 
Mrs. Rose Marcus Coe technical adviser in place of Dr. Weaver 
who in October joined the staff of Dr. Clark H. Foreman. The 
committee’s membership includes twenty-two national racial 
and interracial organizations. 


N.R-A. Discriminations: In order to speed reemployment 
faster than codes of fair competition could be adopted President 
Roosevelt issued his now famous blanket code specifying certain 
maximum hours of labor and minimum rates of pay. The first 
effect of the “blue eagle’ President’s agreement was the dis- 
placement of many Negro workers throughout the South where 
employers decided that if they had to pay the minimum wage 
of twelve dollars a week they would not pay it to Negroes. 


The Memphis Branch of the Association reported dismissal 
of fourteen colored women from a factory where they had been 
getting seven dollars a week and the employment of fourteen 
white women to take their places at twelve dollars a week. 
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Violation of the blue eagle agreement and later on the per- 
manent codes of fair competiion was reported from many sections 
of the South, where colored workers are being intimidated into 
accepting a lower wage scale on pain of dismissal. It has been 
difficult to collect material on these reported discriminations and 
displacements because the Association has had no money with 
which to send trained observers into the South. Wherever spe- 
cific evidence of discriminations could be obtained, vigorous 
action was taken against these practices. 


Rev. E. D. Hughes: Rev. E. D. Hughes in September was 
driven from his pastorate in Selma, Alabama, by the leading 
citizens of the town said to include a bank president, a manufac- 
turer, the chief of police and the head of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, because he refused to endorse a code prepared by a local 
manufacturer which provided a lower wage scale for Negroes 
than that for whites. The manufacturer intended to formally 
submit this code to Washington for acceptance by the govern- 
ment and wished to have the endorsement of influential colored 


‘people. Mr. Hughes was forced to roll from a moving auto- 


mobile into a ditch in order to escape a pursuing mob. 


The battle to prevent the Negro from being forced per- 
manently to a lower codified economic level is still in progress. 
Late in December industrial leaders in the South formed a special 
association to inform the National Recovery Administration 
about the “peculiar problems” of southern industry. 


The Public Works Administration: Secretary Harold L. 
Ickes of the Department of the Interior and Public Works Ad- 
ministrator, on August 22, appointed Clark Howell Foreman, a 
young white Atlantan, as adviser in the Interior Department on 
the economic status of Negroes. The Association took the lead 
in protesting the appointment not because of any objection to 
Mr. Foreman personally but because it felt that a Negro could 
better advise the federal government on the economic status 
of the race. 


On September 21 Secretary Ickes issued a bulletin to all state 
engineers on public works projects warning them that no dis- 
crimination must be made between applicants for employment 
on account of race or religious affiliation. In October Colonel 
H. M. Waite, Deputy Administrator of Public Works, conferred 
with leaders of five southern states, in Atlanta, and reiterated 
the P.W.A. policy of identical wage scales for “white, black or 
brown” labor. 


Subsistence Homesteads: The sum of $25,000,000 was ap- 
propriated by Congress for the establishment of subsistence 
homestead colonies in which groups of people would be assem- 
bled with each family on a five or eight acre tract of land. In 
each colony there is to be some form of industry to provide 
employment. The Association and the Joint Committee on 
Natinal Recovery have taken the position that colored people 
should be integrated into these colonies and that the government 
should not sanction or provide funds for the establishment of 
separate all-Negro subsistence homestead colonies. The Asso- 
ciation’s: opposition is based upon a fear not only that the 
separate Negro colonies would be discriminated against in appro- 
priations from the federal government and in treatment by state 
and county governments, but that the precedent of segregated 
settlements being set up by the federal government would set a 
permanent pattern of segregation for the Negro all over the 
United States. 


Civilian Conservation Corps: Following closely upon the 
organization of the Civilian Conservation Corps the Association 
received complaints from parts of Alabama, Texas and Arkansas 
that Negroes were being refused for enlistment. In answer to 
a letter of inquiry from the Association, W. Frank Persons, act- 
ing for Secretary of Labor Perkins, stated that specific instruc- 
tions had been sent out to local recruiting officers that there 
should be no discrimination on the basis of race or color. De- 
spite these assurances, reports have continued to come to the 
Association charging discrimination of various kinds. 


Tue Mississtpp1 FLoop Controt PROJECT 


During the year the National Office continued its fight 
against the exploitation of Negro workers in the levee camps on 
the Mississippi River Flood Control Project begun in July, 1932, 
with the sending of Miss Helen Boardman to investigate labor 
conditions in the delta region. A persistent press campaign 
was kept up and favorable editorials urging senate investigation 
of the N.A.A.C.P. charges were carried by the leading dailies 
and weeklies of the country. Each United States Senator was 
sent the facts relative to the flood control exploitation. The 
National Office printed and widely distributed 10,000 copies of 
a leaflet “Mississippi River Slavery—1932.” 
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The campaign was stimulated by the reports of Roy Wilkins, 
assistant secretary, and George S. Schuyler, writer, sent by the 
National Office to the delta disguised as laborers for three weeks 
to make a first hand observation on conditions in contractors’ 
camps on the flood control project,. The information they gath- 
ered corroborated the original charges made by the Association. 
On this trip Mr. Schuyler was arrested and jailed overnight by 
Vicksburg, Miss., police on suspicion of being a “highwayman.” 


The Senate Investigation Committee appointed as a result 
of the N.A.A.C.P. charges announced late in April, through its 
chairman, Senator Robert E. Wagner of New York, that its 
investigation was about to begin. 


Late in September came the victorious climax to the Asso- 
ciation’s long fight, when Secretary of War Dern announced 
that unskilled workers in levee camps along the lower Missi- 
ssippi would have their pay raised and the hours of work short- 
ened by recent regulations of the Public Works Administration 
and the War Department. Unskilled workers on projects fi- 
nanced by the P.W.A. in the South will receive 40 cents an hour 
and work a 30-hour week. 


With P.W.A. funds the levee workers will receive $12 a 
week. In the future on contract work they will be under the 
contractors’ code and will receive $14.40 a week of 48 hours. 
Where they are working directly for the government and not 
for the contractors, they will work no longer than eight hours 
a day. 


There are at least 25,000 men working in the contractors’ 
camps. A few additional thousands work directly for the gov- 
ernment. Since the contract men have been receiving $9.00 
weekly at best, the new wage scale means an increase per man 
of $3.00 a week, or $75,000 more weekly for the entire area. 


BouLpER DAM 


Despite its efforts throughout 1932 the number of Negro 
workmen employed on Boulder Dam at Las Vegas, Nev., dropped 
to eleven out of a total working force exceeding 4,000. The Asso- 
ciation through the assistant secretary protested to Secretary of 
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the Interior Harold L. Ickes against the barring of Negroes 
from employment by their own government and requested that 
Negro applicants for work be employed without discrimination. 


On September 19 the Association was advised by Harry Slat- 
tery, personal assistant to Secretary Ickes, that the Interior 
Department could not intervene with the Boulder Dam con- 
tractors to see that more Negroes were given employment. The 
Interior Department’s special investigation substantiated the 
Association’s charges relative to non-employment of Negro 
workmen. 


The San Francisco Branch appropriated $50 for the expenses 
of an investigating trip to Boulder Dam by Leland S. Hawkins, 
its president. Mr. Hawkins’ report, completed on November 25, 
substantiated practically all of the charges made by the Asso- 
ciation. From the height of Negro employment between August 
18 to November 15, 1932, when 30 were employed and the 
average payroll for the group was $122.80, the number employed 
had declined to 12 or 14 with the average daily group payroll 
at $56. Mr. Hawkins’ report was sent to Mr. Slattery. The 
campaign has been assisted by the Los Angeles Urban League 
and the National Bar Association. 


Legislation for Economic Protection: In Indiana, Illinois 
and New Jersey the legislatures passed laws designed to prevent 
discrimination against colored workers on all jobs let to con- 
tractors by the state or any county or city. The Chicago branch 
supported the Illinois law; Rep. Henry J. Richardson introduced 
and pushed the Indiana law; and Assemblyman J. Mercer Bur- 
rell sponsored the New Jersey law. Rep. John W. Harris of 
Pennsylvania had his bill passed by the state legislature, but 
Governor Gifford Pinchot vetoed it. All these legislators are 
colored. 
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Chapter 2 


LEGAL DEFENSE 


George Crawford Case: Crawford was charged with the 
murder of Mrs. Agnes Boeing Ilsley and her maid, Mrs. Mina 
Buckner, at Middleburg, Virginia, on January 13, 1932. Feeling 
ran so high against Crawford that a prominent citizen of Lou- 
doun county who led one of the posses declared that Crawford 
would have been burned alive had he been apprehended. In 
January, 1933, Crawford was arrested in Massachusetts. Investi- 
gation in Loudoun county by the N.A.A.C.P. cast doubt upon 


-Crawford’s having been the actual murderer. Fear was expressed 


also of the possibility of Crawford’s being lynched on being 
returned to Virginia for trial. A third issue involved was. the 
question of whether states which, like Virginia, violated the 
federal constitution by excluding Negro citizens from grand and 
petit jury service should have the legal right to appeal to an- 
other section of the same constitution for the return of a Negro 
for trial who had fled to another state. 


J. Weston Allen, former attorney general of Massachusetts, 
and Butler R. Wilson, president of the Boston Branch of the 
N.A.A.C.P., applied in the United States district court in Massa- 
chusetts for a writ of habeas corpus. The writ was granted by 
the late Judge James A. Lowell and the case overnight became 
a cause celebre. Certain southern congressmen moved to im- 
peach Judge Lowell, which proceedings were still pending at the 
time of Judge Lowell’s death in November, 1933. The circuit 
court of appeals reversed Judge Lowell and the United States 
supreme court denied a review of the appellate court’s decision. 


Crawford was returned to Virginia for trial on October 28, 
1933. Messrs. Charles H. Houston, vice dean of the Howard 
University law school, Leon A. Ransom, Edward P. Lovett, and 
James G. Tyson, young colored attorneys of Washington, de- 
fended Crawford. Motion was made by counsel to quash the 
grand jury indictment and the trial jury panel on the ground 
that qualified Negro citizens of Loudoun county had been 
barred from the grand jury and trial jury panels because of 
their race and color. The qualifications of more than one hun- 
dred qualified Negroes were secured by personal investigations, 
and fourteen were called to testify. The court, however, after 
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hearing the testimony ruled that there were Negroes in Loudoun 
county qualified to serve on juries, but denied the motions to 
quash the indictment and to quash the trial panels on the ground 
that the authorities had not excluded Negroes from the juries, 
but merely had failed to call them. Judge Lowell’s decision and 
the presentation of these witnesses, however, have had far-reach- 
ing effect. Since Judge Lowell’s decision at least four southern 
states have put Negroes on grand and petiti juries for the first 
time in more than 30 years. Many counties in Virginia are now 
using Negroes on juries for the first time. 


Trial of Crawford on the Ilsley indictment began December 
12, 1933. A brilliant defense was furnished by Mr. Houston and 
his associates especially in the face of the circumstance that 
Crawford was shown not to have been in Massachusetts con- 
tinuously from September, 1931 to January, 1933, as he had 
claimed. Crawford was saved from the death chair by Mr. 
Houston’s summation to the jury. Crawford subsequently 
pleaded guilty to the Buckner indictment and received a second 
life sentence. 


The Crawford case, through its raising of the jury issue in 
the manner related above and in the brilliance of the defense by 
young Negro counsel in a case tried in the South involving such 
bitterness of feeling, has had, and undoubtedly will continue to 
have, profound effect. The cost to the National Office of defense 
was $3,636.82. All defense counsel served Crawford and the 
N.A.A.C.P. without compensation. 


Scottsboro Cases: Immediately after the verdict in the Hay- 
wood Patterson trial in April the Association agreed with the 
International Labor Defense to raise funds to be expended for 
legal defense. Up to January 1, 1934, the Association raised and 
paid out in legal bills through the I.L.D. the sum of $3,432.07. 
The vouchers for these sums show they were issued for such 
items as traveling expenses for lawyers to and from Decatur, 
Ala., special investigations in connection with the appeal, trans- 
cript of the testimony in the Haywood Patterson trial and simi- 
lar items. The sum raised by the Association came from 
branches which held special Scottsboro meetings, from lodges, 
churches, clubs, fraternities, sororities, and other organized 
groups, and from individuals who wished to contribute to the 
defense through the N.A.A.C.P. 
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The Doris Weaver Case: Miss Doris Weaver was denied 
entrance to the home management cottage at Ohio State Uni- 
versity after she had registered for this practice course as a 
senior in home economics. Miss Weaver was barred on the 
ground that she could not be housed for the six weeks period 
with eleven white girls because of the “social intimacy” involved. 


Suit was brought in her behalf by Messrs. Charles W. White, 
Harry E. Davis, Claybourne George and Selmo C. Glenn of 
Cleveland, secured by the Cleveland Branch and the National 
Office. . The Ohio Supreme Court, reversing the state’s civil 
rights policy, decided that the offer of the University to accom- 
modate Miss Weaver on one side of the home management 
cottage occupied by herself only was not a denial of her con- 
stitutional rights and that her suit to be admitted on the same 
basis as other girls was an attempt to compel the state to force 
students into “social commingling.” 


A petition for re-hearing was denied in April. It was decided 
not to carry the Weaver case further as she had graduated in 
the meantime, but to bring another suit in behalf of. another 
colored student in this course on grounds which would compel 
the court to change its reactionary viewpoint. Meanwhile inten- 
sive work is being carried on in Ohio to educate public opinion 
to support this legal action. 


Theodore Jordan: Theodore Jordan was convicted and sen- 
tenced to death at Klamath Falls, Oregon, in December, 1932, 
following the death in September of that year of a Southern 
Pacific dining car steward who was attacked in the railroad 
yards at Klamath Falls in June. The Portland Branch retained 
counsel and the National Office contributed $100 towards the 
defense fund. However, while a motion for a new trial was 
being perfected by the attorney engaged by the Branch, Jordan 
was persuaded by members of the International Labor Defense 
to turn his case over to that organization. 


The National Office and the Portland Branch thereupon 
ceased official participation in Jordan’s defense. Jordan’s death 
sentence has been affirmed by the State supreme court. 


Beaver County (Pa.) Deportation Cases: On January 21, 
1933, forty-six cdlored: people were driven out of the town of 
Industry, Pa., in Beaver County, across the state line, due to 
local resentment at some Negroes having jobs while some whites 
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were unemployed. The case was taken up at once by the 
Pittsburgh Branch whose President, Homer S. Brown, conducted 
a personal investigation. Not until July did the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s office complete its investigation and declare to the Gov- 
ernor that the officials responsible for this outrage should be 
“vigorously handled.” No action was forthcoming by county 
officials who, under the law, had to initiate the prosecution 
and, thereupon, Governor Pinchot wrote these officials calling 
their inaction a “deliberate defiance of the law.” This case is 
still pending. 


Daniel Bush: The National Office acted as intermediary 
between Daniel Bush, a prisoner in the Michigan State Peniten- 
tiary at Jackson and Attorney Francis M. Dent, member of the 
legal committee of the Detroit Branch, and secured on August 
17 a commutation of Bush’s life sentence to fifteen to thirty years. 


Wilford Hall: Wilford Hall, a boy in his teens, was the first 
person convicted under the 1932 Mississippi State Law making 
robbery with firearms a capital offense. Hall injured a popular 
merchant of Crystal Springs in his attempt at robbery and was 
sentenced to death. The National Office contributed $100. to 
the defense fund inasmuch as the lawyers in the case intended 
to challenge the constitutionality of the new law. MHall’s sen- 
tence was finally commuted to life imprisonment. 


Robert Bell and Grady Swain: Details regarding this case 
have appeared in previous annual reports. 


Messrs. Booker and Booker of Little Rock, Arkansas, who 
have been working to secure indefinite furloughs for Robert 
Bell and Grady Swain engaged the services during 1933 of 
Edward Bennett, a well known attorney of Little Rock, whose 
latest report to the National Office was that the Governor was 
reserving his independent decision on the parole following the 
flat refusal of the Parole Board to act favorably. 


Jesse Williams: Jesse Williams was arrested and convicted 
of killing a deputy sheriff at Senatobia, Miss., when the latter 
is said to have attacked his cabin without notice or warrant or 
proclamation that he was an officer of the law. Following Wil- 
liams’ conviction the Association enlisted the aid of the Com- 
mission on Interracial Cooperation and appealed directly to 
Governor Sennett Connor. A last minute effort by lawyers in 
Jackson, Miss., to file notice of appeal which would automatically 
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stay the execution was mysteriously delayed by one of the white 
lawyers having “tire trouble’ as he was carrying the papers 
from Jackson to be filed in the courthouse at Senatobia on the 
afternoon of the day preceding Williams’ scheduled execution. 
When the sheriff at Senatobia learned that papers had been filed 
with the county clerk after office hours he advanced the time 
of execution to shortly after midnight. 


Jess Hollins: On February 27 a judge in Okmulgee County, 
Oklahoma, sustained a demurrer to the information against Jess 
Hollins who had been convicted in 1932 of criminal assault, 
sentenced to death and granted a new trial by the Oklahoma 
Supreme Court. A change of venue from Creek County to 
Okmulgee County was also granted. 


In succeeding months there has been a wrangle over techni- 
calities in the Hollins case as to jurisdiction. Hollins’ attorneys 
contended that the judge in Creek County had no jurisdiction 
and filed an appeal with the Criminal Court of Appeals to escape 
a second trial before him. They have raised the question of 
Negroes being denied jury service. 


Willie Peterson: On April 17 the Alabama Supreme Court 
affirmed the conviction of Willie Peterson who was found guilty 
of assaulting and murdering two Birmingham society girls on 
August 4, 1931. The jury disagreed in Peterson’s first trial in 
the latter part of 1931 but in the second trial when the charge 
of rape was added to that of murder a conviction resulted. Ap- 
plication for a re-hearing before the Alabama Supreme Court 
was denied and an appeal to the United States Supreme Court 
was perfected. This course was decided upon following con- 
ferences and investigations in Birmingham by Dean Charles H. 
Houston of the Howard University Law School, John W. Alt- 
man, attorney retained by the Birmingham Branch, and officials 
of the Branch and the Citizens Committee. 


The fight has been led by the Birmingham Branch with whom 
a Citizens Committee in Birmingham and the National Office 
have cooperated. 


Tom Carraway: In April the Mississippi Supreme Court for 
the fourth time heard arguments against the execution of Tom 
Carraway who was convicted in 1931 of criminal assault upon 
a white woman, but a new trial was denied and June 28 was 
set as the date for execution. On June 22 Judge E. H. Holmes 
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of the Federal District Court granted Attorney S. D. Redmond 
a petition for a writ of habeas corpus and an injunction against 
the sheriff of Jackson County to prevent the execution of Carra- 
way until the case could be heard on its merits in the federal 
court. The federal court hearing was delayed until late in the 
fall, and in November Bidwell Adam, former Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor of the State, advised Attorney Redmond and the National 
Office that if action in the federal court were dropped he felt 
positive that he would be able to secure a new trial in the state 
court with a good chance of winning the case. He was author- 
ized to proceed. 


Florida Bullock and Beaufort Kelly: The National Office 
made a contribution of $50 toward the expenses of carrying on 
the defense of these two boys convicted in Henderson, N. C., on 
charges of kidnapping and assault and battery with a deadly 
Weapon on a sixteen-year-old white girl. The boys were sen- 
tenced to life imprisonment on the kidnapping charge and to 
two years on the assault charge. 


A colored attorney of Durham, Caswell J. Gates, at the risk 
of personal injury, raised the jury issue and barely escaped from 
town. The case is being appealed. 


Oscar Gordon and Son: At the request of the Albany, Geor- 
gia, Branch the National Office made a contribution of $100 
toward the defense fund for Oscar Gordon and his son whose 
case Albany attorneys are appealing to the Georgia Supreme 
Court. The Gordons are accused of killing a drunken white man 
although, according to investigation of the Branch, they had no 
part in the fight and did not know that a man had been killed 
outside their home. 


Frank L. Roberson: Efforts of the National Office extend- 
ing over a period of several years in behalf of Frank Roberson, 
a prisoner in the Marquette, Michigan, Branch Penitentiary, 
were rewarded in November by the action of the Parole Board 
in reducing his sentence from life to two and a half to seven 
and a half years. 


Fund for Legal Work: It will be remembered that in 1930 
the American Fund for Public Service voted to expend through 
the N.A.A.C.P. a sum large enough to conduct an extensive cam- 
paign in the courts against specific handicaps facing the Negro 
which include: Unequal apportionment of school funds, prop- 
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erty holders’ covenants for residential segregation, disfranchise- 
ment and civil liberties defense. However, the shrinkage of 
assets has rendered it impossible for the American Fund for 
Public Service to live up to its agreement and instead the Asso- 
ciation will have only about one-tenth of the money originally 
pledged. The smaller sum will be available in 1934. 


Nathan R. Margold who had been retained to direct this 
campaign and who did the exhaustive legal research for the 
campaign, was appointed Solicitor of the Department of the 
Interior in 1933, making it necessary for the Association to se- 
cure a competent attorney to take his place in conducting that 
part of the program for which funds are now available. 


Legal Committee: During the year William H. Hastie of 
Washington, D. C., and Homer S. Brown of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
were added to the Association’s National Legal Committee. 


One of the most hopeful of the aspects of the Association’s 
work is the generous and unselfish service rendered by young 
attorneys, both colored and white. We cannot name all of these 
but among them are Charles H. Houston, chief counsel in the 
George Crawford case; William H. Hastie, who conducted for 
the N.A.A.C.P. the Hocutt case against the University of North 
Carolina; Louis L. Redding of Wilmington, Delaware, who on 
his own initiative made a personal investigation of the Princess 
Anne, Maryland, lynching; and Homer S. Brown who has han- 
dled numerous cases for the Association in Pennsylvania. 


Abraham L. Sepenuck of Jersey City, N. J., volunteered his 
services to the Association, and has handled successfully a num- 
ber of New Jersey cases for the N.A.A.C.P. 


SCHOOLS—SEGREGATION 


The University of North Carolina Discrimination Case: In 
the spring of 1933 suit was brought in North Carolina to test the 
constitutionality of the practice of excluding Negroes from the 
professional schools of the University of North Carolina. On 
March 15 a petition for a writ of mandamus was filed by Messrs. 
Conrad O. Pearson and Cecil A. McCoy, attorneys for Thomas 
R. Hocutt of Durham who sought entrance to the school of 
pharmacy of the University. Judge M. V. Barnhill denied the 
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petition for writ of mandamus on the technical ground that the 
mandamus was not the proper remedy, and notice of appeal 
was filed by the plaintiff’s attorneys. 


Messrs. Pearson and McCoy were assisted in this case by 
William H. Hastie of Washington, D. C., who was sent to 
Durham at the expense of the National Office. These attorneys 
were opposed by Attorney General D. C. Brumitt, First Assis- 
tant Attorney General A. F. Seawell, and Victor Bryant, a local 
white attorney. 


As a direct result of this case a bill was introduced in the 
North Carolina State Legislature and approved by the judiciary 
committee providing for payment by the state of the expenses 
of Negro students at professional colleges “where they may 
be lawfully admitted,” meaning, of course, colleges in northern 
states. The bill passed the lower house but failed of passage 
in the senate. 


Salary Differential for North Carolina Teachers: On August 
18 announcement was made through the North Carolina press 
of a new salary schedule for teachers in the public schools of 
that state by which white teachers with eight years experience 
were to receive a maximum of $720 a year while colored teach- 
ers with the same experience were to receive a maximum of 
$560. Under the new schedules salaries of colored teachers run 
as low as $322 a year for “C” classification of teachers. 


The National Office received a request from Cecil A. McCoy, 
one of the attorneys in the Hocutt case, for its support to over- 
come this discrimination. As part of its work under the appro- 
priation from the American Fund for Public Service the Asso- 
ciation has undertaken to attack the matter through the courts, 
working with its North Carolina branches and other organiza- 
tions in the state. 


So widespread has become interest in gaining justice for 
colored teachers that requests have come from Virginia and 
Maryland that the Association undertake to contest similar 
discrimination against colored teachers in these states. All of 
these will be included as far as funds will permit in a planned, 
continued and determined struggle. 


Berwyn (Pa.) School Case: Following a hearing in Harris- 
burg on March 2nd of evidence for and against children in East- 
town and Tredyffrin townships in an action against the township 
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school boards because of the setting up of a separate school for 
colored children, Attorney General William A. Schnader de- 
cided not to join in the action. 


The parents of more than 200 school children refused to give 
up and continued to keep them away from the segregated school. 
A petition was filed by Raymond Pace Alexander, seeking to 
compel the Attorney General to institute mandamus proceedings 
against the township school boards, and a hearing on this peti- 
tion was postponed until November 8. Meanwhile, the parents, 
beginning their second year of a strike against the school, were 
threatened with arrest and jail terms on charges of truancy. 
Five of the parents were arrested and served terms in jail rather 
than pay the nominal fines, 


On November 4, the Bryn Mawr Branch, which had been 
leading and financing the fight against the segregated school 
since the spring of 1932 asked the National Office to take 
charge. 


The result of the hearing before the Dauphin Court in Harris- 
burg on November 8 had not been handed down at the end of 
the year. Meanwhile, the parents are continuing to keep their 
children out of the segregated school. The National Office has 
contributed $75 toward the expenses of attorneys since No- 
vember. 


Chapter 3 


LYNCHING 


Lynchings during 1933 numbered almost three times those 
which occurred in 1932 when there were only ten. In 1933 there 
were twenty-eight known lynchings. 


Lynchings Prevented: In San Luis, Col., Kingfisher, Okla., 
San Francisco, Calif.. Ocean City, N. J., Decatur, Ala. and 
Birmingham, Ala. officers of the law protected prisoners from 
threatened lynchings. 


Lynchers Apprehended—Greenville, S. C-: The daily press 
reported during November and December the arrest of fifteen 
men on charges of murder and accessory to murder in connec- 
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tion with the lynching of George Green at Greenville on No- 
vember 1%. Their trial was set for the spring term of court. 


Ninety Six, S. C.: On October 9 a coroner’s jury ordered 
four men held on a charge of murdering Bennie Thompson who 
was taken from jail on October 8 and beaten to death. The jury 
acted after one of the men confessed, implicating the other three. 


Princess Anne, Md.: By order of Governor Albert M. Ritchie 
troops were sent to Princess Anne to arrest four men who had 
taken part in the lynching of George Armwood on October 18. 
In order to make the arrests the soldiers had to fight with a 
mob and more than a hundred tear gas bombs had to be used. 
Brought before Chief Judge John L. Pattison the men were 
released “for insufficient evidence.” Governor Ritchie, however, 
sharply rebuked the judges sitting in the case charging that they 
knew that “evidence entirely sufficient” to warrant holding the 
men “would be promptly produced if they were willing to 
hear it.” 


St. Joseph, Missouri: In connection with the lynching of 
Lloyd Warner at St. Joseph on November 28, four arrests were 
made. Two of the men were charged with first degree murder, 
one with the possession of a pistol stolen from a guard on night 
of the lynching, and the fourth on a charge of malicious destruc- 
tion of property when the jail was attacked. 


Lynching Applauded: In direct contrast to these efforts to 
punish lynchers is the attitude of Governor James Rolph, Jr., 
of California, who, following the lynching of Thomas H. Thur- 
mond and John M. Holmes, on November 26, gave assurance 


that “if anyone is arrested for the good job I will pardon them 
aii 


The Writers’ League Against Lynching: A direct result of 
the wave of lynching which swept the country during the fall of 
1933 was the formation on December 4 of the Writers’ League 
Against Lynching. On November 29 a telegram signed by 
Lewis S. Gannett of the New York Herald-Tribune, Benjamin 
Stolberg, Helen Woodward and the Association’s Secretary, was 
sent to a list of about one hundred writers and publishers asking 
if they would serve on a writers’ committee to protest against 
lynching. Eighty-one responded consenting to the use of their 
names. The list has since grown to nearly two hundred. The 
organization meeting on December 4 was held in the National 
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Office and was attended by a number of outstanding writers and 
publishers. Officers of the League are: Harry Hansen, chair- 
man; Suzanne LaFollette, secretary; Nella Larsen, assistant 
secretary ; Lenore Marshall, treasurer. The League has received 
a great deal of publicity through its various protests against 
lynchings and against expressions in favor of lynching. 


Its headquarters are in the offices of the N.A.A.C.P. 


Anti-Lynching Bill: The Association’s National Legal Com- 
mittee, with the aid of Professor Karl Llewellyn of the Columbia 
University Law School, drafted a federal anti-lynching bill to 
be introduced in the new Congress on the opening day, January 
3, 1934. 


On December 7 a meeting of various organizations in New 
York was held for the purpose of coordinating all efforts behind 
a single bill so that there might be no confusion caused by the 
introduction of several different bills. This Conference was 
called jointly by the N.A.A.C.P. and the American Civil Liberties 
Union. Other organizations represented were: The National 
Urban League, The Women’s Peace Society, the Interdenomina- 
tional Ministers Alliance of New York and New Jersey, and the 
National Committee for the Defense of Political Prisoners. The 
bill was introduced at the opening of Congress in the Senate 
jointly by Senators Edward P. Costigan of Colorado and Robert 
F’, Wagner of New York and was known as S 1978. Represen- 
tative Thomas F. Ford of California introduced the same bill in 
the House. 


President Roosevelt Speaks: On December 5 President 
Roosevelt speaking in Washington to the twenty-fifth Annual 
Conference of the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in 
America over a nation-wide radio hook-up condemned lynching 
and rebuked Governor Rolph of California, although he did not 
call the Pacific coast executive by name. The President said: 


“This new generation, for example, is not content with preaching 
against that vile form of collective murder, lynch law, which has broken 
out in our midst anew. We know that it is murder, and a deliberate and 
definite disobedience of the commandment, ‘Thou shalt not kill” We do 
not excuse those in high places or in low who condone lynch law.” 
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January 12: 


February 19: 


May 14: 


June 9: 


June 13: 


June 16: 


July 4: 


July 15: 


August 10: 


August 13: 


LYNCHING REcoRD FoR 1933 
Chronological List 


Homer, La.: (New York World Telegram, January 12.) 

A report that a Negro, Fell Jenkins, 20, had died as the result 
of a beating administered by three white men was returned by 
a Coroner’s jury. 


Ringgold, La.: (New York Times, February 20.) 

Nelson Nash was shot and his body riddled with bullets after 
he was said to have confessed to the beating to death of J. P. 
Batchelor, cashier of the Ringgold Bank. Nash had been 
arrested by a posse of 500 men and placed in the custody of 
the sheriff. 


Warrentown, Ga.: (Carolina Times, May 20.) 

Following a dispute with his landlord as a result of which his 
brother and the landlord were killed, Will Kinsey, 25-year-old 
Negro farmer, was lynched by a mob of 40. He was taken 
from a doctor’s office where he had gone for treatment after the 
landlord had shot him. 


Huntsville, Tenn.: (New York Herald-Tribune, June 10.) 
Jerome Boyett and Harvey Winchester, both white, were taken 
from jail by twenty-five armed men and later their bullet-torn 
bodies were found in a wood two miles from Huntsville. The 
men were in the Scott County jail on a charge of murder. 
Boyett for the murder of a sheriff and his son, and Winchester 
for the murder of two other men. 


Newton, Ga.: (Albany, Ga., Herald, June 14.) 

The body of T. J. Thomas, a middle-aged Negro, was found 
hanging to a tree. No reason for the hanging could be given, 
no clues to the slayers were found and no arrests made. 


Newton, Ga.: (Albany, Ga., Herald, June 17.) 

The body of Richard Marshall, middle-aged Negro, was found 
hanging from a tree. Nine bullet holes were discovered in the 
corpse. No reason for the lynching, the second within a few 
days, could be given. 


Clinton, S. C.: (New York Herald-Tribune, July 6.) 

Norris Dendy was taken from the Clinton jail where he was 
being held for striking a white truck driver, taken seven miles 
away, and shot, beaten and strangled to death. Four white 
men spirited Dendy away from the jail. 


Caledoma, Miss.: (Birmingham News, July 22.) 
An unidentified Negro, on the excuse that he insulted a white 
woman, was hanged by an organized mob. 


Selma, Ala.: New York Age, September 2.) 

Joe Solde was taken to a wood and beaten to death by four 
white men. He was charged with stealing a cow. 

Woodstock, Ala.: (New York Times, August 14.) 


Dan Pippen, 18, and A. T. Hardin, 16, held under indictment 
charged with the murder of a white girl, were taken from officers 
and shot ot death. The men were being taken from Tuscaloosa 
to Birmingham for safekeeping. 
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August 27: 


August 28: 


September 2: 


September 18: 


September 24: 


September 26: 


October 8: 


October 12: 


October 18: 


October 24: 


Willard, N. C.: (Durham, N. C., paper, August 28.) 

Doc Rogers, who wounded a white woman and a deputy sheriff, 
was shot to death after being forced from his barricaded home 
by fire. The shooting was done by a sheriff’s posse. After his 
body had been put in a truck it was taken out by a mob, placed 
in the road, and scores of bullets were fired into it, 


Decatur, Ala.: (Amsterdam News, August 30.) 
James Royal was slain by a mob seeking another Negro. 


Panama City, Fla.: (Chicago Defender, September 16.) 

Paul Orthey, said to have been planning a suit against the son 
of a sheriff who had shot him, was taken to the woods and his 
body riddled with bullets. Later his body was burned. 


Minter City, Miss.: (Chicago Defender, September 23.) 

After a fight with a white man who started the quarrel a mob 
shot to death Richard Roscoe, tied his body to the rear of the 
sheriff’s automobile, paraded it through the city, and then 
deposited it in front of Roscoe’s home. 


Tuscaloosa, Ala.: (New York Herald-Tribune, September 25.) 
Dennis Cross, under bond on charges preferred by a young white 
woman, was shot to death after being taken from his home by 
a group of men posing as officers. 


Opelousas, La.: (New York Times, September 27.) 

John White, accused of an attempted attack on a white woman, 
was shot to death by a mob after being taken from the custody 
of a deputy sheriff. 


Ninety Six, S. C.: (New York Herald-Tribune, October 10.) 
Bennie Thompson was taken from jail by four white men with 
whom he had had a quarrel and beaten to death. The white 
men claimed that the jail door was left open for them by the 
chief of police. 


Labadieville La.: (New York Times, October 13.) 

A Negro plantation worker, Freddy Moore, who had been 
arrested for questioning in connection with the murder of a 
white girl, was taken from jail and hanged. 


Princess. Anne, Md.: (New York Times, October 19.) 
George Armwood, said to have confessed to waylaying and 
attacking an eighty-two-year-old white woman, was taken from 
jail and hanged by a mob of nearly 2,000. His body was then 
dragged through the main thorughfares for more than half of a 
mile and tossed on a burning pyre. 


Lumpkin, Ga.: (AP dispatch, October 24.) 

Sevie Davis, 45-year-old Negro, was taken from the Richland 
jail, beaten and shot to death by a group of men. Davis had 
been arrested earlier in the day on a cahrge of criminally 
assaulting a ten-year-old Negro girl. The patrolman who 
arrested him reported that Davis had beaten him over the head 
while he was making the arrest. The sheriff said he was told 
mmbers of the mob were white men but that he was unable 
to learn their identity. 
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November 17: 


November 26: 


November 28: 


December 8: 


Decemebr 15: 


Greenville, S. C.: (New York World-Telegram, November 17.) 
George Green, middle-aged Negro, was taken from his home 
by ten or twelve men robed in white and shot to death. Authori- 
ties knew of no reason for the slaying. 


San Jose, Calif.: (New York Herald-Tribune, November 27.) 
Thomas H. Thurmond and John Holmes (white) confessed 
kidnaper-slayers of Brooke Hart, were lynched by a mob which 
broke into the county jail and seized the pair. The men were 
taken across the street from the mail into St. James Park 
and hanged. 


St. Joseph, Mo.: (New York Herald-Tribune, November 29.) 
Lloyd Warner, nineteen-year-old Negro, who confessed to an 
attack on a white girl, was hanged to a tree on the courthouse 
lawn by a mob which seized him in the Buchanan County jail. 
While the body swung in the air members of the mob applied 
torches of flaming gasoline soaked rags. 


Kountze, Texas: (New York World-Telegram, December 8.) 
David Gregory, accused of attacking and slaying a white wo- 
man, was shot to death when he was said to have resisted 
arrest by a posse and his body later mutilated and burned by a 
mob which dragged it to a pyre in the Negro section of 
Kountze. Members of the mob of approximately 300 cut out 
the Negro’s heart and other organs before casting the body 
into the flames. 


Columbia, Tenn.: (New York Times, December 16.) 

The body of Cordie Cheek, 20-year-old Negro, whom the grand 
jury had refused to indict after his arrest for an attempted 
attack on an 11-year-old white girl, was found hanging from 
the limb of a tree. 


LYNCHING REcorD FoR 1933 


Name Date Place Manner of Lynching 
1, Fell Jenkins Jan. 12 Homer, La. Beaten to death 
2. Nelson Nash Feb. 19 Ringgold, La. Hanged and shot 
3. Will Kinsey May 14 Warrentown, Ga. Shot 
4. Jerome Boyett (white) June 9 Huntsville, Tenn. Shot 
5. Harvey Winchester (white) June 9 Huntsville, Tenn. Shot 
6. T. J. Thomas June 13 Newton, Ga. Hanged 
7. Richard Marshall June 16 Newton, Ga. Hanged and shot 
8. Norris Dendy July 4 Clinton, S.C. Beaten, shot and strangled 
ie Ree ERs Ra Eh Co July 15 Caledonia, Miss. Hanged 
10. Joe Solde Aug. 10 Selma, Ala. Beaten to death 
11. Dan Pippen Aug. 13 Woodstock, Ala. Shot 
12. A. T.Harden Aug. 13 Woodstock, Ala. Shot 
13. Doc Rogers Aug. 27 Willard, N. C. Shot 
14. James Royal Aug. 28 Decatur, Ala. Shot 
15. Paul Orthey Sept. 2 Panama City, Fla. Shot (body burned) 
16. Richard Roscoe Sept. 18 Minter City, Miss. Shot 
17. Dennis Cross Sept. 24 Tuscaloosa, Ala. Shot 
18. John White Sept. 26 Opelousas, La. Shot 
19. Bennie Thompson Oct. 8 Ninety-six, S.C. Beaten to death 
20. Freddy Moore Oct. 12 Labadieville, La. Hanged 
21. George Armwood Oct. 18 Princess Anne, Md. Hanged (body burned) 
22. Sevie Davis Oct. 24 Lumpkin, Ga. Beaten and shot 
23. George Green Nov. 17. Greenville, S. C. Shot 
24. Thomas H. Thurmond (white) Nov. 26 San Jose, Calif. Hanged 
25. John M. Holmes (white) Nov. 26 San Jose, Calif. Hanged 
26. Lloyd Warner Nov. 28 St. Joseph, Mo. Hanged (body burned) 
27. David Gregory Dec. 8 Kountze, Texas Shot (body burned) 
28. Cordie Cheek Dec. 15 Columbia, Tenn. 
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Hanged 


SUMMARY 


By States 
PM ALAICLE Re UNE ee eh a, ca eh ey el os eRe 5 
OCEANS TSS 9 AEE COP ts, St (oe eA RS IR SNE 2 (white) 
BOPOL ICA le re tn. Metre cs NANI yc Cu aren eae | ZV ae 1 (body burned) 
ELS SLE GED soe ihn AA Sere Ata SREP Oat 6 ENS cha toe a 4 
Tea PUT ES ne PG OO TUES We ig a On Co ES SPR 4 
HAE VAG EET AY EF co ay ae no Oiled cael ot a gag A Oe 1 (body burned) 
Wmeestal DD tene ite Stacie dr, uy, etic uets, UN er hoy Se 2 
IIS RA Thi aon! a tel BAG all> BRR a ROS YE Saar ee La 1 (body burned) 
TOUTE MEAN ON Ita core neh uhh eek feet oy | 1 
SOLIC RCE ALON ee ory gee aeers gee Mee achat Gun ge Bl Mn ool 3 
INSTT YS OL ng cl C5 Ret erate Rant RE ah aa eR Rt 3 (2 white) 
Uae UG cis ON ae TSA ae tanta cag en ae MR Sah 1 (body burned) 
Dota Litto. Sete. oe bee 28 
ALLEGED OFFENSES 
VSG (ier Ci ola a I et RMR es a etd Oak Na Aa ae ih Pa 8 
Pita ke Ore mites wOMani cet. o cy heen Bee Nae 3 
Attempted attack on white woman... 2 
TIS ition wy nites WOMAN Cn te re ene nc eo Ns 3 
ssaitieOtes witites Mating si, oe mapa tthe caine ie 1 
VV OIC IN Os Wy Mites MAL a yt eisoaet sand eacate haces eva caste 1 
Quareelawithiwhitesnidlisssn ria tices mins. ieativecs 3 
Planning: suit agaist: whitetmaniaec,.cigicst. srs. ob vcsaavccs 1 
Totiled miir Searchs OL Rant ner ee teers. Ss a ckorepienioces 1 
Sealine eras Mette roe ee ast Ete ate, Uevty hay seansejsit ce 1 
Ch frerisepinlen wig aes ce tees inten tockesc aos ewe 4 
AL Ota Pete See alt otic 28 ; 
MANNER OF LYNCHING 
SSHOUR enc aera he eee Roe Romar eats Deven woke es 13 (2, body burned) (2 white) 
PR PALCTEC ATION BHOC dieses ccccatcs fescoh oa tionasgetyaceesneots 1 
Vie Prete Re ak SRR A Wi ep ae ne PoTE E 8 (2, body burned) (2 white) 
ane ere ANG SOC ie ece-tesssepserst ecm he aeinveate nts Pees 2 
Pee ATOT TEs ECE GC OAL iit const eeteetlanereer teats cpancene cee 3 
Beaten, shot and strangled... 1 
EP OPAL ee catce ocr ee niet es 28 


Chapter 4 


THE VOTE 


The Third Texas White Primary Case: The Third Texas 
White Primary Case originated when in November, 19382, elec- 
tion judges at El Paso, Texas, refused to allow Dr. L. A. Nixon, 
plaintiff in the first and second Texas White Primary Cases won 
by the N.A.A.C.P., to vote in the general and run-off primaries. 
The case (Nixon vs. McCann and Brenk) was filed in the United 
States District Court for the Western District of Texas on May 
31, Attorney Fred C. Knollenberg of El Paso acting for the 
Association, 


The Florida Primary Case: In October the colored citizens 
of Pensacola, Florida, through a deicsion of the Florida Supreme 
Court, won their five-year fight for the right to register and vote 
in the Democratic primary. The case was begun in 1928 when 
three colored men, Messrs. Goode, Jefferson and Singleton, were 
denied the right to vote, and was financed by local citizens in 
the Voters League, by the Pensacola Branch and by a contribu- 
tion from the National Office. It was known as H. D. Goode vs. 
Bell, Johnson and Riera, election officials. The decision of the 
State Supreme Court was rendered on the basis of the Asso- 
ciation’s victory in the first Texas White Primary Case. 


The Louisiana “Understanding Clause”: On June 5 the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals handed down its decree 
holding that the “understanding clause” in the Louisiana con- 
stitution is not contrary to the federal constitution. Petition for 
a re-hearing was refused and the case was taken, on petition for 
a writ of certiorari, to the United States Supreme Court which, 
on October 9 refused to review the case. Petition for a re-hear- 
ing was filed during October but was denied. 


The Defeat of Judge Baldwin: A strenuous two-year cam- 
paign conducted by the Decatur, Illinois, Branch and the Na- 
tional Office resulted in the defeat in June of Judge James S. 
Baldwin for a seat on the Illinois Supreme Court. Judge Bald- 
win was opposed by the colored people of southern and central 
Illinois and by numerous white liberals because of a sentence 
imposed in a murder case. 
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Chapter 5 
ASSOCIATION WORK 


Tue ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


Twenty-five states and the District of Columbia were rep- 
resented by delegates to the Twenty-fourth Annual Conference 
of the N.A.A.C.P. in Chicago, June 29—July 2. To curtail ex- 
penses this conference was shorter by two days than the usual 
annual gatherings of the Association. Subjects discussed at 
the business sessions included: Legal Defense, The Fight for 
Jobs, Young People and the N.A.A.C.P., Shifting Lines of 
Attack to Meet the Needs of the Day. 


Speakers at the evening sessions were: Miss Jane Adams; 
Dr. Rayford Logan of the Association for the Study of Negro 
Life and History; Miss Sarah Alice Mayfield of Birmingham, 
Ala.; Miss Marion Cuthbert of the National Board, Y.W.C.A..; 
and the Association’s Field Secretary. At the Sunday mass 
meeting Dr. Paul H. Douglas of the University of Chicago, 
Charles H. Houston, Vice-Dean of the Howard University Law 
School, and the Association’s Secretary were the speakers. 


The Spingarn Medal Award: On the evening of July 1 the 
Nineteenth Spingarm Medal was presented to Max Yergan, the 
award having been made by the committee early in the spring. 
In making the award to Mr. Yergan the committee stated: 
“Mr, Yergan is a missionary of intelligence, tact and self-sacri- 
fice, representing the gift of cooperation and culture which 
American Negroes may send back to their Motherland; and he 
inaugurated last year an unusual local movement for interracial 
understanding among black and white students.” Mr. Yergan 
had worked as Y.M.C.A. secretary for ten years among the 
native students of South Africa. The presentation of the medal 
was made by Edwin R. Embree, President of the Julius Rosen- 


wald Fund. 


The Madame C. J. Walker Medal: The Madame C. J. Walker 
Medal was presented to Dr. Charles A. J. McPherson, Secretary 
of the Birmingham, Alabama, Branch of the N.A.A.C.P. The 
award was made especially because of Dr. McPherson’s work 


in the Willie Peterson case. 
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Resolutions: The resolutions adopted at the Chicago con- 
ference declared the interests of the Negro worker in the eco- 
nomic field are identical with those of all workers. They asked 
the enactment of sickness, old age, and unemployment insurance 
legislation, and declared against discrimination in employment 
on private and public projects. They demanded appointment 
of qualified colored people to posts with all sections of the 
National Recovery Administration and warned aaginst pacts 
between the government and the American Federation of Labor 
unless the Negro worker secured full recognition in the A. F. of 
L. unions. Organizations of unemployed persons into units to 
secure their full share of relief was urged. The treatment of 
the Jews by the Hitler government in Germany was denounced, 
as were attacks by the government here upon workers and work- 
ers organizations. The situations in Liberia, Haiti, the Virgin 
Islands and Hawaii were touched upon. With respect to the 
rights of Negroes as citizens, the resolutions declared: 


Lynching, jim-crowism, and the entire body of discriminatory legis- 
lation against Negroes must speedily end if the American government 
is to endure. 


We call upon the peoples of the world to protest vigorously against 
a situation which has placed the American Negro in the United States in 
a position comparable to nothing known in modern history. Nowhere else 
except in the United States are human beings burned at the stake and their 
wives arid daughters violated with impunity. 


We demand that President Roosevelt exercise broad, executive vir- 
tually dictatorial powers against those sections of the country which engage 
in lynching, peonage, disfranchisement and all forms of vicious discrimina- 
tion and persecution. 


We welcome the growth of liberalism and radicalism in the South and 
sincerely hope that this tendency will continue. 


We rejoice in the growing understanding and cooperation between 
young whites and Negroes of the South. 


We demand that the representation of Southern States in Congress 
be reduced in accordance with the provisions of the Constitution and we 
insist that President Roosevelt initiate the steps necessary to carry out 
reduction of Congressional representation. 


We urge that Negroes insist upon full civil rights in all courts of 
law, including the presence of Negroes on juries. 
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DEPARTMENT OF BRANCHES 


Field Work: The Association’s executives addressed 852 
meetings during 1933. They spoke in 140 cities in 21 states, 
travelling 50,216 miles in the year. The groups addressed in- 
cluded not only N.A.A.C.P. Branches, but various forms, clubs, 
conferences, schools, and churches throughout the country. 


Following is a detailed statement of meetings and mileage 
for 1933: 





Meetings Mileage 

USN SUES AN A GW ahaa 2G. i ee eee 118 14,983 
"ON SATE SW ag Y ad Ba Cel eso 8s ieee gk OF nn ee A ee 382 18,110 
LIPS Spy OAD: Aa eye) fa geh ee Gy oka nena nearer R47 8,967 
iRetO go APM eM Rag Bahco PO Sie aiRee fon Une eety eee 37 3,575 
Dave ite COVIN STON a pees sa.sotothos ays 68 4,581 
852 50,216 


The states visited during the year: 


Alabama, Connecticut, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kan- 
sas, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Missouri, Nebraska, 
New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Tennessee, Virginia, West Virginia, Wisconsin, and the District 
of Columbia. 


The Field Secretary, with the assistance of the Regional 
Field Secretary, had the task of covering the Branches for the 
purpose of stimulating their work, organizing campaigns, and 
maintaining general interest in the Association’s program. 


The Regional Field Secretary conducted intensive campaigns 
for memberships and funds, lasting from three to six weeks each, 
in Memphis, Atlanta, Washington, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Brooklyn, Richmond, and Cincinnati. She also spent several 
weeks doing organization work in North Carolina. 


The Secretary made short tours of North Carolina and Vir- 
ginia. The Treasurer visited Branches in Ohio and Indiana and 
also spoke at large mass meetings in Birmingham, Atlanta, and 
Richmond. 
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Valuable service was also rendered by the following mem- 
bers of the volunteer speakers bureau of the Association: 


James E. Allen, Robert W. Bagnall, Mrs. F. Katherine 
Bailey, Homes S. Brown, L. F. Coles, Clement DeFreitas, C. E. 
Dickinson, Roscoe Dunjee, Bryant A. Hammond, A. C. MacNeal, 
Isadore Martin, and Irvin C. Mollison. 


. Radio audiences have been addressed by officers of the Asso- 
ciation from several stations over the country. 


New and Reorganized Branches: Seventeen new branches 
were organized during the year in the following places: 


El Dorado, Arkansas; Rockford, Illinois; Connersville, In- 
diana; North Adams-Williamstown, Massachusetts; Cape May 
County, New Jersey; Salem County, New Jersey; Ithaca, New 
York; Greensboro, North Carolina; High Point, North Caro- 
lina; Salisbury, North Carolina; Southern Pines, North Caro- 
lina; South Mills, North Carolina; Massillon, Ohio; Creek 
County, Oklahoma; Aliquippa, Pennsylvania; Alexandria, Vir- 
ginia; Roanoke, Virginia. 


Seven branches which had been dormant were reorganized: 


Albany, Georgia; Indianapolis, Indiana; Asheville, North 
Carolina; Charlotte, North Carolina; Fayette County, Pennsyl- 
vania; Petersburg, Virginia. 


The branch formerly known as the Northern California 
Branch of the Association was granted a new charter under the 
name, Alameda County, California, its membership being drawn ~ 
principally from the cities of Alameda, Berkeley, and Oakland. 


State Conferences: Two new state conferences were or- 
ganized in 1933, one in North Carolina and the other in Penn- 
sylvania. 


The Ohio State Conference has been active in keeping alive 
the various Ohio Branches and stimulating their work, especially 
in the attempt to get a proper share of jobs for Negroes under 
the N.R.A. and local relief administration. 
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Outstanding among the activities of the Indiana and New 
Jersey State Conferences were the successful efforts to secure 
passage of anti-jim crow job bills in both states. 


Another of the noteworthy activities of the Indiana and New 
Jersey State Conferences was the promotion of state oratorical 
contests. Henry J. Richardson, Jr. of Indianapolis has estab- 
lished a medal which will be awarded annually to the winner 
of the Indiana State Oratorical Contest. In New Jersey, donors 
of medals and awards for the 1933 contest were W. W. Wolfe, 
Robert S. Hartgrove, Edward S. Lynch, William Watson, C. A. 
Reynolds, and Paul G. Prayer. Howard F. Brock awarded a 
trophy cup to the Branch in New Jersey which had the largest 
delegation present at the contest finals. 


Cases Handled by Branches: The branches have conducted 
many cases, both criminal and civil, in their own communities. 
Without giving the many details involved in each case, we men- 
tion briefly some of the outstanding cases fought by the branches 
in 1933: 


Birmingham, Ala—Carried the case of Willie Peterson to 
the Alabama Supreme Court, following Peterson’s conviction on 
a charge of murder and criminal assault. 


Savannah, Ga.—Secured an indictment of a white police 
officer who shot a colored boy in the back, injuring him fatally. 


Bryn Mawr, Pa.—Excellent work has been done by the Bryn 
Mawr Branch in fighting the establishing of a segregated school 
at Berwyn. 


Philadelphia, Pa—Instituted suit in a test case to break 
down the segregation policy of local theatres. 


Cleveland, Ohio—Fought the segregation of Doris Weaver 
at Ohio State University. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Secured conviction of a white policeman 
who struck a colored man without provocation. 


Chicago, I11—Secured the release of Clifford Jackson, 15, and 
prevented his return to Louisiana to face a charge of assault 
with intent to murder. 7 
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Logan, West Va.—Appealed the case of Clarence Stephen- 
son who was convicted for murder of a white woman. 


In matters involving civil rights, the following branches 
have done outstanding work: 


Hartford, Conn.—Conducted successful campaign for pas- 
sage of new civil rights bill. 


Topeka, Kansas—Defeated attempt to keep Negroes out of 
the city parks. 


Montclair, N. J.—Secured dismissal of truancy charges 
against colored parents, these charges resulting from attempts 
by the school authorities to concentrate all colored children in 
one school district. 


Mount Vernon, N. Y.—Effectively protested segregation, 
discrimination, and unwarranted arrests of Negroes at West- 
chester county resort. 


Richmond, Va.—Helped to secure Negro principals in the 7 
colored schools for the first time. 


Support Given National Office: The branches contributed 
a total of $18,494.28 on their apportionment in 1933, this amount 
being applied to the general expenses of the Association. In 
addition, the branches contributed to special defense funds for 
cases being handled by the National Office and remitted a total 
of $138 toward the cost of investigating the industrial codes 
submitted to the National Recovery Administration. 


Honor Roll Branches: The following branches paid in full 
the apportionment assigned them as their share of the national 
budget of the Association for 1933: 


Tehama County, California Westfield, New Jersey 
Denver, Colorado Albuquerque, New Mexico 
Washington, District of Columbia Brooklyn, New York 
Atlanta, Georgia Hempstead, New York 
Peoria, Illinois Jamaica, New York 
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Rockford, Illinois 

Muncie, Indiana 

Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
Berkshire County, Massachusetts 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
Duluth, Minnesota 

Bayonne, New Jersey 
Morristown, New Jersey 
Princeton, New Jersey 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 

Aliquippa, Pennsylvania 
Allegheny Valley, Pennsylvania 
Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 
Chester, Pennsylvania 

Media, Pennsylvania 

New Castle, Pennsylvania 
Ohio Valley, Pennsylvania 


New Rochelle, New York 
Staten Island, New York 
Charlotte, North Carolina 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
Southern Pines, North Carolina 
Wilson, North Carolina 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina 
Licking County, Ohio 

Massillon, Ohio 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Willow Grove, Pennsylvania 
Memphis, Tennessee 

Galveston, Texas 

San Antonio, Texas 

Salt Lake City, Utah 

Hampton, Virginia 

Richmond, Virginia 

Roanoke, Virginia 


With few exceptions, each of these branches contributed an 
amount in excess of their apportionment. 


BoArD OF DIRECTORS 


In April George W. Crawford of New Haven, Connecticut, 
member of the Association’s National Board of Directors since 
January, 1913, resigned from the Board. Mr. Crawford’s letter 
of resignation stated: 


“The burden of other commitments prevents me from attending the 
meetings of the Board and from otherwise giving the amount of time and 
attention which a conscientious discharge of the duties of a member of the 
Board requires. I am sure it will not be necessary for me to say that my 
interest in the program of the organization and in its welfare will continue.” 


Prior to his election to the Board of Directors in 1913 Mr. 
Crawford served as a member of what was known in the early 
years of the N.A.A.C.P. as the “General Committee,” which com- 
mittee acted in conjunction with the Board of Directors. 
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STAFF 


The Association has carried on during the entire year with 
the reduced staff to which it was cut in January with the excep- 
tion that for the last few weeks of the year it was enabled 
through the generosity of Mrs. Annie Nathan Meyer of New 
York City to avail itself of the services of George S. Schuyler 
to aid especially in the Publicity Department. 


PUBLICITY 


The Association received its usual hearty support from all 
sections of the Negro press. Editors were generous not only 
with their news columns, but with editorial appraisal of the 
Association’s work, 


In the daily press, the Association secured a deal of pub- 
licity on the appearance of its Annual Report for 1932, the 
Annual Conference, the Flood Control Project, the Crawford 
case, Liberia, Haiti, the Virgin Islands, the Harlem Hospital, 
lynching, the various N.R.A. codes, the Beaver County (Pa.) 
deportation, the North Carolina teachers’ salary case, and the 
Amenia Conference. 


The Association received increased space in labor papers 
in this country and abroad, because of its increased fight for 
Negro workers. Thousands of pieces of literature were dis- 
tributed, among which were 1,000 copies of the brief of Messrs. 
Houston, Lovett and Ransom on the double lynching at Tus- 
caloosa, Alabama, August 12. This brief was sent to newspapers 
in every major country in the world. Figures and general in- 
formation on lynching were distributed to hundreds of schools, 
colleges, clubs, lecturers, and foreign correspondents for papers 
in Europe and Asia. 
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Chapter 6 
MISCELLANEOUS 


THE HarLtem Hospitat INQUIRY 


Over a long period there had come to the National Office of 
the N.A.A.C.P. complaints regarding the conduct of the Harlem 
Hospital in New York City, especially in the matter of dis- 
crimination and segregation. The National Office was reluctant 
to act in this situation but resignations and dismissals of colored 
physicians and surgeons from the staff and subsequent attacks 
by some of those dismissed upon the Hospital jeopardized all 
that had been won in securing opportunity for Negro physicians, 
surgeons and nurses. Also it had been learned that an investi- 
gation by the Department of Hospitals, which could not have 
escaped the charge of being a biased one, was being con- 
templated. 


This situation caused the National Office to invite a com- 
mittee composed of some of the most eminent medical men and 
laymen in the country, whose known impartiality and standing 
would assure all interested persons of the accuracy and un- 
prejudiced nature of their findings to conduct a survey. The 
committee included: 


Dr. Dean Lewis, President of the American Medical Association and 
Surgeon-in-Chief of the Johns Hopkins Hospital; 


Dr. Samuel Albertus Brown, Dean of the New York University Medical 
School and of Bellevue Medical College; 


Dr. William Darrach, Dean-Emeritus of Columbia University Medical 
School ; 


Dr. William A. Hinton, Pathologist at Boston Dispensary and Instructor 
in Bacteriology at Harvard Medical School; 


Dr. Walton Martin, Professor of Clinical Surgery and Associate Pro- 
fessor of Surgery, New York College of Physicians and Surgeons; 


Dr. John M. T. Finney, Professor of Clinical Surgery, Johns Hopkins 
University ; 


Dr. Solomon C. Fuller, Lecturer in Neuropathology and Associate Pro- 
fessor of Neurology at Boston University ; 


Dr, Raymond Pearl, Biologist at Johns Hopkins University ; 
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Dr. Walter L. Niles, Professor of Clinical Medicine at Cornell University 
Medical College; 


Dr. Ernest E. Just, Professor of Zoology at Howard University ; 


Dr. A. Clayton Powell, Pastor of the Abyssinian Baptist Church, New 
York City; 


George S. Schuyler, Columnist and Author; 


Heywood Broun, Columnist on the New York World-Telegram and 
Scripps-Howard newspapers; 


Arthur B. Spingarn, Vice-President of the N.A.A.C.P. 


Dr. Walter L. Niles was chosen chairman of the committee. 
Funds were made available by the Carnegie Foundation and 
Mrs. Dwight W. Morrow of Englewood, N. J.; and two noted 
medical investigators, Dr. E. H. L. Corwin and Dr. Gertrude 
Sturges, began work on February 27. They were assisted by 
Miss Blanche Pfeffercorn, director of studies of the National 
League of Nursing Education, and Drs. Conrad Berens, Wesley 
Bowers, Edward L. Keyes, George W. Kosmak and George 
Gray Ward, all authorities. 


The committee’s report, a voluminous and painstaking 80,000- 
word document, was rendered in December. 


Dealing specifically with Harlem Hospital the report stated 
“There is no evidence that since the reorganization (1930) there’ 
has been political interference with the medical administration 
of the hospital or with appointments to the visiting or interne 
staffs, either white or Negro. ... The increase in the number 
of Negroes on the indoor, outdoor and interne staffs indicates 
a full recognition of the Negro race by the Harlem Hospital 
authorities, based on merit.” In 1932, the report shows, there 
were 38 Negroes on the visiting staff, 27 on the dispensary staff 
and 14 on the interne staff; whereas in 1930 there were only 9 
on the indoor staff, 7 in the out-patient department and 9 on the 
interne staff. At the beginning of 1929, of the 64 physicians 
and surgeons on the indoor staff 8 were Negroes. In January, 
1933, following resignations, there were 33 Negro physicians on 
the indoor staff. | 


Despite the controversy and recrimination centering around 
the Hospital the committee found “the general standards of 
service prevailing at the hospital, and the administrative and 
other procedures, although falling short of the ideal, are on a 
par with those of other hospitals in the city which are likewise 
situated as to means and personnel. .. . There is a considerable 
amount of original research work carried on in the hospital.” 
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_The report calls upon American universities to widen the 
existing opportunity for ambitious and well qualified Negro 
students to enter medical schools and urges hospital authorities 
generally and directors of tax-supported hospitals in particular 
to accept well-qualified Negro graduates for interne service. 


New York City Pusrtic ScHoot TextTsooxs 


The committee of the Board of Directors of the N.A.A.C.P. 
appointed in 1931 to conduct a study of textbooks in use in the 
New York City public schools, with a view to an authoritative 
protest to the Board of Education and to the Mayor, has con- 
tinued its work during 1933. A trained research worker has 
made for the committee an intensive study and the committee 
hopes to present its protest during the coming year. 


THe SECOND AMENIA CONFERENCE 





On invitation from J. E. Spingarn, the Association’s Presi- 
dent, the Second Amenia Conference met at his Dutchess County, 
New York, home, “Troutbeck” at Amenia, August 18-21. There 
were thirty-two conferees, man and women, whose average age 
was thirty-two. The conference was called for the purpose of 
considering the position of the Negro in the changing American 
and world scene and to suggest if possible the philosophy and 
general procedure which would best fit the race into the present 
conditions. 


The findings of the conference advocated a union of white 
and black workers in a labor movement to direct economic and 
political life. The findings condemned the traditional labor 
movement in America as ineffective in uniting these workers 
and also condemned white paternalism in government as a means 
of safeguarding the interests of the Negro. No attempt was 
made to lay down a concrete program for administrative action 
by any organization or group. The conference endeavored 
merely to consider underlying plans for future action. Elmer 
A. Carter, editor of Opportunity Magazine, was elected chair- 
man of the conference. A Continuation Committee to consider 
practical implications of the findings consists of Charles H. 
Houston, chairman; Ira DeA. Reid, Abram L. Harris, Mabel 
Byrd, Roy Wilkins, Ralph Bunche, and E. Franklin Frazier. 
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HAITI 


On August 7, 1933, an Accord was signed between repre- 
sentatives of the United States and Haitian governments pro- 
viding for withdrawal of the United States marines by October 
1, 1934, and for modification of control by the United States 
government of Haitian finances. The N.A.A.C.P., which has 
been active continuously since 1920 in the campaign to restore 
sovereignty to Haiti, regards the ending of military control as a 
step forward but it continued throughout 1933 for ending of the 
even more fundamental control of Haiti through American hand- 
ling of Haitian finances. Late in 1933 plans were made for a 
visit to the United States by the President of Haiti to work 
out an agreement for final settlement of the difficulties between 
the two countries. 


The N.A.A.C.P. was active also prior to and during the Pan- 
American Conference at Montevideo, urging upon Secretary of 
State Cordell Hull that steps be taken to permit announcement 
at Montevideo of the complete ending of the American occu- 
pation. Dr. Ernest H. Gruening who went to Montevideo as 
adviser to the American delegation was instrumental in helping 
to work out an agreement to this end. 


LIBERIA 


On July 31 a delegation representing various organizations 
presented to Acting Secretary of State William Phillips at his 
office in Washington a memorandum voicing vigorous objection 
to the apparent backing by the State Department of the Fire- 
stone interests in Liberia; against the State Department’s pres- 
sure on European countries to compel them to force Liberia to 
accept an American financial adviser; the sending of an Amerti- 
can white southerner, whose social viewpoint was obviously 
unsatisfactory, to Liberia as an “observer”; and the alleged 
American dictation of the budget for Liberia containing no 
provision for public education. Dr. W. E. B. Du Bois acted as 
spokesman for the delegation which besides Dr. Du Bois con- 
sisted of Dr. Mordecai W. Johnson, President of Howard Uni- 
versity; Dr. Charles H. Wesley; Dr. Emmett J. Scott; Miss 
Dorothy Detzer, Mrs. Addie W. Hunton and Mrs. Daniel Part- 
ridge, Jr., of the Women’s International League for Peace and 
Freedom; Dr. Rayford W. Logan of the Association for Study 
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of Negro Life and History; Mrs. Addie W. Dickerson of the 
International Council of Women of the Darker Races; Mr. A. S. 
Pinkett, Secretary of the District of Columbia Branch, N.A.A. 
C.P., and the Association’s secretary. This action played a 
decisive part in lessening pressure upon Liberia to accept terms 
which would have been harmful to Liberia’s best interests. 


Chapter 7 
FINANCES AND THE CRISIS 


Twenty-fifth Anniversary Campaign: Under the direction 
of Miss Ovington and Dean Pickens the Association is conduct- 
ing a campaign throughout 1934 to raise the equivalent of one 
penny for every Negro in the United States or $120,000 as a 
25th Anniversary Fund. Not only the branches, but the colored 
population at large is invited to assist in this effort—Churches, 
schools, lodges, clubs, unions and other organized groups are 
invited to send in to the National Office contributions toward 
this fund which will be at least a penny for each of their mem- 
bers. The branches are urged to raise this “penny fund” in some 
special effort in addition to the regular year’s apportionment. 
Communities which do not have N.A.A.C.P. branches are urged 
to organize committees for the purpose of raising a fund equal to 
the population in their community. Many schools, colleges, 
lodges, greek-letter fraternities and other organizations already 
have contributed to this anniversary campaign. The effort will 
continue until December 31, 1934. 
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Life Members: Following are the names of those who have 
subscribed to Life Membership since the plan was inaugurated 
in 192”: 


LirE MEMBERS 


Fee of $500 payable in full, or in annual instalments of at 
least $100. 


John B. Nail, New York City jestina Roy, Philadelphia, Pa. ty 
Ernest R. Alexander, New York City Amy E. Spingarn, New York City 
Harry E. Davis, Cleveland, O. Arthur B. Spingarn, New York City 


ciel Ble As NR J. E. Spingarn, New York City 


. *Neval H. Thomas, Washington, D. C. 
John H. Howard, New York City Fe te ’ 
*Charles K. Ovington, New York City Helen D. Washington, Newark, N. J. 
Elizabeth Ovington, New York City A. Wilberforce Williams, Chicago, Ill. 
Mary White Ovington, New York City *Mary E. Wilson, Boston, Mass. 
*Albert E. Pillsbury, Boston, Mass. Louis T. Wright, New York City 


Parp IN Part: 


Eleanor Alexander, Cleveland, O. B. L. Jordan, Richmond, Va. 
Edward W. Anderson, San Diego, Cal. E. A. Kendall, Hot Springs, Ark. 
John A. Bailey, Columbus, O. Nathan R. Margold, New York City 


A. E. Bush, Little Rock, Ark. hy, Baltimore, Md 
Simeon T. Carson, Washington, D. C. ae ae meine Hf City 
Edward S. Cunningham, Brooklyn, N. Y. teak Nj : Fl P T 
James H. Curry, Jersey City, N. J. Braap gata ASO ee 


Dennis Edwards, New York City James W. Roberson, Jersey City, N. J. 
Charles H. Garvin, Cleveland, O. M. E. Ross, New York City 

Elzora Gibson, Los Angeles, Cal. O. H. Sweet, Detroit, Mich. 

C. B. Gilmore, Athens, Ga. R. M. Tribbitt, Columbus, O. 

John R. Hawkins, Washington, D. C. U. Conrad Vincent, New York City 
Lonnie Hicks, New York City Maggie L. Walker, Richmond, Va. 
H.. B. Holmes, Columbus, O. Moses L. Walker, Detroit, Mich. 


J. W. Hudspeth, East Orange, N. J. J.. Q. R. A. Webb, Norfolk, Va.. 
Willis N. Huggins, New York City W. W. Wolfe, Newark, N. J. 
*John Hurst, Baltimore, Md. Afro-American Life Insurance Co., 


James A.. Jackson, Columbus, O. Jacksonville, Fla. 

Nannie E. Jewell, St. Louis, Mo. The National Benefit Life Insurance 
Paul E. Johnson, Chicago, IIl. Company, Washington, D. C. 
Wardner H. Jones, Buffalo, N. Y. Order of the Eastern Star, Mobile, Ala. 


Beaux Art Club, Newark, N. J. 


*Deceased. 
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FINANCIAL REPORTS 


Omission of Statements: For reasons of economy the bal- 
ance sheet statement of the Association is being omitted this 
year, as well as the summary statement of special funds. We 
are carrying, however, from the W. C. Heaton Company, a state- 
ment of income and expenses, exclusive of special funds, for the 
year ending December 31, 1933. . 


The balance sheet which is omitted shows that the net worth 
of the Association on December 31, 1933, was $27,522.46. 


FINANCES 


Report of W. C. Heaton and Company, Certified Public 
Accountants, 25 West 45th Street, New York. | 


National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People, 
69 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 
Pursuant to engagement, we have made a limited examination 
of the books and other accounting records of the 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF 
CoLoRED PEOPLE. 


GENERAL DEPARTMENT 


for the year ended December 31, 1933. In connection therewith, 
we have prepared and submit the following financial statements: 


Statement 1—Balance Sheet, December 31, 1933. 

Statement 2—Statement of Income and Expenses (Exclusive 
of Special Funds) for the year ended De- 
cember 31, 1933. 
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Statement 3—Summary Statement of Special Funds for the 
year ended December 31, 1933. 


While a detailed audit of the accounts was not made, exten- 
sive tests were applied to determine the correctness and accuracy 
of the various entries. We have made the usual verification of 
balance sheet items. 


We have analyzed the income and disbursements of the Spe- 
cial Funds of the Association and find that they agree in total 
with the report of the Association. We have not, however, 
attempted to analyze the detailed distribution within the funds, 
but have accepted the figures furnished to us. 


In our opinion, the appended balance sheet and statement of 
income and expenses disclose with substantial accuracy, the 
financial position of the General Department of the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored People as at Decem- 
ber 31, 1933 and the financial operations for the year then ended, 
respectively. 


Very truly yours, 


W. C. HEATON & COMPANY 
Certified Public Accountants, 


25 West 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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STATEMENT 2 


STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENSES 


(Exclusive of Special Funds) 


For the Year Ended December 31, 1933 


GENERAL FUNDS 


INCOME: 


Contributions—General ...........ccco 
Contributions—25th Anniversary 
Interest and Dividends 
PMCMACITEH NaLeSEEK ee ek he 
Christmas Stamps 
Benefits 


SPP ORO eee eee H meee ene eeeeaenrareneses 


POT OO Ree ee ee eH eee eee eee eee EE EE er eee e ress eesesesesseseseses 


Membership: 


Branches (including branch con- 
TTENTE ATC UK Pera ye oR eM IR ER A a 
MMenwers-at barges, kee. 
Life (Amount applicable to 1933).... 
Total Membership \.2..3./....5.0«. 
Branches, for Travelling Expenses.......... 
Branches, for Annual Conference............ 
Ota PM GCOME trae 1 tava aaa 


EXPENSES: 


Salaries: 


Baniinisteatrye tev ceke eek. coat a 
Pielimecs a Me eee Te hts 
‘Clerical 
Crisis 
PURIRE LLP aes ee Fe pats ES Nes Soe Sled 

LOLA RG ALIES 2 ene rte cis 


POOR HEH eH ese r dere eee DOES eneeeenneteeeeeesseees 


LTE A Vas oot SAA 2 6 RE dR 
Telephone and Telegraph........000000. 0... 
PAPE nie ee ee ed ee oe de 
Printing, Multigraphing and Stationery.. 
I A EL te ke 
Annual Conference Expenses.................... 
Depreciation—Furniture and Fixtures.... 
SER TS EE IRS Lee a ee ee 
IA SCE ATIOOUIS oe din Nass sks esviviscinecteialecaass 
eT ISIG SS TISCEID TONG y faiaes aces. <sceatiwr a ovsinedcceeaees 
Insurance 

EPH ALS PK DETISES ona, cocks -siceecraleonesvhe 


Eee eRe ee EHH TE EERE EEE ETE EEE EH EEE HEHEHE EEE 


$16,863.26 


2,735.57 


1,425.00 


6,798.93 
5,148.48 
10,162.52 
2,656.08 
175.00 


$10,289.37 


52.98 
1,314.16 
30.80 
201.23 
13.34 


21,023.83 
956,99 
472.80 


24,941.01 
2,102.40 
94.57 
734.47 
2314.41 
1,153.01 
2,246.86 
1,126.15 
216.31 
141.80 
1,243.52 
2,671.90 
41.70 


$34,355.50 


39,028.11 


Loss—Ordinary Operations. ...... 

Crisis :Appropftiation iia. 
Loss—Ordinary Operations and 

Crisis Appropriation. .......... 


OTHER INCOME—Legacies Realized: 


Mary D. McMurtrie Legacy—Sale of 

Stocksland eB ondsate st atanen ements 
Ellen McMurtrie Legacy... 
Sale of Chestnut Hill Property................ 


Deduct: 


Legal Fees, Taxes, and Repairs on 
Chestnut Hill Property................ 
Net Amount Realized.......... 


Net Income to Statement 1 
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1,301.65 
2,020.99 
12,500.00 


15,822.64 


1,372.40 


4,672.61 
270.30 


4,942.91 


14,450.24 


$ 9,507.33 


THE CRISIS 


Despite the marked reduction in income of Tur Crists for the 
year 1932, the close of the year found conditions improving, 


It was necessary at the end of the year to make a complete 
change in the form of bookkeeping due to the incorporation of 
The Crisis Publishing Company in 1932. The comparative state- 
ments are included in the auditors’ reports. 


Omission of Statements: For reasons of economy the bal- 
ance sheet of the Crisis Publishing Company, Inc., and com- 
parison have been omitted. The balance sheet for December 31, 
1933, by comparison with that of December 31, 1932, shows a 
decrease in total assets of $3,517.85. 


The Profit and Loss Statement, from the report of the W. C. 
Heaton Company, for the Crisis Publishing Company for the 
year ending December 31, 1933, is published herewith. It shows 
an operating loss for the year of $3,796.08. 


STATEMENT 2 
CRISIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
PROFIT AND LOSS STATEMENT 
For the Year Ended December 31, 1933 








% to 
Total 
INCOME: Income 
RIES ANCE (OR RetUINS uit cc ee $3,766.05 
SSSI TIDULONIS S fee ica Me ee wa thie 5,860.25 
Advertising, Net of Commission............ 3,855.75 
Book Department Loss, Books and 
DAV Re Re Re Roe tasicaes asin ec: 65.37 
EEE IDUIEIONIGA TL Wether snlet scence ates 88.00 
Sale of Old Magazines for Waste Paper 12.16 
AWA TENT Tight 3 nee nat eR $13,516,845 «700/00 
EXPENSES: 
Publishing Cost: 
BANC T re hie eA os $ 915.99 
Merwin eee as 3,976.85 
POST AV INE Sie, rts toes, cscs 603.97 
Potala tank uc: $5,496.81 
Less Jan. 1934 Issue Inventory........ 100.68 
LORRI Grete veh hak sea Ret. 5,396.13 39.92 
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Salaries: 


Executive—Paid by N.A.A.C.P....... 
Office 


ee Peer ee eee eee eee eee ee cece cee Cee eee reer eee eee 


eee Pee eee Cee eee eee eee CeCe eC Cee eee eer eee e. 


Sundry: 


Postage and Mating six. sinte.anres-.. 
Rent 
Stationery and Supplies...00..0..000c.... 
Addressograph, Stencils, Ete............. 
Advertising 
Telephone and Telegraph.........00..0...... 
Insurance 
Interest 
Editorial Expenses 
General Expenses 
Circulation 
Fees and 
Publicity 
SAK 0, “CHECKS: 5) te tase ene 
Sales Tax 
Total 
Depreciation on Furniture and Fixtures 


Bad Debts Written Off, Net of Ad- 
justments : 


Agents, Net 
Advertisers 
Books and Miscellaneous........0...0..0... 

Total 


ere rrr ee ee SCC eee CeCe ee rete Ce eee ey Ce ee eee reer rar 


OCP eee ere ee CeCe eee ee ee ee eee ee eee eee ey 


oUC PPC ReOC ESCO EOC CeCe ee eer ee ee eer Ceres eee) 
eee PCE RC eeeeeCeUCOUCCCeCereCreee elec eee cee eee eee) 

er cee ee eee eee eee eee eee 
eee RE CR CUOMO RC COCCOUCES ESCO SIS 


Reem eee EERE HERRERO HERE BEES 
err eer r errr e eee ee eee ee eee ee eee eee ee! 


ere re eee rere CeCe eee ce eee CeCe ee eee ree 


eee eee ee eee eee eee eee ee ee ee eee ee ee ee 


Increase in Reserve for Bad Debts: 


Agents 
Advertisers 


Adjustments of Accounts Receivable 
and Payable Accounts.......00....c..00 


Total Expenses 


Sener eee ee eeeeeee 


Operating Loss 


Contribution by NAL AsO Pie stole. 


Reduction of Net Worth, to 
Statement 1 


SOO eee meee mee ere reneeetes 
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Hane e ee eeene 








5,565.80 

5,565.80 41.18 
970.73 
1,497.60 
381.20 
244.64 
.85 
176.69 
62.51 
31.59 
14.80 
511.07 
25.04 
33.28 
37.30 
10.37 
6.08 

4,003.75 29.62 

152.97 Raz 
19.39 
609.38 
43.34 

633.33 4.69 

900.00 6.65 

1,000.00 7.40 

68.76 51 

17,583.22 130.08 

4,066.38 30.08 

270.30 
$ 3,796.08 
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Chapter 1 
ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY 


The Negro and the NRA: During the year the Association 
continued its militant opposition to the numerous codes of fair 
competition set up under the provisions of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act which shamelessly discriminated against Negro 
labor. It carried on protracted correspondence with officials at 
Washington and elsewhere; its representatives attended code 
hearings and conferences, and sought in every way to stop the 
obvious efforts of business and the NRA administration to legis- 
late the Negro into a new industrial slavery. Its steady per- 
sistence and pitiless publicity, coupled with the splendid co- 
operation from informants and investigators in and out of the 
Association, enabled it in considerable degree to slow up and in 
many instances to halt the codification of an inferior economic 
status for the majority of the Negro workers. It dealt with a 
flood of complaints of violations of the NRA wage and hour 
provisions coming from all parts of the country wherever Negro 
workers were affected by code agreements, referring each case 
to the NRA administration with a demand for action. 


Joint Committee on National Recovery: Most of the efforts 
of the Association to remedy injustices incident to industrial 
codification were carried on through the Joint Committee on 
National Recovery, of which it is one of the twenty-two national 
racial and interracial member organizations. The Joint Com- 
mittee with Dr. George E. Haynes of the Federal Council of 
Churches as chairman, John P. Davis of Washington, D. C. as 
secretary and Mrs. Rose Marcus Coe as technical adviser has 
‘served as a fact-finding agency and a clearing house for com- 
plaints of code violations and public works discriminations 
against Negro workers. It carefully studied all NRA codes affect- 
ing Negro workers, proposed additional codes and changes, pre- 
pared written briefs protesting wage differentials, appeared at 
public code hearings, conferred with administrative officials ; pre- 
pared surveys of the recovery legislation relating to the Negro, a 
study of the Negro tobacco workers in North Carolina and the Ne- 
gro textile workers in North Carolina, South Carolina and Georgia, 
and a summary of the Negro worker and the NRA; it undertook 
activities for Negroes in aluminum, bituminous coal, construction, 
china, clay and brick products, iron and steel, gray iron foundry, 
lumber and timber, shipbuilding, cotton-textiles, textile bag, 
fertilizer, laundry, hotel, restaurant and trucking industries; 
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fought for benefits for Negroes in the Civil Works Administra- 
tion, Public Works Administration, Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration and Division of Subsistence Homesteads; suc- 
ceeded in securing CWA jobs for Negroes in the District of 
Columbia and vicinity, and cooperated with organized labor on 
several codes. 


Among its outstanding achievements were the citation to the 
NRA National Compliance Board of 22 specific instances of 
violation of either temporary or permanent codes of fair compe- 
tition affecting Negro workers in the South; the defeat of at- 
tempts to lower wages in lumber and timber products industry, 
and securing investigations of violations of the Lumber code; 
the winning of consideration for Negro artists on national art 
projects; exposure of wholesale relief discriminations against 
Negroes in Mississippi. The Joint Committee’s investigation of 
the Maid-Well Garment Company of Forrest City, Ark., which 
persisted in paying sub-code wages, in some instances only 50 
per cent of the specified code wages, to its colored employees, 
resulted in government action and assurance that the back wages 
would be paid. Successful also was the fight on the Southland 
Manufacturing Company of Montgomery, Ala., which had peti- 
tioned for exemption from code provisions on the ground that its 
Negro workers were inefficient and time was necessary “to bring 
workers up to the standard of production in the industry.” In 
September the Company’s petition was denied by General John- 
son, NRA Administrator, his investigators having discovered that 
the inefficiency of the plant was due to antiquated machinery 
rather than the inexperience of the Negro workers. 


These activities undoubtedly slowed up the trend toward the 
codification of discriminatory wage scales and working conditions 
for Negro workers in the South. 


NRA Discriminations: In response to numerous complaints 
from Negro workers in widely separated parts of the South, the 
assistant secretary in January took up with the Labor Advisory 
Board the widespread discriminations against and displacement 
of Negroes under the NRA. In May the Association protested 
to the Secretary of Agriculture against the classification of cotton 
gin labor as agricultural, and against the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Association entering into marketing agreements with the 
cotton ginners prior to fixing rates for cotton gin labor, as some 
62,000 Negro workers would be denied benefits under the NRA 
if so classified. It was pointed out that this labor had been 
recognized as industrial by the NRA, the AAA and the National 
Ginners Conference since September 11, 1933, and that ginners 
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had changed their minds on May 8, 1934, contending that the 
workers were not industrial. Protest was also registered against 
the payment of wages of seven to ten cents an hour and the 
exorbitant prices charged the small cotton farmers for services. 


In June the NRA wrote the Association that the AAA played 
the larger part in determining cotton gin labor as agricultural, 
and in consequence there was no code. Protest to the AAA 
elicited the reply that none of the Marketing Agreements con- 
tained clauses pertaining to labor. 


The Association acted on complaints against violations of the 
NRA codes on coastal fishing boats on which a large number of 
Negro workers are employed. Similar complaints of NRA code 
violations throughout the South were made to responsible NRA 
officials on numerous occasions during the year. These generally 
elicited the usual vague and evasive assurances of investigation 
and action. 


CWA, PWA, FERA, etc.: Throughout the year the national 
office and the branches were deluged with complaints from widely 
separated sections of the country, but mainly from the South, of 
discrimination against Negroes in the distribution of both work 
and direct relief. In many instances complaint was made against 
failure to get any work or relief whatever from the Civil Works 
Administration or the Federal Emergency Relief Administration. 


Flagrant discrimination was reported from Washington, D. C. 
where colored survey workers got only 40 cents an hour while 
whites received $1 an hour. Negro CWA teachers were paid 60 
cents an hour while whites were paid $1. Fifty white teachers 
were assigned to teach 1800 students while 60 colored teachers 
were given 4400 students. While the same qualifications were 
required from colored and white, the former teachers were limited 
to a salary of $12 a week. 


Similar complaints came from Houston, Texas, where follow- 
ing protests of Negroes against unequal pay and other discrimi- 
nations, the Negro headquarters was abolished and three Negro 
supervisors dismissed without a hearing; from Tampa, Fla., 
Memphis, Tenn., Rayville, La., Natchez, Miss., Chesson, Florence 
and Brookside, Ala., Richmond, Va. and other points came com- 
plaints of similar nature. 


Among other activities of the Association for the protection 
of the Negro worker was the support of S. 2411 to amend the 
Emergency R. R. Transportation Act of 1933, to include Pullman 
porters and maids, the provisions of which the Pullman Company 
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now escapes, leaving these colored workers no tribunal to which 
to carry grievances. 


Its vigilance also halted discrimination against Negro workers 
on the New York City Works Division. 


MIssissipp1 FLoop CONTROL PROJECT 


1934 witnessed marked improvement in the conditions sur- 
rounding Negro labor on the Mississippi Flood Control Project. 
Nevertheless, the Association took up with the War Department 
several instances of brutality and violation of contracts. 


In January the War Department after investigation of an 
Association complaint forced the discharge of H. C. Ogden, a 
foreman, for brutality to Negro workers. In July complaints 
were registered with Maj. W. M. Hoge, District Engineer, C. of 
E., Memphis, Tenn., against conditions at the Aderhold Camp at 
Friar’s Point, Miss. Early in August the Alton, Ill. branch com- 
plained to the National Office of the inability of Negro workers 
to secure work on the locks and dam project nearby. In October 
another complaint was registered with General Markham, Chief 
of Engineers, against the breaking of an arm of a Negro worker 
by the notorious sub-contractor John Noble, because the former 
demanded pay for overtime. A week later complaints were re- 
ceived from Vicksburg, Miss. against the camp of Kirby Ooten, 
20 miles north of that city, where between 75 and 100 Negro 
laborers were being paid $1 a day, forced to sleep on the ground 
and subjected to unsanitary conditions; forced to work 8 and 9 
hours a day instead of six hours, and fifty of them had been driven 
from the camp office with clubs and pistols without satisfactory 
adjustment of wages on November 3rd. 


In general, however, conditions have improved. In July the 
Secretary, accompanied by Dean Charles H. Houston of Howard 
University Law School and John P. Davis, Secretary of the Joint 
Committee on National Recovery, made a tour of the Mississippi 
Valley below Memphis and found conditions much better than in 
1932. Wages were being paid weekly where formerly they had 
been paid monthly or at longer intervals. The minimum wage 
and 30-hour week regulations were being enforced, with no deduc- 
tions for commissary purchases. With the exception of one camp, 
tents were floored and screened. No complaints of brutality were 
made by the workers interviewed. Some 30,000 Negro laborers 
were being benefitted as a result of the Association’s long fight. 
Motion pictures of the camps and the works were taken and have 
been exhibited at several places. 
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CIVILIAN CONSERVATION CoRPS 


The Association paid close attention during the year to the 
treatment of Negroes in the Civilian Conservation Corps. In 
January it secured an honorable discharge and back pay for Eddie 
Simons, a Harlem youth who was dishonorably discharged on 
September 26, 1933, from Camp No. 5, North Lisbon, N. J., and 
his last month’s pay withheld because he refused to fan flies from 
his superior officer. 


In June it protested to Robert Fechner, Director of Emergency 
Conservation Work, against reported jim crow classes at the 
C.C.C. camp at East Barre Vt., where Negroes were allegedly 
excluded from instruction in forestry, architectural drawing and 
surveying and instructed separately in gardening and typewriting. 
An illuminating reply was received from Mr. Fechner, who, in 
defending the policy of segregation stated: “This is a matter 
solely under the control of the camp educational adviser ... You 
know of course that from the beginning of Emergency Conser- 
vation Work it was felt desirable to segregate white enrollees, 
Negro enrollees and war veterans in separate camps. dA number 
of represenative Negro leaders conferred with me on this matier and 
they were in hearty accord with the policy. I believe it has worked 
out in a generally satisfactory manner. It is true that there are 
a few C.C.C. units in which a small number of Negro enrollees 
are mixed with an overwhelming number of white enrollees. 
However, the general policy was against this practice.” The 
Association sought unsuccessfully to obtain the names of the 
“representative Negro leaders” from Mr. Fechner. Many similar 
charges of color discrimination were investigated. 


Early in the year $1,300,000 was allotted to the Office of Edu- 
cation to employ educational advisers at $165 monthly to the 
approximately 1500 C.C.C. camps. College presidents throughout 
the country were asked to submit names of candidates for these 
positions, but no such request was sent to the heads of Negro 
colleges and universities. 


It immediately became apparent that there was no intention of 
appointing qualified Negroes to these positions. Answering a 
query made by H. A. Robinson of Newark, N. J. early in March, 
C. S. Marsh, Educational Director of the Civilian Conservation 
Corps stated “it has been thought wise to appoint only white edu- 
cational advisers in the Civilian Conservation Corps.” 


The Association promptly took up this matter with all re- 
sponsible officials from the President down, the Secretary con- 
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ferring with several of them in Washington. Senator Bulkley of 
Ohio was interested by the Association and a letter from him to 
Herbert Mauer, District Officer of Emergency Conservation Work 
in Colorado elicited the reply early in April that “while Negroes 
are admitted into the Civilian Conservation Corps as enrollees, 
they are not utilized therein in any supervisory positions.” 


Shortly afterward Dr. Nolen A. Owens was accepted for 
service with the C.C.C. but promptly turned down when it was 
discovered that he was a Negro. While the Departments of 
Agriculture and the Interior expressed willingness to place 
Negroes in supervisory positions, the War Department was op- 
posed to it. 


Following considerable correspondence, the Secretary received 
assurance from J. J.. McEntee, Acting Director of Pmergency 
Conservation Work that the question of appointing Negroes to 
supervisory and administrative work would be taken up with the 
various department heads participating in the work of the C.C.C. 


In March Secretary of the Interior Ickes appointed a Negro 
historian to a supervisory position in a Gettysburg, Pa. C.C.C. 
camp. By May 21 six Negroes were appointed as educational 
advisers. A week later two more were reported appointed. In July it 
was reported that one young Negro had been appointed as camp 
engineer. 


SUBSISTENCE HOMESTEADS 


Throughout the year the Association in conjunction with the 
Joint Committee on National Recovery of which it is a member 
has sought to have industrially stranded Negro families integrated 
into the various subsistence homestead colonies being established 
with the sum of $25,000,000 appropriated by Congress for that 
purpose, and to prevent the establishment of segregated Negro 
colonies. It took the position that the government should not 
sanction or provide funds for the establishment of segregated 
Negro colonies, fearing not only that Negroes would be discrimi- 
nated against in appropriations from the federal government, and 
in treatment by state and local governments, but that a dangerous 
precedent would be established in having a permanent pattern of 
segregation set up by the Federal government for Negroes all 
over the United States. 


The Association and the Joint Committee engaged in volumin- 
ous correspondence and frequent conferences with officials of the 
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Homestead Subsistence Division and other government officers. 
The Secretary attended Mrs. Roosevelt’s White House Confer- 
ence on February 26, vigorously opposing any segregated Negro 
colonies. 


Evasiveness of government officials and a definite effort on 
their part to promote Negro colonies became more marked as the 
year progressed. The efforts of the Association in opposing 
this trend were greatly hampered not only by the approval by 
certain Negro leaders of segregated projects but also by the ur- 
gent requests of several Negro groups for separate colonies. Gov- 
ernment officials have shifted responsibility by letting white 
homesteaders decide whether or not they wish to have Negroes 
included in the projects. 


In March, Bruce L. Melvin, Supervisor of Negro Work, Divi- 
sion of Subsistence Homesteads admitted that there would be 
all-Negro colonies and that no Negroes would be introduced 
where there was strong opposition to their inclusion, but that 
there would be no discrimination. In the meantime, no Negroes 
were admitted to Arthurdale, W. Va., the first project, and it was 
later reported that the white homesteaders already there had 
voted against the inclusion of Negroes although previous investt- 
gation there revealed no opposition to Negroes save from the 
director and possibly officials in Washington. 


In September the Association learned that no Negroes were 
among the fifty families settled in the Arthurdale colony, and 
that a Negro group in Morgantown, W. Va. was asking for a 
separate colony. At the same time the Negro-Mexican-Indian 
section of the Homestead Subsistence Division was abolished and 
a member of the National Legal Committee in Washington re- 
ported a plot in the planning section to sabotage racially hetero- 
geneous colonies. This seemed substantiated by the inability of 
the Joint Committee to get any definite statement of policy from 
the head of the Homestead Subsistence Division. The Associa- 
tion learned that only one project in Pennsylvania planned to 
admit Negroes and only one Negro family had been selected. On 
the Dayton project 25 Negro families have been established in a 
colony two or three miles from the major project which has 75 
families. 


On October 26, 1934, Secretary Ickes publicly announced plans 
for three all-Negro colonies near Tuskegee Institute, Ala., “de- 
signed to help solve the economic problems of the Negro prin- 
cipally in the South.” 
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Tue AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 


By direction of the National Office, the San Francisco branch 
picketed the American Federation of Labor Convention there in 
October. The first pickets appearing on October 5 were arrested 
by the police who also threatened the arrest of Attorney Leland 
Hawkins, president of the branch. Upon appeal to the Mayor 
for confirmation of promised protection, the pickets were released. 
During the remainder of the convention period, the picketing was 
done with a traveling auto loudspeaker billboard carrying huge 
signs reading: “Best of Luck—A. F. of L., White Labor Must 
Smash the Color Line in its own Interest.” In addition to the 
convention hall, the Hotel Whitcomb where the delegates stayed 
was also picketed. This dramatic action aroused widespread 
comment. 


On October 5, the Secretary telegraphed William Green, 
President of the A. F. of L. at the convention in San Francisco 
urging abolition of segregation and discrimination in the treat- 
ment of Negro Labor and warning that the American Federation 
of Labor could never win security for white labor as long as it | 
permitted exclusion of black labor from its unions. He character- 
ized the Federation’s demand for a square deal for labor as ““mean- 
ingless hypocrisy” as long as opportunity was denied Negro labor, 
and urged the passage of a resolution endorsing passage of a 
Federal anti-lynching law. 


President Green replied on October 8, asserting that the A. 
F. of L. was trying to eliminate discrimination against Negroes 
by affliated unions but that there was no general discrimination. 
He expressed disappointment at the lack of response of Negro 
workers. 


The convention adopted the following resolution (No. 74): 
“That the Fifty-fourth convention of the American Federation of 
Labor continue to work for legislation which, like the Wagner- 
Costigan Bill, seeks to lend the aid of the Federal government in 
preventing lynching.” Other resolutions affecting Negro labor 
were passed at the instance of A. Philip Randolph, President of 
the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters, and liberal delegates 
from the needle trades unions. These recommended conferences 
between the Executive Council and the various union heads for 
the eradication of all discriminatory practices against Negro 
workers; agitation to bring about cessation of all types of dis- 
crimination because of race or creed; appointment of a committee 
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of five by the President of the A. F. of L. to investigate conditions 
of colored workers and their status in affiliated organizations, and 
expression of unalterable opposition to the principal of race differ- 
ential and the calling upon Congress and President Roosevelt not 
to sanction this backward and vicious economic policy. 


On October 31 the attention of President Green was called to 
the complaints of discrimination against Negro members of Local 
306, Motion Picture Machine Operators Union, of New York City, 
as to hours of work, general working conditions, rates of pay and 
restriction of locality of work to the colored section of Manhattan. 
It was pointed out that the employment of Negro union operators 
was restricted to theatres patronized principally by Negroes and 
that they were not permitted to work in circuit houses; that they 
were being forced to accept working conditions and wages unac- 
ceptable elsewhere within the union’s jurisdiction and in violation 
of the NRA code. The A. F. of L. was asked to promptly correct 
these abuses. 


Late in November President Green replied that it was impos- 
sible to interfere in the internal affairs of affiliated national or 
international unions except upon their consent, and referred the 
Association to the President of the International Alliance of The- 
atrical Stage Employees and Moving Picture Operators, thus 
continuing the familiar policy of evasion. 


WAGNER Lapor Disputes ACT 


In March the Association sought more adequate protection for 
Negro workers under the provisions of the proposed Wagner 
Labor Disputes Act, S. 2926. This bill “To equalize the bargain- 
ing power of employers and employees, to encourage the amicable 
settlement of disputes between employers and employees, to 
create a National Labor Board, and for other purposes,” included 
a paragraph fraught with great danger to Negro workers because 
it rigidly enforced and legalized the closed shop and plainly em- 
powered organized labor to exclude from employment in any 
industry all workers who did not belong to a union. Thousands 
of Negro workers barred from membership in American Federa- 
tion of Labor unions would thus be shut out of employment. 


As originally drafted by Senator Robert F. Wagner of New 
York, its author, the act provided against racial discrimination, 
but the American Federaton of Labor bitterly opposed this clause 
and effected its elimination. 
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The Secretary conferred with Edward F. McGrady, assistant 
secretary of labor and assistant administrator of the NRA who 
promised to “fight to the bitter end to see that unequivocal agree- 
ment, in writing, was given by the A. F. of L. against discrim1- 
nation against Negro labor” and would make a fight for the in- 
clusion of an additional clause in Section 5 which would ade- 
quately protect Negro workers in the automobile industry. The 
Association indicated that its fight was not against the closed shop 
but against the white shop. 


A few days later Mr. McGrady wrote that he had conferred 
with President William Green and the A. F. of L. organizers of 
the automobile workers and committees representing these work- 
ers, and that everyone assured him there would be no discrimi- 
nation because of color. He felt that the Negroes had nothing 
to fear. 


BouULDER DAM 


Despite assurances from the Secretary of the Interior that | 
efforts would be made to end discrimination against Negro labor 
at Boulder Dam, Las Vegas, Nevada, there were only 13 Negro 
workers employed at Boulder Canyon late in January, and six 
Negro porters and cooks at Boulder City. Reports came in March 
of the refusal of meals or beds to Negro applicants for work by 
the manager of the Federal relief camp at Las Vegas, and the 
studied failure to provide them with work. 


The Secretary, in a letter to Harry Slattery, personal assistant 
to Secretary of the Interior Ickes, told of the denial of work and 
relief to Negro applicants, asked results of the promised investi- 
gation of discrimination, charged collusion between the Federal 
Employment Bureau and Mr. Crowe, superintendent on the 
ground and pointed out that from a maximum employment of 40 
Negroes in 1932, the number had steadily declined to only a 
dozen. With the National Bar Association, he asked prompt and 
vigorous action against the Six Companies, other contractors and 
the Federal Employment Bureau at Las Vegas, whom he charged 
with being jointly responsible for the discrimination against 
Negroes. 


Mr. Slattery replied in mid-April denying discrimination by 
the relief camp declaring that it was not maintained by the Fed- 
eral Government and asserting that Negro applicants had been re- 
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turned to Los Angeles because no work could be found for them. 
He further denied charges of collusion between the head of the 
Federal Employment Bureau and Mr. Crowe of the Six Compan- 
ies, asserting that eleven Negroes were employed on the dam at 
Boulder City, the government-owned and controlled community 
of dam workers. 


On April 20 there were 15 Negroes employed out of 4,839, 
drawing $61 daily out of a total daily payroll of $21,674. 


At the end of July only fourteen Negroes were employed on 
the dam out of a total of 5000. At this time it was announced 
that the Six Companies was the lowest bidder on the Parker Dam 
and might get it. The Secretary promptly wired Secretary Ickes, 
and also President Roosevelt who were beginning a tour of pub- 
lic works projects in the Far West, asking them to watch for 
discrimination against colored workers and to take all possible 
steps in regard to the Parker Dam project to halt repetition of 
the Boulder Dam discrimination. 


Secretary Ickes replied that he felt keenly the importance of 
giving Negro workers fair and equal basis of employment, but 
that “unexpected difficulties have arisen through the circumven- 
tion of my order of September 21, 1933,” anent discrimination: 
that he was determined to do everything legally possible to over- 
come the difficulties, and that his staff was studying the situation. 


TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY 


Reported wholesale discrimination against Negro workers on 
the construction projects of the Tennessee Valley Authority were 
drawn to the attention of President Roosevelt and other respon- 
sible officials. Following the annual conference in June, Dean 
Charles H. Houston of the National Legal Committee, John P. 
Davis, Executive Secretary of the Joint Committee on National 
Recovery and the Secretary toured the Tennessee Valley investi- 
gating these charges which were in large measure substantiated. 
Motion pictures were taken by them. 


Chapter 2 
LEGAL DEFENSE 


The Association makes two conditions upon which it enters 
a case, though each case is judged upon its merits by the National 
Legal Committee. These conditions are: 1. Does the case involve 
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color discrimination? 2. Is some fundamental citizenship right 
of colored people involved ¢ 


Jess Hollins: Following refusal of the Court to dismiss the 
case of Jess Hollins despite evidence that Negroes had been sys- 
tematically excluded from jury service and that jurors had been 
selected in violation of the state law, Jess Hollins went to trial 
a second time with an all-white jury on February 14 at Okmulgee, 
Okla. Testimony extremely damaging to the prosecution was 
brought out by Judge E. P. Hill, defense counsel, and proof of 
assault was lacking, but on February 22 he was again found 
guilty and again sentenced to death. Motion filed for a new trial 
was denied. The defense filed notice of appeal to the State Su- 
preme Court. The case was argued before the Criminal Court 
of Appeals on October 23. Early in December the appeal was 
denied and Hollins was sentenced to die on January 4, 1935. No 
further steps in behalf of Hollins in Oklahoma being possible, the 
case was turned over by the National Office to the National Legal 
Committee for appeal to the Supreme Court of the United States 
on the all-white jury issue. Application for the appeal automatic- 
ally stayed execution. 


Hollins has been under death sentence since December, 1931, 
for criminal assault on a white girl. The Association entered the 
case August 15, 1932, three days before he was to be executed. 
It won a stay of execution, a change of venue from Creek to 
Okmulgee County and a new trial. The Oklahoma State Con- 
ference of branches under the leadership of Roscoe Dunjee, 
president, has financed the defense to which the National Office 
has contributed $75. The attorneys were E. P. Hill and W. N. 
Redwine. 


Tom Carraway: Motion for a new trial in the case of Tom 
Carraway, Biloxi, Miss., Negro charged with criminally assault- 
ing a white woman in 1931, was denied in February but a stay 
of execution and supercedeas was granted. The case was again 
appealed to the state supreme court which in a three to two deci- 
sion reaffirmed the death sentence and set May 25, 1934 as the 
date of execution. The defense attorneys then filed a petition for 
writ of habeas corpus in the United States District Court. This 
failed on June 4, but the court allowed an appeal to the United 
States Supreme Court, which is now in course of preparation. 
Carraway has been saved eight times from execution by Attorneys 
S. D. Redmond and Bidwell Adam, the two Mississippi lawyers 
retained by the Association. A total of $1,015.12 has been ex- 
pended to date for fees and expenses on this 3-year-old case. 
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Sam Jones: Following the slaying on New Year’s eve of 
Mrs. Margaret Brumley, white farm woman of Marion Station, 
Somerset County, Maryland, on the Eastern Shore, Sam Jones, 
55-year-old respected Negro farmer was arrested for the crime and 
removed promptly to the Baltimore City jail for safe keeping 
since feeling was running high against him. 


Remaining in the background for fear of arousing local oppo- 
sition to outside interference, the Association secured the services 
of State Senator L. Creston Beauchamp, Princess Anne attorney, 
through Dean Charles H. Houston of the National Legal Com- 
mittee who conferred with him in Baltimore. 


Upon the assurance of Senator Beauchamp that Jones could 
secure a fair trial, that Negroes had served on local juries and 
that a change of venue was unnecessary, the Association agreed 
to Jones’ return to Princess Anne for trial before Judge Robert 
F. Duer, in front of whose home less than 100 days before, George 
Armwood had been burned to death. Three witnesses established 
an alibi for Jones and he was acquitted on February 6. 


The Greenville, S. C. Cases: Following the lynching of 
George Green, middle-aged Negro farmer taken from his home 
in Greenville by a party of white-robed men for unknown reason 
and shot on November 17, 1933, fifteen white men were arrested 
for the crime. Former Republican National Committeeman Jo- 
seph A. Tolbert, was appointed special prosecutor, and early in 
January, 1934, the Association agreed to pay him “a modest 
honorarium” for his services, specifically $100, which was accept- 
able to Mr. Tolbert. 


At the same time four white convict guards were arrested 
charged with beating to death a Negro chain gang prisoner, Roy 
Hudson, near Greenville, which so outraged the white people of 
the vicinity that the county authorities were forced to take action. 
The Association retained Mr. Tolbert also to prosecute the four 
euards: H. P. Dill, W. H. Forrester, C. B. Baker and Julius High- 
tower, at a promised fee of $100, or $200 for both cases. 


At the trial of the four guards late in March, the jury failed 
to reach a verdict and the court ordered a mistrial. The testimony 
of colored witnesses, it was alleged, halted conviction of the men, 
a colored embalmer and a colored undertaker testifying for the 
defense. In May the four guards were again tried at Greenville 
and after three days trial were acquitted. 


The trial of the accused lynchers of George Green took place 
on October 31, 1934, with eleven defendants. Four of the men 
turned State’s evidence and proved willing witnesses. After a 
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four-day trial, the jury found all of the accused not guilty. Six 
were acquitted and the cases of the others nolle prossed. 


Oscar Gordon and Son: The Gordons were accused of mur- 
dering a white farmhand on June 3, 1933 ata Negro barbecue party 
in Baker County, Georgia. Investigation by the Albany Branch 
disclosed that they had no part in the fight resulting in the mur- 
der. They were promptly convicted and sentenced to death. ‘T'wo 
white attorneys, James W. Smith and Delacey Allen of Albany, 
appealed the case to the Georgia Supreme Court, won a reversal 
of the verdict, a new trial and a change of venue. At the second 
trial on February 7, 1934, they were convicted and sentenced to 
from one to three years, the lightest sentence possible except 
acquittal. The Albany Branch contributed $50 to the defense 
and the National Office gave $100. 


Sam Hall: In December, 1932, Sam Hall of Bainbridge, Ga., 
was sentenced to death for the murder of Dr. R. H. Herron, white 
veterinarian, on June 18, 1932. Hall pleaded self defense, claim- 
ing that he was fired upon first by the white man who was in- 
censed because he had been asked to pull ever on the road to let 
Hall pass. Feeling ran high against Hall and he had been rushed 
first to Cairo and then to Albany jail for safekeeping. The colored 
people were warned not to give testimony at the trial. The argu- 
ment of counsel, the charge of the court, the pronouncement of 
sentence and the reception of the verdict all took place in the 
absence of the defendant who was hustled away at the close of 
testimony. 


In January, 1933, the Association sent $100 to W. I. Greer, the 
defense attorney, as a contribution toward Hall’s defense. Late 
in January the trial judge overruled motion for a new trial to 
which the defense filed an exception. Late in October, 1933, the 
Georgia Supreme Court granted Hall a new trial. On January 
31, 1934, Hall was found guilty again with recommendation that 
he be sent to the penitentiary for life, and the judgment was so 
entered. Motion for a new trial was filed. 


Susie Thomas Case: On December 23, 1933, Susie Thomas, 
wife of a restaurant proprietor at Dewit, W. Va., was shot and 
killed by one of four white men who provoked a fight in her hus- 
band’s place, and robbed it of $40. Of the four white men, the 
Grand-Jury indicted Edgar Ross, son of the local deputy sheriff, 
and one Leon Stewart, whereupon they were released on $5000 
and $3000 bail. J. M. Ellis, an attorney of Oak Hill, W. Va. was 
retained by Waymond Thomas, husband of the deceased, and the 
Montgomery, W. Va. Branch. 
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Late in March upon request of the Montgomery Branch, the 
National Office agreed to contribute $1 for every $2 raised in 
West Virginia for the prosecution of the murderers. The branch 
raised $50 and on April 23 the National Office contributed $25. 
The Logan, W. Va. Branch assisted in raising the funds. 


On May 2, after a three-day trial and despite strenuous efforts 
of prominent and influential whites to win an acquittal for him, 
Edgar Ross was convicted of voluntary manslaughter. 


Daniel Bush: On June 12, Daniel Bush originally sentenced 
to life imprisonment in the Michigan State Penitentiary in 1924, 
was pardoned and released following two years of effort on the 
part of the Detroit Branch. Bush was convicted of killing a 
drunken white man in an altercation following the latter’s per- 
sistence in driving his automobile into Bush’s ice wagon. The 
National Office acted as agent in transmitting funds from Bush’s 
relatives to Attorney Francis M. Dent of the Legal Committee 
of the branch who handled the case. 


Robert Ducrest: For almost three years the National Office 
and the New Jersey State Conference of Branches has unsuccess- 
fully sought to obtain a pardon for Robert Ducrest, convicted in 
April, 1926 of killing John Carroll, one of three drunken white 
men who attacked him and a companion at Carteret, N. J. Du- 
crest was tried at New Brunswick, N. J. and sentenced to from 
18 to 30 years for second degree murder. The Newark Branch 
took the lead in defending him at the time. Although of previous 
good character and of exemplary conduct during his incarceration 
in the New Jersey State Prison, Ducrest failed in 1932, 1933 and 
1934 to win a pardon. Attorney Abraham Sepenuk of Jersey City 
has worked voluntarily on the case since 1933. 


Henry Shields, et al: On May 11, 1934, Henry Shields, Ed 
Brown and Yank Ellington were sentenced to be hanged for 
murdering a white man, on the basis of a confession obtained 
under great duress and physical torture, which they repudiated 
before and during the trial. John A. Clarke, DeKalb, Miss., at- 
torney, appointed by the court to defend the three men, appealed 
the case to the Supreme Court of Mississippi which automatically 
stayed execution. The Association contributed $25 to the defense. 


Samuel Smith: The National Office contributed $100 in July 
to the legal defense of Samuel Smith, a reputable business man 
of Lewistown, Pa., charged with assault with intent to rape, tried 
and found guilty in November, 1933, on flimsy evidence. Follow- 
ing denial of a new trial, Smith was sentenced to pay costs of 
the trial, fined $25 and sentenced to 45 days in the county jail on 
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July 9. In November the Superior Court ot Pennsylvania granted 
him a new trial holding that the evidence offered by the prose- 
cutrix, a white woman of shady reputation, was insufficient to 
show criminal intent, but that the highest offense that could pos- 
sibly arise out of the evidence was that of simple assault and bat- 
tery. It was held that the court erred in not directing the jury 
to find the defendant not guilty of assault with intent to rape. 
The attorney was Paul S. Lehman of Lewistown, Pa. 


Scottsboro Cases: In accordance with its agreement of April 
2, 1933, made with the International Labor Defense, the Asso- 
ciation has continued to raise funds for strictly legal bilis in con- 
nection with the Scottsboro defense. The grand total so far ex- 
pended by the Association is $11,854.70. The Association has 
assumed a neutral role in the controversy between rival groups 
over the legal representation of the nine defendants. 


Berwyn (Pa.) School Case: The two-year strike of the par- 
ents of more than 200 colored school children against the estab- 
lishment of a segregated school by the school boards of Easttown 
and Tredyffrin townships was won in April when the children 
were permitted to attend the new $250,000 school along with 
others. In the long struggle, five of the parents were arrested 
and served jail terms rather than pay the nominal fines for keep- ' 
ing their children out of school. The long fight was led and 
financed by the Bryn Mawr Branch since the Spring of 1932, 
which was represented by Attorney Raymond Pace Alexander. 
The National Office contributed $75 toward the expenses of 
lawyers. 


Willie Peterson: On March 20, Governor B. M. Miller of 
Alabama, commuted to life imprisonment the death sentence im- 
posed on Willie Peterson in 1932 for the alleged murder of two 
Birmingham white girls on August 4, 1931. Following a mistrial 
late in 1931, the charge of rape was added and Peterson was con- 
victed and sentenced to death. Application for re-hearing was 
denied by the Alabama Supreme Court and by the Supreme Court 
of the United States. After stays of execution in January and 
February, Peterson’s execution was set for March 30. A clemency 
hearing was held on March 6 at which evidence of Peterson’s 
innocence was submitted. White public opinion in Birmingham 
was favorably disposed to him. The case cost $4,500 to which 
the National Office contributed $1,569.57 and the Interracial Com- 
mission $375. The remainder was raised by the Birmingham 
branch, which handled the case from the beginning. John W. 
Altman, a Birmingham white attorney, was in charge of the de- 
fense and Charles H. Houston, vice-dean of Howard Law School 
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aided in the investigations and preparation of the appeal to the 
U.S. Supreme Court. Efforts are being continued to gain clem- 
ency for Peterson. 


Leander McCline Case: The Chicago Branch was successful 
in halting the extradition of Leander McCline to Tennessee on 
a charge of alleged murder in December. Evidence was produced 
by McCline’s attorneys establishing his whereabouts in Chicago, 
Il]. on September 9, 1931, the day when the crime was allegedly 
committed. Tennessee furnished no proof that he was the man 
wanted and no indictment was returned against him by Maury 
County, in August, 1933. McCline was remanded to the Sheriff. 
December 15, 1933, following exoneration by a grand jury for 
alleged attempted rape. A writ of habeas corpus was obtained 
following the hearing on the writ in the Criminal Court of Cook 
County, in August, 1933, McCline was remanded to the Sheriff. 
The case was then carried to the Supreme Court of [llinois, the 
U. S. District Court for the Northern District of Illinois, Eastern 
Division, and the U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals for the Seventh 
Circuit, where the appeal was won on December 12, 1934. The 
National Office contributed $100. Irvin C. Mollison was the 
attorney in the case. 


Kater Stevens Case: On July 22, Charles Flory, white police 
officer of Bladensburg, Md. killed Kater Stevens, colored motorist 
of Washington, D. C., who allegedy refused to halt when hailed 
in connection with a minor traffic accident. Although it was 
evident that Stevens had been shot at close range, the Maryland 
authorities refused to perform an autopsy. The District of Co- 
lumbia branch engaged Dr. Robert S. Jason, eminent pathologist, 
who performed a private autopsy revealing the impossibility of 
Stevens having been killed while in flight. The coroner’s inquest 
on July 31 was held in a hostile atmosphere marked by grossly 
prejudiced procedure and Flory was exonerated. The Association 
promptly asked a reopening of the case urging civil action for 
damages. The County Attorney admitted that a fair inquest was 
impossible in Bladensburg because of the rabid race prejudice 
there and promised to institute an immediate investigation. Flory 
will be tried for manslaughter in February 1935. 


Frank Crosswaith Case: On July 2, 1934, the Colorado Su- 
preme Court rendered a favorable decision in the case involving 
color discrimination against Mr. Frank R. Crosswaith, New York 
labor leader, by a Denver restaurant in April, 1931. The case 
was vigorously prosecuted by the Denver Branch, resulting in 
non-suits in the Municipal and County Courts and victory in the 
Supreme Court. The National Office supplied legal advice and 
contributed $25. 
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Wilson Bryant Anderson Case: Swift action by the Bayonne 
Branch led to the dismissal on July 16 of Patrolman James A. 
Flynn, Hudson County, N. J. police force, for criminally assault- 
ing 13-year-old Wilson Bryant Anderson on June 3. Flynn was 
released on $5000 bail. Attorney LeRoy Jordan was retained by 
the Branch to prosecute Flynn. The trial scheduled for No- 
vember 27 was postponed when Flynn failed to appear in court. 
On December 11 the case against Flynn was dismissed. 


American Fund for Public Service: On November 5 the 
American Fund for Public Service forwarded to the N.A.A.C.P. 
check for $10,000, to be used exclusively for a campaign of legal 
action and public education against unequal apportionment of 
public funds for education and discrimination in public transpor- 
tation. Expenditures in these efforts and direction of the cam- 
paign was vested in a joint committee representing the American 
Fund for Public Service and the N.A.A.C.P., composed of the 
following members: Morris L. Ernst, Lewis S. Gannett, James 
Weldon Johnson, James Marshall, Arthur B. Spingarn, Roger N. 
Baldwin. 


It will be remembered from previous annual reports that the 
American Fund for Public Service, more generally known as the 
Garland Fund, had voted a much larger appropriation to the 
N.A.A.C.P. for a comprehensive campaign against the major 
disabilities from which Negroes suffer in American life—legal, 
political and economic. Shrinkage in the assets of the Garland 
Fund, due to the depression, resulted in drastic reduction of 
funds available. Mr. Nathan R. Margold, now Solicitor in the 
Department of the Interior, was retained and he made as a basis 
for this campaign a comprehensive study of the legal aspects and 
background of these various disabilities. 


At a conference in New York City on October 26, 1934, be- 
tween the joint committee and Mr. Charles H. Houston, Mr. 
Houston was retained to direct this campaign, serving on part- 
time in conjunction with his duties as vice-dean of the school of 
law of Howard University through June 30, 1935, and on full 
time commencing July 1. 


3ecause of the importance of the matter and the wide extent 
of the problem, it has been agreed that the major emphasis shall 
be placed upon educational inequalities. It should be made clear 
that the campaign is a carefully planned one to secure decisions, 
rulings and public opinion on the broad principle instead of being 
devoted to merely miscellaneous cases. 
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Chapter 3 
LYNCHING 


The Costigan-Wagner Anti-Lynching Bill: Immediately up- 
on the convening of Congress in January, Senators Edward P. 
Costigan of Colorado, and Robert F. Wagner of New York intro- 
duced what has since become known popularly as The Costigan- 
Wagner Federal Anti-Lynching Bill. Briefly, it provides for action 
by the Federal Government in apprehending, trying and punish- 
ing suspects of lynching if the State, after thirty days, has not 
taken any action to punish lynchers. It provides for trial in the 
Federal District Court; for punishment by fine or imprisonment 
or both, of peace officers derelict in their duty of protecting 
prisoners; and sets forth also that damages of not less than $2,000 
and not more than $10,000 might be sought in action in the 
Federal Court in behalf of the heirs of the victim against the 
county in which the lynching occurred. 


Hearings on the bill were held February 19 and 20 before a 
sub-committee of the Senate Judiciary Committee, the chairman 
of which was Senator Frederick Van Nuys of Indiana. More 
than fifty witnesses either were heard or were permitted to sub- 
mit statements in support of the bill. Much of the testimony 
during the two days was broadcast on a nation-wide network by 
the National Broadcasting Company, and many of the speeches 
were heard by listeners as far apart as Boston and New Orleans, 
and New York and San Francisco. Over half of the witnesses 
at the hearing were white, and slightly over half were southerners, 
many of whom still live in the South. 


At a further hearing in March a brief in support of the con- 
stitutionality of the bill was submitted by Charles H. Tuttle, Esq. 
of New York, and incorporated in the minutes of the hearing. 


Senator William H. Dieterich of Illinois, a member of the sub- 
committee, was the most persistent questioner of the witnesses, 
and objected strenuously to the provision for damages against 
the county, holding “that the good people should not be penalized 
for the action of a few hoodlums.” 


The most spectacular feature of the hearing was the testimony 
of Attorney General Preston Lane of Maryland, who brought his 
records with him and submitted detailed testimony on the un- 
successful efforts of the State of Maryland to secure any action 
whatsoever against persons whom state investigators had de- 
clared to be implicated in the lynching of George Armwood at 
Princess Anne, Maryland, October 18, 1933. 
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Persistent work by the Association and other organizations 
allied with it, notably the Young Women’s Christian Association, 
The Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom, and 
many others succeeded in securing a pledge of more than fifty 
Senators that they would support the bill if and when it came up 
on the floor. Although it was reported out favorably by the 
judiciary committee, the bill was not called up for vote because 
unanimous consent could not be secured for so doing. Objections 
to unanimous consent were entered by Senators George ot 
Georgia; Smith of South Carolina, and Stephens of Mississippi. 
It was known also that Senator Joseph T. Robinson, majority 
leader, was greatly opposed to the bill, although he did not come 
out openly against it. In the last day of Congress the bill was 
absolutely shut out of consideration although its supporters were 
firm in their belief that it could have been passed if it were 
brought to a vote. President Roosevelt was said to be in sympa- 
thy with the bill, but was not willing to risk his recovery program 
by insisting upon its passage. 


Immediately after the bill became a dead letter, lynchings, 
which had ceased altogether between January and June, again 
started and continued throughout the summer at the rate of one 
a week. 


The side-tracking of the bill seemed to rouse an even more 
determined public opinion behind it, and throughout the summer 
and fall new organizations came forward to endorse it and work 
for its passage, so that by the end of the year organizations with 
a total membership of more than forty-two million persons, in- 
cluding the powerful American Federation of Labor and the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, were committed to support the bill. 
On December 29, the Association presented to President Roose- 
velt a Memorial signed by governors, mayors, college presidents, 
writers, and distinguished Americans in other fields, asking for 
the passage of the bill. It was scheduled to be introduced in the 
74th Congress on January 4, 1935. 


During 1934 there were sixteen authenticated lynchings as 
against twenty-eight in 1933. All the victims were Negroes. 


Lynchings Prevented: Angleton, Texas, Hernando, Miss., 
Fort Collins, Colo., Colorado Springs, Colo., Shreveport, La., 
Greenville, S. C., Thomasville, N. C., and Shelbyville, Tenn. The 
most spectacular of these prevented lynchings was at Shelby- 
ville, Tenn., on November 20 when state troopers killed three 
mob members and injured twenty in preventing the lynching of 
E. K. Harris, who at the time was on trial for criminal assault. 
The mob was so enraged at losing its victim that it burned down 
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the $150,000 court house. The most significant of the preventions 
of lynchings was at Hernando, Miss. early in January, 1934, when 
Judge Kuykendall, presiding at the trial of three colored men for 
criminal assault explained why the National Guards had been 
called out by saying “there are now several anti-lynching bills 
pending in Congress. The effect of these bills would be to destroy 
one of the South’s most cherished possession—the supremacy of 
the white race, and I believe a lynching in this case would have 
effect inevitably in the passage of one of these laws by Congress.” 


Lynchers Convicted: In Manchester, Tenn. eight men ac- 
cused of the lynching of Dick Wilkerson on June 24 were con- 
victed early in September and given penitentiary sentences rang- 
ing from two to five years. 


In Greenville, South Carolina, four men charged with partici- 
pation in the lynching of George Green in that town on November 
17, 1933 were acquitted. 


At St. Joseph, Missouri, all the defendants charged with the 
lynching of Lloyd Warner there on November 28, 1933 were dis- 
charged after failure of the jury to convict the one man against 
whom the State had the strongest case. 


Lynchings Investigated: Early in the year, the national office 
paid the expenses of three witnesses to return to Clinton, South 
Carolina from New York and Washington to testify before the 
Laurens County grand jury, which was continuing an investiga- 
tion of the lynching of Norris Dendy at Clinton July 4, 1933. 
These witnesses were transported only after promise of a close 
guard by the governor of South Carolina and the attorney gener- 
al’s office. They testified on February 19 and returned imme- 
diately to the North. The grand jury continued its investigation 
until June and still brought in no verdict. At the end of the year 
the Dendy family lawyer in Clinton filed notice that he intended 
to collect the $2,000 damages provided for the family of a victim 
of lynching by the South Carolina anti-lynching law. 


Further investigation in the lynching of Cordie Cheek (De- 
cember 15, 1933, Columbia, Tenn.) resulted in the removal of a 
postmaster in the county whose car was declared to have been 
used in the abduction of Cheek. The investigation of the Cheek 
lynching, and protests made to the various officials in ‘Tennessee 
and Washington were distinguished by the fact that they were 
carried on for the most part by native white southerners. 


Following the lynching of Claude Neal at Marianna, Florida, 
October 26, the Association secured a young white southerner 
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to go to Marianna and make an investigation on the spot. His 
report, which has been widely distributed, and is available in 
pamphlet form from the national cffice, disclosed one of the most 
horrible lynchings in the last twenty years, ranking with the most 
sadistic exhibitions ever staged anywhere. The report disclosed 
further that the sharpened economic conflict between races for 
the few jobs and relief doles available furnished an undercurrent 


for the lynching of Neal. 


Crime Conference Picketed: When the National Crime Con- 
ference, called to meet in Washington December 10-13 by At- 
torney General Homer S. Cummings, refused to place lynching 
on the program for discussion, the District of Columbia branch 
of the N.A.A.C.P. picketed the first day’s session, and four of the 
picketers were arrested and charged with parading without a 
permit and violation of the sign law. The arrested men were 
Emmett Dorsey, instructor in political science at Howard Uni- 
versity ; George B. Murphy, Jr., of the Washington office of the 
Afro American; Edward P. Lovett an attorney of Washington, 
and Roy Wilkins. The men were released on small collateral 
for later appearance in court. Following this arrest, the branch 
arranged in greater detail for further picketing of the conference 
so as not to violate any law. Seventy picketers, about half of 
them women, stood in a silent line across from the Hall, with | 
rope nooses around their necks in an impressive and grim protest 
against lynching. They were not molested as they were careful 
not to violate any law. 


LYNCHING ReEcorpD FoR 1934 
Chronological List 


January 24: Hazard, Ky.: (All metropolitan newspapers.) 
Rex Scott, 20-year-old Negro, was hanged in the Cornett Hill 
graveyard in Knott County after he was forcibly removed from 
the Perry County jail by thirty or forty masked leaders of an 
armed mob of approximately 300 men. Scott was accused of 
slugging Alex Johnson, a miner, who died within an hour after 
the lynching. 


January 30: Tampa, Fla.: (New York Times, January 31.) 
A band of men lynched Robert Johnson, held for investigation 
for an alleged attack on a white woman. Johnson was being 
transferred from the city jail to the State authorities. 


June 8: Bolivar County, Miss.: (New York Daily News, June 9.) 
Overpowering sheriffs’ posses from three counties, a mob of 
125 armed men seized Jsaac Thomas and Joe Love, two colored 
laborers, each about twenty-five years old, and hanged them 
from a railroad trestle near Alligator, Miss. The men were 
said to have confessed to attempting to attack a white woman. 
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June 18: 


June 21: 


June 24: 


July 9: 


July 16: 


July 25: 


August 3: 


August 13: 


August 24: 


Pine Level, Ala.: (Montgomery, Ala., Advertiser, June 19.) 
Otis Parham, a 16-year-old Negro, was shot by white men in 
search of the slayer of Carl Johnson. 


Kirbyville, Texas: (New York Times, June 22.) 

Charged with associating with a white woman, Son Griggs, 30- 
year-old Negro, was forcibly taken from officers by a crowd of 
150 men and women, hanged, shot seventeen times, then dragged 
behind an automobile for several hours before his body was 
dumped into the street. 


Manchester, Tenn.: (Evening Tennessean, Nashville—June 
26.) Eight white men pursued and shot to death Dick Wilker- 
son because he knocked down a white man in a fist fight at a 
Negro dance. 


Bastrop, La.: (New York Herald-Tribune, July 10.) 

A mob of citizens marched on the jail in which Andrew McLeod 
was confined, battered down the door and took him to the court- 
house a block away where they hanged him. McLeod was said 
to Hae confessed to attempting to attack a 19-year-old white 
girl. 


Bolton, Miss.: (New York Herald-Tribune, July 17.) 
Accused of writing an insulting note to a young white girl, 
James Sanders, 25-year-old Negro, was snatched from a mob of 
armed citizens only to be riddled by bullets a few minutes later 
when he attempted to escape. He was shot and killed by two 
white men. 


Pelahatchee, Miss.: (New York Herald-Tribune, July 28.) 
Henry Bedford, seventy-year-old Negro, was beaten to death by 
four white men. Bedford had been a tenant of the father of 
one of the white men and had engaged in a dispute over a 
rental agreement. It was charged that he had “talked disre- 
spectfully.” : 


Caddo Parish, La.: (New York Daily News, August 4.) 
Grafton Page, thirty-year-old Negro, was beaten to death by 
members of his own race because of an alleged insult by Page 
to a colored girl who had been out riding with him. 


Michigan City, Miss.: (New York Times, August 14, 1934.) 
Robert Jones and Smith Houey were snatched by mobs from 
deputy sheriffs and hanged from a tree near Michigan City to 
avenge the killing of two white men. Jones was taken from 
two deputies while being taken to Ashland, Miss., from Tupelo; 
Houey from two other deputies while being brought to Ashland 
from Holly Springs. The men were being taken to Ashland 
for trial for the murder of Connie Gillispie more than a year 
ago. 


Birmingham, Ala.: (New York World-Telegram, August 25.) 
George Davis was slain by a mob of citizens after an alleged 


~ attack on three white girls. The girls told police they were 


thrown to the ground in a scuffle for a gun which the Negro 
pointed at them. One of the girls ran to a nearby tent meeting 
for aid and the aroused citizens trapped the Negro in an alley 
and slew him. 
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October 7: Darien, Ga.: _ 
Florida.) Curtis Jas 
killed. A telegram 


(Letter from D. E. James, brother, Ocala, 


nes was taken from his home by a mob and 
from sheriff at Darien gave D. E. James 


this information, stating “Gun and pistol shots in house, blood- 
stains, no definite evidence but two suspects in jail here. We 


are investigating.” 


(Story also in Savannah Tribune, October 


11.) James had been arrested for stealing. 


October 26: Marianna, Fla.: Claude Neal, charged with the murder of a 
white girl, was lynched by a mob, after a twelve-hour advance 
notice of the lynching had been made public through the news- 
papers, which stated that Neal would be turned over to the 
father of the dead girl. The bullet-riddled body of Neal was 
placed before the home of the girl’s father. 


LYNCHING Recorp FoR 1934 


Manner of 


Name Date Place Lynching 

1. Rex Scott Jan. 24 Hazard, Kentucky Hanged 

2. Robert Johnson Jan. 30 Tampa, Florida Shot 

3. Isaac Thomas June 8 Bolivar County, Miss. Hanged 

4. Joe Love June 8 Bolivar County, Miss. Hanged 

5. Son Griggs June 21 Kirbyville, Texas Hanged and shot 
6. Otis Parham June 18 Pine Level, Ala. Shot 

7. Dick Wilkerson June 24 Manchester, Tenn. Shot 

8. Andrew McLeod July 9 Bastrop, La. Hanged 

9. James Sanders July 16 Bolton, Miss. Shot 

10. Henry Bedford July 25 Brandon, Miss. Beaten to death 
11. Grafton Page Aug. 3 Caddo Parish, La. Beaten to death - 
12. Robert Jones Aug. 13. Michigan City, Miss. Hanged 

13. Smith Houey Aug. 13 Michigan City, Miss. Hanged 

14. George Davis Aug. 24 Birmingham, Alabama 

15. Curtis James Oct. 7 Darien, Ga. 

16. Claude Neal Oct. 26 Marianna, Fla. Shot 
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ALLEGED OFFENSES 
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Chapter 4 


THE VOTE AND DISCRIMINATION 


Third Texas White Primary Case: For the third time in 
seven years efforts to bar Negroes from the Texas democratic 
primaries were defeated when Federal Judge Charles A. Boynton 
of the district court of the United States for the western district 
of Texas, El Paso division, handed down a decision on February 
7, 1934, awarding damages to Dr. L. A. Nixon of El Paso, for his 
having been denied the right to register and vote in the spring 
primary of 1933. The case (Nixon vs. McCann and Brenk) was 
filed in the district court on May 31, 1933. Dr. Nixon was plain- 
tiff in the first and second Texas White Primary Cases won by 
the N.A.A.C.P. Attorney Fred C. Knollenberg of El Paso acted 
for the Association. 
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The Democratic National Committee: Following the favor- 
able decision in the Third Texas White Primary Case, the Asso- 
ciation received reports that certain Texas Democratic leaders 
were determined to find some means of barring Negroes from the 
primaries. The Chairman of the National Legal Committee 
promptly wrote to James A. Farley, Chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee warning him of proposed violations in Texas, 
Virginia and Alabama, urging him to use his influence and that 
of his colleagues to abandon plans to bar qualified Negroes from 
the primaries. In May, Negroes were barred from registration 
for participation in the Democratic primaries in Alabama, North 
Carolina, Virginia and Florida. The Democratic National Com- 
mittee was again urged on May 31 to halt these efforts. 


Immediately upon being advised of the opinion rendered by 
Attorney General James V. Allred of Texas on July 12 that “Ne- 
groes are not entitled to vote in the coming Democratic primar- 
ies,” the Secretary again wrote Mr. Farley to take steps to halt 
this illegal discrimination. No replies except brief acknowledge- 
ments were received from Mr. Farley’s office. On July 25, the 
Secretary wrote several Democratic Senators of the failure of 
Mr. Farley’s committee to act. On August 18, Emil Hurja, Mr. 


Farley’s assistant, characterized this step as “an act of dis- 
courtesy.” 


On the eve of the Texas Democratic primaries on July 28, the 
Secretary telegraphed Attorney General Homer S. Cummings 
warning that qualified Negro and Mexican Democratic voters 
were being illegally denied registration for and participation in 
the primaries. In reply Assistant U. S. Attorney General Joseph 


B. Keenan asked the Secretary to furnish him detailed infor- 
mation of such discrimination. 


The Association immediately secured 20 affidavits of quali- 
fied Texas Negro Democrats testifying to their exclusion from 
the July 28 primaries and sent them to Mr. Keenan who in 
acknowledging their receipt wrote on August 10 that they had 
been “forwarded to the United States Attorneys for the Eastern, 
Western and Southern Districts of Texas, respectively, for in- 
vestigation and consideration.” On September 1, the U. S. Dis- 
trict Attorney W. R. Smith for the Western District of Texas in 
San Antonio replied to a telephonic query from Waco that he had 


received no afhdavits nor instructions from Washington con- 
cerning the matter. 


At the August 25 primaries in Texas Negroes were barred ex- 
cept from the county primaries in Waco, although Dr. Nixon and 
a Negro accompanying him to the polling place in El Paso were 
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permitted to vote. Further efforts to get the Attorney General’s 
office to act were unsuccessful despite extended correspondence 
and the submission of affidavits from qualified Negro Democrats 
testifying to their exclusion from the primaries. On September 
28 the Secretary and Dean Charles H. Houston of the National 
Legal Committee conferred with Mr. Keenan on the exclusion of 
Negro voters from primaries. 


Florida Primary Case: On June 18, Judge A. V. Long in the 
United States district court at Pensacola, Florida, affirmed the 
order handed down by Circuit Judge George Couper Gibbs on 
May 25, barring qualified Negro Democrats from the June 26 
primaries. The Pensacola Branch which is leading the fight 
against the Florida White Primary, is renewing its petition to 
the district court. 


Pro-Parker Senators: The November election of 1934 marked 
the defeat of the last of the Senators, who could be reached by 
any considerable number of Negro voters, who voted in May, 
1930 for the confirmation of Judge John J. Parker to the United 
States Supreme Court. Heading the list of these Senators was 
David A. Reed of Pennsylvania. Others who went down were 
Walcott of Connecticut; Kean of New Jersey; Hatfield of West 
Virginia; Patterson of Missouri, and Fess of Ohio. 


DISCRIMINATION 


University of Michigan: In June the National Office, answer- 
ing an appeal from Mrs. Sarah Blackwell of Baltimore, Maryland, 
wrote the Dean of Women at the University of Michigan, pro- 
testing against the barring of Miss Jean Blackwell from one of 
the dormitories on the campus, which had been specially reserved 
for students of high scholastic rank and good character. Miss 
Blackwell and her family claimed she had been barred from the 
house on one flimsy excuse or another simply because she was 
colored. It is well known that the University attempts to confine 
colored girl students to a private colored rooming house approved 
by the University. A few colored girl students are admitted to 
one of the dormitories. The University denied it was discriminat- 
ing against Miss Blackwell, but the latter claimed that conditions 
were so intolerable that she finally cancelled her registration and 
enrolled at Columbia University in New York City. 


In October the Association registered a protest with the ath- 
letic authorities at the University of Michigan because of the 
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barring of Willis Ward, star athlete, from the line-up of the 
Michigan football team in its game with Georgia Tech, October 
20 at Ann Arbor. 


Colombian Steamship Line: Persistent reports of discrimina- 
tion against colored passengers to and from Haiti by the Co- 
lombian Line caused the Association to make an investigation 
during the summer, and with the assistance of white persons 
who made the necessary inquiries, it was established that the 
Colombian Line made a practice of trying to force all white 
people into first-class accommodations and barring first-class 
wherever possible to any colored passengers, except, possibly, 
high Haitian government officials. A young white woman who 
made an inquiry for the N.A.A.C.P. was informed bluntly that 
she could not purchase a tourist-class ticket, but would have to 
go first-class, since tourist was reserved for the colored pas- 
sengers. 


House Restaurant: Parties of colored people who were the 
guests of Congressman Oscar DePriest were always accommo- 
dated freely in the restaurant in the House wing of the national 
capitol in Washington, but it was not known until February 20, 
1934, that colored citizens unaccompanied by congressional hosts 
were absolutely barred from the restaurant. On that date, during 
the public hearings on the Costigan-Wagner anti-lynching bill, 
a number of colored people who had come to Washington for the 
hearings attempted to secure lunch in the House restaurant. Miss 
Mabel Byrd, accompanied by two white friends, was not only 
refused a seat but was forcibly ejected by uniformed guards called 
by the manager of the restaurant. This action led to the presen- 
tation of a resolution by Mr. DePriest calling for an investigation 
of the conduct of the House restaurant by the Committee on 
Accounts, whose chairman was Representative Lindsay Warren 
of North Carolina. The resolution was referred to committee, 
where it seemed likely to die, but Mr. DePriest secured more than 
the 145 signatures necessary to discharge it from committee. 
The House made flimsy excuses, the principal one of which was 
that the restaurant was not for the accommodation of the public, 
but for the members of Congress and their guests. This excuse 


was bolstered as best it could be by having a sign posted at the 
restaurant door, “For Members.” ; 


Further action was taken by students from Howard Uni- 
versity, who went to the restaurant in a considerable group but 
were ejected by uniformed guards in a scuffle in the corridor. 
Action also was taken by the Sub-Committee on Interracial Re- 
lations of the District of Columbia Branch, which sent mixed 
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parties of white and colored people to the restaurant to be served. 
The restaurant incident attracted nation-wide attention and 
evoked editorial discussion in northern and southern papers. It 
was responsible directly for the defeat in the August primaries 
of Representative J. J. Cochran of St. Louis, Missouri, who at 
the time expressed his opinion that colored people should be 
satisfied to eat in the basement. 


U.S. Veterans Administration: The United States Veterans 
Administration, through General Frank T. Hines, Administrator, 
and Dr. Charles M. Griffith, Medical Director, has refused flatly 
to consider the appointment of Dr. Jesse J. Greene of New York 
City to a Veterans Hospital in New York City, on the ground 
that colored applicants are accommodated only at the Tuske- 
gee Veterans Hospital. Persistent interrogation by the National 
Office of the Veterans Administration and of President Roosevelt 
has elicited no satisfaction. Dr. Greene is a resident of New 
York, a graduate of Western Reserve and Howard Universities, 
a member of the Harlem Hospital staff, and served through the 
World War as a first lieutenant in the United States Army. He 
has done considerable research work in the treatment of skull 
fractures and brain injuries, and articles on his research and that 
of his associates have appeared in such journals as the “Archives 
of Surgery.” He took the United States civil service examination 
for medical officer with the Veterans Administration and was put 
on the eligible list. He became number three on the list for 
general surgery in the State of New York with the Veterans Ad- 
ministration and the Public Health Service. In his application 
he stated that he would prefer to be located in New York City, 
with the result that the policy of the Veterans Administration 
with respect to colored applicants was exposed. 


Ohio State University: During 1934, Miss Catherine A. 
Claughton made application for residence in the home manage- 
ment practice house on the Ohio State University campus, the 
same house from which Miss Doris Weaver was excluded in 1933. 
Attorneys for the N.A.A.C.P. in and out of Ohio have agreed that 
in the event Miss Claughton is not admitted to the house, an 
action for damages for failure to fulfill a contract would be insti- 
tuted against the University, rather than a writ of mandamus. 
At the end of 1934 Miss Claughton had received no indication of 
the University’s attitude upon her application for residence in 
the house to begin in the winter quarter after January l. 
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Chapter 5 
ASSOCIATION WORK 


DEPARTMENT OF BRANCHES 


Field Work: The N.A.A.C.P. executives visited 145 cities 
and towns in 30 states, addressing 751 meetings and travelling 
58,071 miles during 1934. The greater part of the field work in 
1934 covered the branches in the southeast, southwest, and on 
the Pacific Coast. Less concentrated work was done in the mid- 
west and the North Atlantic states. 


The work of the field officers was supplemented by tours of 
North Carolina and Virginia by Messrs. Charles H. Houston, 
Edward P. Lovett, and Leon A. Ransome, and a tour along the 
Atlantic Seaboard by Miss Mary White Ovington. 


In addition to the N.A.A.C.P. branch meetings, the executives 
spoke to ninety-seven (97) conferences, forums, and clubs, and in 
forty-two (42) colleges, universities, and other schools through- 
out the country. | 


Detailed statement of meetings and mileage for 1934: 





Meetings Mileage 
RVELITEE AV VLILG. (8 eee nae roe pee ee 122 21,872 
RROVMV VIKING tent Grae st CN ero, were me eee 21 6,060 
Waid te eiCkens yw eres in ca ee eee 321 20,907 
PaIsy ser samM PKitie yr Gs ae ee 287 9,232 
751 58,071 


States visited during the year: 


Alabama, Arkansas, California, Colorado, Connecticut, Dela- 
ware, Georgia, Florida, Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Missouri, Nebraska, Ne- 
vada, New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma, 


Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Virginia, 
Wisconsin. 


The field secretary, accompanied by Mr. Roscoe Dunjee, Presi- 
dent of the Oklahoma State Conference of Branches, made an 
intensive tour of the State of Oklahoma in the weeks prior to 
the Twenty-Fifth Annual Conference in Oklahoma City. Seven 
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new Branches were organized and many dormant Branches re- 
vived during the tour. 


The Regional Field Secretary conducted intensive member- 
ship campaigns in Birmingham, Memphis, Pittsburgh, Los 
Angeles, Pasadena, Santa Monica, San Francisco, Oklahoma City, 
Norfolk, Brooklyn, and Newark, during the year. 


Branches Organized and Revived: Twenty-three (23) new 
Branches were organized during 1934, seventeen of them in 
southern states. Six (6) moribund or inactive Branches were 
revived. 


The new Brariches were organized at: 


Brevard County, Florida Drumright,Oklahoma 
Daytona Beach, Florida Idabel, Oklahoma 
Henry County, Indiana McAlester, Oklahoma 
Coushatta, Louisiana Muskogee, Oklahoma 
Jennings, Louisiana Seminole, Oklahoma 
Rahway, New Jersey Wagoner County, Oklahoma 
Far Rockaway, New York Wewoka, Oklahoma 
Gaston County, North Carolina Midland, Pennsylvania 
Kinston, North Carolina Knoxville, Tennessee 
Statesville, North Carolina Fort Worth, Texas 
Dover, Ohio Gonzales County, Texas 


St. Clairsville, Ohio 


Branches were revived at: 


East St. Louis, Illinois; Flint, Michigan; Port Huron, Michi- 
gan; Dayton, Ohio; Boley, Oklahoma; Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Financial Support Given by Branches: In 1934, the Branches 
contributed a total of $20,670.04 to the general fund of the Asso- 
ciation. This amount does not include their contributions to 
special funds, such as the anti-lynching fund. 


Sixty-seven (67) Branches attained the Honor Roll for the 
year, sending in the total apportionment assigned them as their 
share of the National Budget. With but few exceptions, these 
Branches contributed amounts in excess of the allotted appor- 
tionments. 
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The Honor Roll Branches for 1934: 


Birmingham, Alabama 
Los Angeles, California 
Pasadena, California 

San Francisco, California 
Santa Monica, California 
Wilmington, Delaware 
Washington, District of Columbia 
Albany, Georgia 

Altanta, Georgia 
Savannah, Georgia 
Rockford, Illinois 

French Lick, Indiana 
Gary, Indiana 

South Bend, Indiana 
Ames, Iowa 

Waterloo, lowa 

Newton, Kansas 

Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
Jennings, Louisiana 
Monroe, Louisiana 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
Flint, Michigan 

Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Port Huron, Michigan 
Duluth, Minnesota 
Springfield, Missouri 
Camden, New Jersey 
Morristown, New Jersey 
Princeton, New Jersey 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 
Brooklyn, New York 
Glen Cove, New York 
Ithaca, New York 
Jamaica, New York 


Rochester, New York 

Far Rockaway, New York 
Staten Island, New York 
Charlotte, North Carolina 
Durham, North Carolina 
Gaston County, North Carolina 
Greensboro, North Carolina 
High Point, North Carolina 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Massillon, Ohio 

St. Clairsville, Ohio 

Boley, Oklahoma 

Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
Aliquippa, Pennsylvania 
Allegheny Valley, Pennsylvania 
Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 
Chester, Pennsylvania 
Fayette County, Pennsylvania 
Media, Pennsylvania 

New Castle, Pennsylvania 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Williamsport, Pennsylvania 
Willow Grove, Pennsylvania 
Charleston, South Carolina 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota 
Memphis, Tennessee 

El Paso? Texas 

Galveston, Texas 

San Antonio, Texas 

Salt Lake City, Utah 
Norfolk, Virginia 
Richmond, Virginia 
Roanoke, Virginia 
Montgomery, West Virginia 


The following branches gave notable financial support to the 
National Office during the year as a result of membership cam- 
paigns conducted entirely by local officers and workers: 


Washington, D. C.; Atlanta, Georgia; Savannah, Georgia; 
Des Moines, Iowa; Springfield, Mass.; Duluth, Minn.; Jamaica, 
N. Y.; Rochester, New York; Cincinnati, Ohio; Cleveland, Ohio; 


PRR Oe Pa.; San Antonio, Texas; Richmond, Va.; Roanoke, 
a: 


In Wilmington, Delaware, an Inter-Club Alliance, consisting 
of twenty social, civic, and professional clubs, was organized for 
the purpose of assisting the Wilmington Branch in raising the 
Twenty-Fifth Anniversary Campaign quota. This Alliance, 
headed by Mrs. Laura J. Ayers, Mrs. G. T. Gilbert, and Louis L. 
Redding, raised a total of $320.00, the largest amount contributed 


by a group outside of the N.A.A.C.P. in the Twenty-Fifth Anni- 
versary effort. 
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Metropolitan Oratorical Contest: As a means of stimulating 
the interest of young people, the branches located in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the City of New York inaugurated, in 1934, an 
annual oratorical contest, offering gold, silver, and bronze medals 
to the young men and women who survive the various elimina- 
tions. 


Governor Herbert H. Lehman of New York donated a silver 
cup, known as the Lehman Trophy, for the permanent possession 
of the branch which wins the contest two years in succession. 


The first contest was won by Miss Helen Butts, representing 
the Staten Island branch, with Thomas R. Jones, representing 
the Brooklyn branch, the runner-up. Other branches represented 
in the 1934 contest were: Jamaica, Mount Vernon, New Rochelle, 
and New York City. 


Annual Conference: Whatever misgivings might have been 
felt at the awarding of the 25th Annual Conference to Oklahoma 
City were dispelled by the enthusiasm of the hosts and the repre- 
sentative attendance. Oklahoma City extended the hospitality 
for which it is famous and the presence of the Conference in the 
Southwest for the first time in its history attracted delegates 
from that territory who seldom, if ever, get to attend a conference 
in the East and North. Despite the fact that the heat during the 
sessions never dropped below ninety degrees, the evening mass 
meetings were well attended and the day business sessions were 
enlivened by workaday discussions on the business of the Asso- 
ciation. 


The speakers for the evening mass meetings included Miss 
Ovington, Chas. H. Houston, John P. Davis, Oscar L. Chapman, 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior, Rev. J. Raymond Henderson, 
Dean W. T. B. Williams, Miss Juanita E. Jackson, Jess Larsen, 
ex-Mayor of Chickasha, Oklahoma, Roscoe Dunjee, Walter 
White, and Congressman DePriest. 


The 20th Spingarn Medal was formally presented to Dean W. 
T. B. Williams of Tuskegee Institute at the June 29th meeting, 
and at the closing Sunday afternoon session O. B. Cobb, president 
of the Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania branch was presented with the 
N.A.A.C.P. Merit Medal for his work in leading the victorious 
two-year fight against segregated schools in Berwyn, Pennsyl- 
vania. This latter medal was presented through the N.A.A.C.P. 
by the North Carolina Mutual Life Insurance Company. 


It was voted to hold the 1935 Conference in St. Louis, 
Missouri. 
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New Plan and Program: At the meeting of the board of 
directors on July 9, a committee was appointed to draw up a 
future plan and program for the Association. It consisted of Dr. 
Abram’ L.-Harris, chairman; Mrs. Rachel. Davis Dubomgeie 
Louis T. Wright, James Weldon Johnson, Sterling A. Brown 
and Miss Mary White Ovington. The committee reported at a 
special meeting of the board September 24, called at the request 
of Chairman Harris. The full report was taken up, section by 
section, in various meetings of the board throughout the winter 
with the idea of having the program ready for presentation to 
the delegates at the annual conference in St. Louis next June for 
their consideration. 


Publicity: During 1934 in addition to the usual publicity in 
the daily and weekly press, the Association, through the invita- 
tion of the Southernaires, famous radio quartet, was able to send 
a message on its work over a nation-wide network of the National 
Broadcasting Company on Sunday, February 11. President J. 
E. Spingarn was the guest speaker with the quartet. 


The Annual Conference, although held in a southern city, 
received generous publicity from the Oklahoma City dailies and 
from the Associated Press; in fact, the publicity received in the 
Oklahoma City dailies was greater than that received by the 
Annual Conference from the Chicago dailies in 1933. 


During the year the pamphlet, “Sweet Land of Liberty,” a 
compact history of the Association was issued. Perhaps the most 
spectacular piece of literature prepared during the year was the 
account of the Claude Neal lynching at Marianna, Florida. This 
report was distributed by the thousands and sent to newspapers 
and correspondents in all foreign countries on the continents of 
Asia, Africa, Europe and South America. 


As a sort of popular history of the Association’s work in con- 
nection with its Twenty-fifth Anniversary, there was prepared 
a series of twenty-two articles distributed to the weekly press. 
The general title of the articles was “Battering Down the 
Barriers of Prejudice” and they were prepared by Mr. George S. 
Schuyler, special assistant in publicity. All the material used 
was taken from the annual reports and the correspondence and 
newspaper clipping files of the Association. The articles dealt 
with every phase of problems attacked during the last quarter of 
a century. The articles were favorably received and generously 
displayed by the press and aroused wide comment. It is esti- 
mated that they could be printed in a booklet about the size of 
the Crisis for generai distribution, but the cost will be about $400, 
which the Association did not feel it could spare. 
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Chapter 6 
MISCELLANEOUS 


Harlem Hospital Report: The Association has been negotiat- 
ing during the year for funds with which to publish the 80,000- 
word report on the Harlem Hospital compiled under the direction 
of the committee of distinguished medical men during 1933. It 
will be published in the fall of 1935 by Charles Scribner & Sons 
under the title “Opportunities for the Medical Education of 


Negroes.” 


Haiti: 1934 marked the withdrawal of the last contingent of 
United States Marines from Haiti in accordance with agreements 
reached in conversations between President Roosevelt and Presi- 
dent Vincent. The historic withdrawal occurred in August. This 
event served to recall the part played by the Association in stir- 
ring public opinion in the United States against the occupation 
of Haiti by the marines. Throughout the occupation the Asso- 
ciation was the leading organization in the United States which 
has campaigned for the evacuation of Haiti and for the ending 
of financial control by Americans and American banking houses. 


The Virgin Islands: On February 23, Walter White,* the As- 
sociation’s secretary, was named by President Roosevelt as one 
of the seven members of an advisory council for the Virgin 
Islands. Other members are Secretary Harold L. Ickes, Secre- 
tary Henry A. Wallace, Alfred K. Stern, George Foster Peabody, 
Dr.Mordecai W. Johnson and Charles W. Taussig. This council 
+s named to assist in formulating and executing a new policy for 
the social rehabilitation of the Virgin Islands with a view to mak- 
ing them a self-sustaining unit of the United States. The Depart- 
ment of Interior which has charge of the administration has 
appropriated money for public works and for directing through 
Governor Paul Pearson a program to revive industry and agri- 
culture and build up education and the social services. 


Citizenship Schools: The Secretary proposed in a memoran- 
dum to the Board in April that the Association establish lecture 
courses to be carried on by each of its branches dealing with the 
race question under the following topics: (1) Economic back- 
ground of the race problem (2) Legal background of the race 
problem (3) political aspects of the Negro question (4) The 
cultural field. He suggested that syllabi be prepared on each of 


*On May 6, 1935, Mr. White tendered his resignation from the Council in protest 
against the President’s silence on the filibuster against the Costigan-Wagner Anti- 
Lynching Bill. 
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these courses by a Board of Editors and that these syllabi be 
detailed enough, with appropriate bibliographies, so that persons 
could be found in each community to conduct the courses. The 
plan is awaiting funds needed for the preparation of the material. 
Preliminary conferences have been held with Dr. Abram Harris 
and with Professor Rayford Logan of Atlanta University who 
designed the courses given locally in citizenship by the Atlanta 
branch of the N.A.A.C.P. 


Twenty-fifth Anniversary Campaign: Under the direction of 
Dean Pickens and Miss Ovington, the Twenty-fifth Anniversary 
Penny Campaign was carried on during 1934 and raised by the 
end of the year slightly more than thirty-seven hundred dollars, in 
addition to the amounts from regular sources. The celebration 
of the silver anniversary was launched formally with a dinner at 
International House on Riverside Drive in New York City, 
March 18, attended by more than 400 persons. Mr. Pickens pre- 
sided and among the speakers were Governor Lehman and Mayor 
LaGuardia. Greetings were read from many branches and indi- 
viduals, among them being many founders of the Association. At 
the end of 1934 it was decided to continue the campaign until 
February 12, 1935. . 


In order to stimulate attention on the achievement of the As- 
sociation during its 25 years the field secretary directed a nation- 
wide essay contest for college and high school students. Prizes 
for the college winners were given by the following persons: 
Mrs. Amy E. Spingarn, $25; Mrs. Dorothy Canfield Fisher, $15; 
Robert L. Vann, $10. Prizes for the high school winners were 
given by: Richard B. Harrison, $25; Mrs. Sadie Warren Davis, 
$15; James Weldon Johnson, $10. Winners of the college con- 
test were: William H. McClendon of Morehouse College, At- 
lanta, Ga., first; Raymond J. Weir of Miner Teachers’ College, 
Washington, D. C., second; Clarence H. King of San Diego, 
Calif. State College, third. The judges decided to combine the 
first and second prizes in the high school group and divide the 
amount equally between Miss Josephine Mildred Buster, Sumner 
Junior College, Kansas City, Kansas, and Miss Marian M. Single- 
ton, Sumner High School, Kansas City, Kansas. The third prize 
winner was Miss Hettie D. Clanton, Berean High School, Phila- 
delphia. Fifteen dollars in extra prizes donated by southern white 
friends of the N.A.A.C.P. were awarded $5 each to: Henry George 
Washington, Randolph County Training School, Cuthbert, Ga.; 
Beatrice Harris, Atlanta University Laboratory School; and 
John Robert Hooker, Charles Perry High School, Magnolia, N. C. 
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Pittsburgh Courier Campaign: The Pittsburgh Courier in 
February offered to conduct a campaign of money-raising for the 
benefit of the Association to consist of direct donations for self- 
respect and proceeds from benefit performances. The Board of 
Directors voted to invite other newspapers to join in the effort, 
but the Courier was the only one that decided to proceed with 
the campaign. The most successful benefit was staged in New 
York City in June and the net proceeds of $750 were sent to the 
national office. Thereafter the benefits in other cities began to 
lose money and the Courier finally decided to abandon the cam- 
paign altogether. The final statement showed total income from 
all sources of $2,675.13, and total expenditures of $2,795.72, mak- 
ing a loss of $120.59, which was borne by the Courier. Included 
in the list of expenditures is $1,079, the total net proceeds sent 
to the National Office from the New York and Chicago benefit 
performances. 


Chapter 7 
FINANCES AND THE CRISIS 


Life Members: Following are the names of those who have 
subscribed to Life Membership since the plan was inaugurated 
intel 2/2 


LirE MEMBERS 


Fee of $500 payable in full, or in annual installments of at 
least $100. 


John B. Nail, New York City *Albert E. Pillsbury, Boston, Mass. 
Afro-American, Baltimore, Md. Jestine Roy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Ernest R. Alexander, New York City Amy E. Spingarn, New York City 
Harry E. Davis, Cleveland, O. Arthur B. Spingarn, New York City 
Louise W. Davis, Cleveland, O. J. E. Spingarn, New York City 
John M. Drew, Darby, Pa. *Neval H. Thomas, Washington, D. C. 


John H. Howard, New York City Helen D. Washington, Newark, N. J. 
*Charles K. Ovington, New York City A. Wilberforce Williams, Chicago, Ill. 
Elizabeth Ovington, New York City *Mary E. Wilson, Boston, Mass. 

Mary White Ovington, New York City Louis T. Wright, New York City 


PAID IN PART: 


Eleanor Alexander, Cleveland, O. E. A. Kendall, Hot Springs, Ark. 
Edward W. Anderson, San Diego, Cal. Nathan R. Margold, New York City 
John A. Bailey, Columbus, O. John E. Nail, New York City 

A. E. Bush, Little Rock, Ark. L. A. Nixon, El Paso, Texas 

Simeon T. Carson, Washington, D. C. Henry C. Patterson, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Edward S. Cunningham, Bklyn., N. Y. James W. Roberson, Jersey City, N. J 
James H. Curry, Jersey City, N. J. M. E. Ross, New York City 

Dennis Edwards, New York City O. H. Sweet, Detroit, Mich. 

Charles H. Garvin, Cleveland, O. R. M. Tribbitt, Columbus, O. 
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Elzora Gibson, Los Angeles, Cal. U. Conrad Vincent, New York City 


C. B. Gilmore, Athens, Ga. *Maggie L. Walker, Richmond, Var 
John R. Hawkins, Washington, D. C. Moses L. Walker, Detroit, Mich. 
Lonnie Hicks, New York City J. Q. R. A. Webb, Norfolk, Va. 


H. B. Holmes, Columbus, O. T. C. Windham, Birmingham, Ala. 
*J. W. Hudspeth, East Orange, N. J. W. W. Wolfe, Newark, N. J. 
Willis N. Huggins, New York City Afro-American Life Insurance Co., 


*John Hurst, Baltimore, Md. Jacksonville, Fla. ' 

James A. Jackson, Columbus, O. The National Benefit Life Insurance 
Nannie E. Jewell, St. Louis, Mo. Company, Washington, D. C. 

Paul E. Johnson, Chicago, Ill. Order of the Eastern Star, Mobile, Ala. 
Wardner H. Jones, Buffalo, N. Y. Beaux Art Club, Newark, N. J. 

B. L. Jordan, Richmond, Va. 


*Deceased. 
FINANCIAL REPORTS 


Omission of Statements: For reasons of economy the balance 
sheet statement of the Association is being omitted this year, as 
well as the summary statement of special funds. We are carry- 
ing, however, from W. C. Heaton Company, a statement of in- 
come and expenses, exclusive of special funds, for the year ending 
December 31, 1934. 


REPORT OF THE AUDITOR 


National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People, 

69 Fifth Avenue, 

New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: | 
Pursuant to engagement, we have made a limited examination 
of the books and other accounting records of the 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF 
COLORED PEOPLE 


GENERAL DEPARTMENT 


for the year ended December 31, 1934. In connection therewith, 
we have prepared and submit the following financial statements: 


Statement 1—Balance Sheet, December 31, 1934. 


Statement 2—Statement of Income and Expenses (Exclusive 
of Special Funds) for the Year Ended De- 
cember 31, 1934. 


Statement 3—Summary Statement of Special Funds for the 
Year Ended December 31, 1934. 
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While a detailed audit of the accounts was not made, extensive 
tests were applied to determine the correctness and accuracy of 
the various entries. We have made the usual verification of 
balance sheet items including confirmation of bank balances and 
securities held for safe keeping, direct from the depositories. 


Operations for the year have resulted in a net income of 
$517.69 summarized below: 


Lotalsincoiient. 3. sacar ee cena ie eaves sean renre. Sai $44,176.91 
POL PEUX DENSCS\Ls Jena een ae oe ete ey afk AUCOn iy cet 40,309.22 
Net Income—Ordinary Operations................. 3,867.69 
Crisis Appropriations : 
HorsSalaricsamcm wert. a1 ee hia ee ak LY ae nL A Pn $1,658.33 
ore xpensesiee meee teins ar wert ata at aie Ary 1,741.67 
Ota GfisiSes DDEODLIAtIONS) 770 nee rar a tlie 3,400.00 
467.69 
Others Nncome=s alerOls StOCKS; © acs eons ae ce ees 50.00 
IVCCOINCOMGHe reac inal weaker ow Ody Oo At 517.69 


During the year the Association sold two (2) shares Wood- 
ville & Co. 6% preferred which were received from legacies in 
1932 and 1933. The amount realized is shown as other income. 
The Association still has on hand property, mortgages, stocks, 
bonds, etc., at an amount stated on the books at approximately 
$13,000.00. In accord with your request, the remaining securi- 
ties, etc., are shown in the balance sheet at the nominal amount 
of. $1.00. As they are liquidated the net proceeds will be taken 
into the accounts as income. 


In December, 1932, The Crisis, a separate organization belong- 
ing to the Association, was incorporated as the Crisis Publishing 
Company, Inc. Most of the liabilities of The Crisis, as at De- 
cember 31, 1932, were assumed by the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People. We are informed that all 
of the capital stock of the Crisis Publishing Company, Inc. is to 
be owned by the Association. None of the capital stock has been 
issued to date. 


The following is a summary of the liabilities of The Crisis, 
as at December 31, 1932, assumed by the Association, showing 
the balances unpaid at the beginning and end of 1934: 


Balance Balance Paid 
Dec. 31, 1934 Dec. 31, 1933 During 1934 
ACCOUNTS: PAVADIC ts0 eee tek os $1,265.48 $1,428.81 $ 163.33 
Notes? Payable.) i sia eiee ck 940.73 1,540.73 600.00 
Salary Payable—Editor........... 1,120.24 1,420.24 300.00 
TGtalsva2) pone ues $3,326.45 $4,389.78 $1,063.33 
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We have analyzed the income and disbursement of the Spe- 
cial Funds of the Association and find that they agree in total 
with the report of the Association. We have not, however, at- 
tempted to analyze the detailed distribution within the funds, 
but have accepted the figures furnished to us. 


In our opinion, the appended balance sheet and statement of 
income and expenses present with substantial accuracy, the finan- 
cial condition of the General Department of the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Colored People as at December 
31, 1934 and the financial operations for the year then ended, 
respectively. 

Very truly yours, 


(Signed) W. C. HEATON & CO. 


Sey Av oH Ny EN Ga2 


STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENSES 
(Exclusive of Special Funds) 


For the Year Ended December 31, 1934 
GENERAL FUNDS 


INCOME: 
Contributions—General ................. $14,091.85 
Contributions—25th Anniversary—Penny Campaign (Net) 3,792.17 
Contributions—25th Anniversary—Dinner (Net) 77.17 
interestrand sDividends/.. 41) eee. 1,016.34 
Hiterntutesoaies CNet) n.d. me ole 84.13 
hrsstnias seals CNet) utero oh ween 148.27 
DPTEHESTT NEL eres. wee ae tees ne 4.40 

19,214.33 
Membership, etc. 
Branches (including branch 
contributions iby cies eas, ee eee $18,135.27 
Branch contributions for Traveling 
BEDRUSGy a ores oe en) a ee ee 1,163.37 
Members atiarre Ge. ts cient oe 3,007.54 
Life (Amount applicable to 1934)...... 1,275.00 
Branch contributions for Annual 
Conference Steno ala ele ae 1,381.40 
Total Membership, etc. ........ 24,962.58 
‘Lotal sIncome yee. eee $44,176.91 
EXPENSES: 
Salaries : 
Adminatratives curate (eee $ 6,674.16 
Biel Ose ae eee ee lk teak a nee 5,161.68 
Clerical saci tee ie © leet a 11,095.79 
Special “Publicity. es deka ea een 767.00 
yi lt Aaa peepee elim iar OS? 175.00 


ra se diate Se eee 23,873.63 


Other Expenses: 





Rent Bieter ses Medea ore eke adits cllee 1,560.00 
Di Sht erase sec ted maleate ye Ae oy ae otras 103.47 
Jelephone:and' Telegraph ........../.. 822.78 
POSTARE IY Eaters ate rane ieat tetieg's 3G 2,671.80 
Printing, Multigraphing and Stationery 2,173.46 
ceravelling a masteereeels. doul.dee Tete 3,074.03 
Conference Hxpenses jac ene eelneiace 1,181.32 
Depreciation—Furniture and Fixtures. . 207.16 
INSULANCES Sieh s Pees ohio tion oes ees 41.70 
SUpplesvandsoundniesimian terse 4 oe 1,519.97 
CH ppinssi eee sae eee as Sie ee ee 295.49 
Meeting sii ere were rian ao iene eu na Lier s 25.00 
Meédals-andy A ward Salen uaiay atte tialiclaes 60.33 
McMurtrie Legacy—Miscellaneous 
EXPeNSecmee reise. cacti we een PCat aay 51.42 
Crisis Subscription to Members........ 2,634.55 
Interest on Crisis Debts, Less Adjust- 
mentroneOldl Debts. $21.85 040 oe dex ee BI 
Total) Other, Expenses \..,25.50 04 4 16,435.59 
Ota lex Densesuwe. ue wens 40,309.22 
Net Income—Ordinary Operations 3,867.69 
Crisis Appropriations: 
LOK OO LATICO UE Cer. et rks Cee one ee hee 1,658.33 
HM OFs E XPCNSESt se = Met ei ests ny nates 1,741.67 
Total Crisis Appropriations..... 3,400.00 
Net Income, after Crisis Appropriations 467.69 


Other Income: 
Amount realized on sale of 2 shares Woodville & Co. 


OG EDreterredy Stock Gas. eke 50.00 
Net Income for the year ended 
December 31, 1934, to Statement 1 $ 517.69 
THE CRISIS 


Resignation of Dr. Du Bois: Dr. W. E. B. Du Bois, because 
of differences of opinion between himself and the Board of Direc- 
tors of the N.A.A.C.P. on various matters, chief among them be- 
ing that of what should be the Association’s attitude toward seg- 
regation, tendered his resignation on June 26, 1934. The resig- 
nation was accepted by the Board of Directors at its meeting on 
July 9, with the passing of the following resolution: 


“Resolved, That it is with the deepest regret that we hereby accept the 
resignation of Dr. W. E. B. DuBois as editor of The Crisis, as a member of 
the Board of Directors, as Director of Publications and Research, as a member 
of the Board of the Crisis Publishing Company, and as a member of the Spin- 
garn Medal Award Committee; and we desire at the same time to record our 
sense of the_loss which his resignation will bring not only to the members of 
this Board but to every loyal member of the Association. 

“Dr. DuBois joined the Association in 1910 as Director of Publications and 
Research. The Association was then a few months old. He was already a dis- 
tinguished teacher, scholar and man of letters, Professor of Sociology in At- 
lanta University, and author of “Souls of Black Folk” and other works which 
had deeply moved the white world as well as black. The ideas which he had 
propounded for a decade were the same ideas that had brought the Association 
into being. 
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“He founded The Crisis without a cent of capital, and for many years made 
it completely self-supporting, reaching a maximum monthly circulation at the 
end of the World War of 106,000. This is an unprecedented achievement in 
American journalism, and in itself worthy of a distinguished tribute. But the 
ideas which he propounded in it and in his books and essays transformed the 
Negro world as well as a large portion of the liberal white world, so that the 
whole problem of the relation of black and white races has ever since had a 
completely new orientation. He created, what never existed before, a Negro 
intelligentsia, and many who have never read a word of his writings are his 
spiritual disciples and descendants. Without him the Association could never 
have been what it was and is. , 

“The Board has not always seen eye to eye with him in regard to various 
“matters, and cannot subscribe to some of his criticism of the Association and its 
officials. But such differences in the past have in no way interfered with his 
usefulness, but rather the contrary. For he had been selected because of his 
independence of judgment, his fearlessness in expressing his convictions, and 
his acute and wide-reaching intelligence. A mere yes-man could not have 
attracted the attention of the world, could not even have stimulated the Board 
itself to further study of various important problems. We shall be the poorer 
for his loss, in intellectual stimulus, and in searching analysis of the vital prob- 
lems of the American Negro; no one in the Association can fill his place with 
the same intellectual grasp. We therefore offer him our sincere thanks for the 


services he has rendered, and we wish him all happiness in all that he may 
now undertake.” 


Election of Acting Editor of The Crisis: In July, 1934, Mr. 
Wilkins, assistant secretary of the N.A.A.C.P., was made manag- 
ing editor of The Crisis, and on January 7, 1935, he was elected 
acting editor. He is continuing his duties as assistant secretary. 


Omission of Statements: For reasons of economy the balance 
sheet of the Crisis Publishing Company, Inc., and comparison 
have been omitted. The balance sheet for December 31, 1934, by 


comparison with that of December 31, 1933, shows an increase 
in total assets of $461.58. 


The Profit and Loss Statement, from the report of the W. C. 
Heaton Company, for the Crisis Publishing Company for the year 
ending December 31, 1934 is published herewith. It shows an 
operating loss for the year of $1,623.39, compared to a similar 
loss for 1933 of $3,796.08. However, contributions and a subsidy 
from the N.A.A.C.P., also indicated in the statement 
the Crisis a net income of $660.26. 


CRISIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


PROFIT AND LOSS STATEMENT 
For the Year Ended December 31, 1934 


below, give 


% to Total 
INCOME: Income 
Sales, net of returns.............. $4,308.33 
Subscriptions (Received direct and 
from A CoP Ol dee | hed el 3 5,112.17 
CT ora Mt tr nie ae a he, tle Ie 3,916.41 


$3,9 
Less: Space allowed to N.A.A.C_P. 145.00 3,771.41 


Book department—Loss............ 96.13 


Total Income .......... $13,095.78 100.00 


EXPENSES: 
Production Cost: 
Inventory, January, 1934 issue... 


BACT ip rertice clscacmeen ct cit adorei. cra's 1,647.22 
LES USUAIES a eet eOE RSE or al, bce eermpe Nb 4,051.27 
Hora vine soe memes heck sna a3 706.20 


Less: Inventory, Jan., 1935 issue 


Total Production Cost... 
Salaries : 
Editor—Paid by N.A.A.C.P..... 
Business Manager—Paid by 





N ATA‘GEP: 
CHICORY geet seein ree ctere arate 3,959.00 
Ota betel serie eco ere: sia etre 
Sundry: 
Postage and Mailing .....¢...-. 997.54 
BROT TRA ely Pate wie naealts & oh 1,040.00 
Stationery and Supplies......... 171.65 
Addressograph, Stencils, etc..... 245.13 
Telephone and Telegraph........ 211.66 
LSUSATICE at rt ERs eae oe sees 7.79 
PeCiHOriale EXPENSES eo ot seh. wats ah 200.01 
Gerieraly MXpenses ese acess ook 760.47 
CSircriatiori meer aku ere woe ete eens 17535 
EOD ye eee ae eee Ne tereial ei ate 34.00 
Taxes: 
N. Y. Franchise 1933 and 
LISA PRP EN ea ay $53.50 
Federal Capital Stock.. 5.00 
Miscellaneous ........ 9.18 67.68 
POtaLMe kiss waters 
Depreciation on Furniture and 
BAxtures ic cee ne ee wee 4 
Increase in Reserve for Doubtful Accounts 
VAVIVErTISETS He Hoch k ae ccna 
Miscellaneous? occ. es 
otal tox nensesens ss «tae 
Operatingy Losses rae eet 
Contributions : 
BYANGA CA; COBAIN tin cry cata ais 1,741.67 
By Cersee eee eee eee 541.98 
Total Contributions...... 


Net Income (Excess of Contributions 
over Operating Loss,) to Statement 1 
** Deficit or Loss. 
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100.68 


6,404.69 


6,505.37 


27.02 


6,478.35 


3,959.00 


3,911.28 
149.72 
185.82 


35.00 


14,719.17 


1,623.39 


2,283.65 


$ 660.26 


49.47 


30.23 


29.87 
ae 


1.42 
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112.39 
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FOREWORD 


Perhaps the N.A.A.C.P.’s problems and achievements were 
etched more sharply during 1935 than ever before. On the posi- 
tive side was the adoption by the Board of Directors and by the 
26th Annual Conference at St. Louis in June of a broadened, more 
intensive program which is more integrated into the economic, 
legal and educational problems and needs, not only of the Negro, 
but of a perplexed and uncertain national and world scene. Out 
of this program developed a new legal offensive as in the fight 
against fundamental bases of discrimination against Negro 
Americans in education. It is the intention of the Association, 
if it is able to secure funds sufficient for the purpose, to develop 
this line of attack of striking at fundamentals. 


In the legislative and political field, the pressing forward and 
intensification of the fight for federal legislation against lynching 
marked a new high. The filibuster of April-May, 1935, in the 
United States Senate, though successful in sidetracking tempo- 
rarily the Costigan-Wagner bill, was notable in revealing the 
growth of public sentiment for the bill and the dwindling of 
opposition. 


Of significance and great gratification to the Association was 
the development during the year of Youth Councils throughout 
the country. Encouraging, too, was the receipt during the year 
of bequests from colored people. In two cases, individuals who 
had never been members of the Association—a woman in Indiana 
and a man and wife in the state of Arkansas—left their residuary 
estates to the N.A.A.C.P. In another case a Negro war veteran 
in Brooklyn, as soon as the Bonus Bill was passed by Congress, 
came to the N.A.A.C.P. and pledged himself to give a fifty-dollar 
bond for its work. It is these revelations of how the work has 
penetrated into the minds and hearts of unknown friends which 
give courage to continue a struggle against injustice which at 
times seems an overwhelming task. A white friend—a young 
man who modestly wishes to remain anonymous—aided mate- 
rially in the anti-lynching fight. The American Fund for Public 
Service financed in large part the struggle for educational 
equality. May the number of these friends, of all races, increase 
and multiply. ; 


Chapter 1 
ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY 


Proposed Congressional Investigation of the Status of the 
Negro Under the New Deal: On March 27th, the Secretary wrote 
to Senator Robert F. Wagner of New York with reference to 
securing a Congressional Resolution for an investigation of the 
economic plight of the Negro under the New Deal. 


Having previously received assurances on March 11th, from 
Congressman Wm. P. Connery, chairman of the House Labor 
Committee that it would grant a hearing and allow witnesses to 
put on the record proof of discrimination against Negroes, the 
Association sought without success to obtain funds with which 
to carry out the necessary preliminary clerical, investigative and 
administrative work essential to properly present the case of 
Negro labor. Congress adjourned before this important pro- 
posal could be brought to fruition. 


The Social Security Bill: The submission of the Wagner- 
Lewis social security act was immediately followed by telegrams 
from the Association to President Roosevelt and Secretary of the 
Treasury Morgenthau on February 6th, protesting against the 
exemption from its provisions of agricultural workers, casual 
labor, and domestics. The telegrams asserted that “more than 
two million Negro wage earners normally gainfully employed in 
these occupations” would be excluded. 


Similar protests were made to Senator Robert F. Wagner of 
New York, co-author of the act, to Secretary of the Interior Ickes, 
and to Secretary of Labor Perkins. Charles H. Houston of the 
legal committee appeared at the hearings before the Senate 
Finance committee on February 9th and read a statement analyz- 
ing proposed legislation. 


In a letter to the Secretary dated February 13th, Secretary of 
the Treasury Morgenthau denied that he had recommended ex- 
clusion of the workers in whose behalf the N.A.A.C.P. had com- 
plained but had merely suggested the difficulty at the start of 
collecting contributions from them. 


The position of the Association was upheld by the Public 
Affairs Committee of the National Board of the Y.W.C.A. and 
also by the Committee on Economic Security. 

The A.A.A. and the Sharecroppers: Early in March the 
N.A.A.C.P. requested the Department of Agriculture through 
the F.E.R.A. or some other agency to rush tents and food to 
shelterless and starving sharecroppers and tenant farmers in 
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Arkansas rendered homeless and helpless by mob violence of 
planters intent on destroying their union. Conditions in Poinsett 
County, Arkansas, were particularly cited. 


Ward H. Rodgers, jailed and released on bail in Arkansas 
because of his work as an organizer of the interracial Southern 
Tenant Farmers Union, was one of the speakers at the annual 
conference of the Association at St. Louis in June. 


The Secretary served as chairman of the publication com- 
mittee which financed a stirring story by Howard Kester of the 
work of the Southern Tenant Farmers Union for the share- 
croppers in the Mississippi Delta. 


The Tennessee Valley Authority: In June the Association 
sent John P. Davis, secretary of the Joint Committee on National 
Recovery, south to investigate the treatment being accorded 
Negroes in the T.V.A. His detailed “Report of the Chief Social 
and Economic Problems of Negroes in the T.V.A.” was com- 
pleted, submitted and published in mimeographed form in 
August. 


The Davis survey notes discrimination in the employment of 
Negroes especially skilled workers, most colored employees being 
placed in the lowest wage brackets. Promotions for Negroes 
were found non-existent. Conditions under which Negroes toiled 
at the fertilizer plants were worse than those of any workers on 
the T.V.A. In many instances a Negro differential was found to 
be in effect. Local labor union officials had protested against 
the employment of skilled Negro workers. With the exception 
of a handful of domestics, Negro workers were found to be ex- 
cluded from residence in the “model villages” constructed for 
dam workers with government funds. Only in a single instance 
were the houses in “Negro villages” comparable with those in 
“white villages.” School and recreational facilities for Negroes 
were non-existent or decidedly inferior. Discrimination toward 
Negro workers was also found in the T.V.A. training program, 
certain courses being given only to whites. To the credit of the 
T.V.A. was found encouragement of community leadership, 


wholesome family life, adult education and fruitful use of leisure 
time. . 


_It was the investigator’s conclusion that owing to color dis- 
crimination, poverty and the general economic set-up, the T.V.A. 


project will be of no appreciable benefit to the Negroes in the 
valley when it is completed. 


Copies of the report were sent to President Roosevelt, Chair- 
man Arthur E. Morgan of the T.V.A., several U. S. Senators and 
Representatives, federal officials and other interested individuals. 
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The Works Progress Administration: Early in June the Sec- 
retary wrote to Harry L. Hopkins, Federal Emergency Relief 
Administrator at Washington, D. C. urging the appointment of 
a qualified Negro as Deputy Administrator in every state having 
an appreciable number of Negro citizens; that qualified Negroes 
be integrated throughout the administration personnel of the 
W PA in each of these states, and that each local Works Adminis- 
trator be specifically charged by the Washington office with 
responsibility of proportional integration of Negroes in each 
project. 


This was not done and as had been anticipated, reports of 
discrimination against Negro workers were received from widely 
separated sections of the country. Charles H. Houston, special 
counsel, wrote to the FERA citing instances of widespread dis- 
crimination and of the distressing situation created throughout 
the South thereby. In Pine Bluff, Ark., Negro applicants for 
work relief were compelled to stand outside the office whilé white 
applicants were seated within. In Amarillo, Tex., whites and 
Mexicans were favored over Negroes. In Nashville, Tenn., two 
Negro timekeepers employed on a project at Tennessee A. & I. 
College employing 99 per cent Negroes, were removed from their 
jobs without explanation. In Arcadia, Fla., by admission of 
Florida ERA officials, colored workers were paid 20 cents an 
hour while whites received 25 cents an hour for the same work. 


When James Weldon Johnson, Fisk university professor, 
former secretary and at present vice-president of the Association, 
was offered a high post with the national WPA in October and 
just as suddenly had the offer withdrawn, the Association made 
an effort to ascertain the cause. A statement in the “Washington 
Merry-Go-Round”, a syndicated newspaper column, that the ob- 
jections of Secretary of Labor Frances Perkins had forced the 
withdrawal was followed by strenuous denials from her to the 
Association. Efforts to get a satisfactory explanation from other 
Washington offices were fruitless. 


The Civilian Conservation Corps: Throughout the year the 
Association followed up complaints of discrimination in the CCC 
against Negroes. In May it investigated complaints of the non- 
promotion of qualified Negro reserve officers in a New Jersey 
camp. Also from New Jersey came a complaint in June that 
young colored men in camps there were studiously excluded from 
supervisory positions. Only three supervisory jobs were found 
to be held by Negroes out of 50 such jobs in 5 all-Negro camps. 
The complainants were advised as to the procedure to follow in 
making applications and arousing civic groups. The New Jersey 
Conference of Branches aided in this effort. 
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In August the War Department called some Negro medical 
reserve officers and chaplains for CCC service, but it was ada- 
mant in its continued refusal to call Negro reserve army officers. 
The Association continued to urge the calling of Negro reserve 
officers and their assignment to camps. 


Through September, October and November the Association 
engaged in protracted correspondence with officials of the Long 
Island. railroad concerning efforts of conductors to jim crow 
Negro CCC men coming to New York City on leave. Railroad 
officials held that no segregation was intended and that the Asso- 
ciation had “misinterpreted the reason.” However, no further 
complaints were received from the CCC workers. 


A release from the Director of the Emergency Conservation 
Work on October 17th asserted that there were 49,000 colored 
enrollees, including 5,600 war veterans, but only two colored 
chaplains and ten colored educational advisers. Toward the end 
of the year more and more appointments were being made in 
CCC camps, but the bars remained up against Negro reserve 
army officers. 


National Youth Administration: On August 8th the Secre- 
tary attended in Washington a conference on Negro participation 
in the National Youth Administration programs called by John 
J. Corson, its assistant director, where he criticized other govern- 
ment organizations for being intimidated by the South and 
surrendering on the matter of justice to the Negro in the face of 
complaints from southern senators and representatives, and 
warned against such procedure on the part of the NYA. 


Later in the month the Association was invited by Aubrey 
Williams, executive director of the NYA to help in carrying out 
the program outlined by the President. 


Joint Committee on National Recovery: Following 15 months 
of effort by the Joint Committee and the Association, the Maid- 
Well Garment Company of Forrest City, Ark., which had per- 
sisted in paying only 50 per cent of the specified code wages to 
its Negro employees, was deprived of its Blue Eagle and forced 
to close its doors on March 18. 


In mid-March John P. Davis, secretary of the joint committee, 
went to Arkansas as agent of the Association, secured affidavits 
from the complaining workers and presented them to the NRA 
regional board in Dallas, Texas, on March 12. Suit to recover 
the back wages of Negro and white women workers who had 
been paid sub-code wages and then indefinitely “laid-off,” were 


filed by Attorneys Scipio Jones, J. R. Booker, and J. A. Hibbler, 
acting for the Association. 
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A week later Federal Judge Martineau denied the company’s 
application for an injunction to restrain the labor board from 
taking away its Blue Eagle. Deprived of the Blue Eagle and. 
unwilling to pay the more than $5,000 due as back wages, the | 
plant was closed down. 

The American Federation of Labor: Mr. Houston, the special 
counsel, represented the Association at a hearing held in Wash- 
ington in July before a special committee of the American 
Federation of Labor appointed the previous October at the A. F. 
of L. San Francisco convention to inquire into discrimination 
against Negro workers by unions. In company with others 
present, Mr. Houston scored the restrictions placed on Negroes 
by the unions, urged the committee to come to grips with the 
problem and warned that: the Federation must either lower the 
bars or Negroes would go to other unions not affiliated with it. 
Several Negro union workers on hand told of their fight to be- 
come afhliated with local A. F. of L. unions. 


This investigation into the color line in the A. F. of L. was 
stimulated in part by the picketing of the 1934 A. F. of L. con- 
vention in San Francisco by the San Francisco branch. The 
picketing was done by means of hired sound trucks playing music 
and bearing huge signs such as “Unions should be color blind. 
Organize the American Negroes.” 


On July 18th, the National Office urged all branches to send 
in signed statements of specific discrimination against Negro 
workers by A. F. of L. unions or others. This step was taken in 
accordance with the traditional policy of the N.A.A.C.P. in 
attempting to break down union barriers and in execution of the 
new program ratified by the St. Louis conference in June. 


The Association also urged the committee to hold regional 
hearings in various large cities to get at the facts of discrimina- 
tion against Negro labor. 


Early in September the Association was notified by President 
Green that the A. F. of L. executive council meeting in Atlantic 
City in August had decided not to hold regional hearings, on the 
ground that the information secured in the first and only hearing 
in Washington in July was sufficient. 


The second week in November, John Brophy, secretary of 
the committee of the A. F. of L. investigating union jim crowism, 
resigned with the statement: 


“The maneuvering on the part of the executive council plainly 
indicated that you wanted the ‘Committee of Five to Investigate 
Conditions of the Negro Workers’ to be merely a face-saving 
device for the American Federation of Labor, rather than an 
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honest attempt to find a solution of the Negro problem in the 
American labor movement.” 


At the end of the year the Association was attempting to get 
the A. F. of L. to remove its 1936 convention from Tampa be- 
cause of the lynching record of Florida and the discrimination to 
which Negro delegates would be subjected. 


Chapter 2 
LEGAL DEFENSE 


The Association makes two conditions upon which it enters 
a case, though each case is judged upon its merits by the Na- 
tional Legal Committee. These conditions are: 1. Does the case 
involve color discrimination? 2. Is some fundamental citizenship 
right of colored people involved? 


Jess Hollins: Exactly thirty hours before Jess Hollins was 
scheduled to be executed on January 4th, Charles H. Houston, 
special counsel, was successful in securing a stay of execution 
for thirty days from Mr. Justice VanDevanter of the U. S. 
‘Supreme court. On April 29th and 30th argument on the un- 
constitutional exclusion of qualified Negroes from jury service 
in Oklahoma was heard in the United States supreme court, 
with Hollins being represented by Mr. Houston, associated with 
W. L. Houston and Edward P. Lovett. Evidence was submitted 
showing that no Negro had served on a jury in Okmulgee 
County, Okla., since Oklahoma became a State in 1907, although 
Negroes constitute 17 per cent of the county’s total population 
and were qualified in every respect for jury service. On May 
13th, the U. S. supreme court in a per curiam opinion, upon the 
authority of the Scottsboro case, reversed the conviction of 
Hollins upholding the contention that there had been systematic 
exclusion of Negroes from the trial jury panel. ‘The case was 
sent back to Oklahoma for re-trial. The third trial was scheduled 
for December 2nd, but was postponed until February, 1936. 


Hollins was convicted late in December, 1931 of criminal 
assault upon a white woman and sentenced to die. The Asso- 
ciation took over his case in August, 1932, three days before he 
was scheduled to be executed. The Oklahoma supreme court 
reversed the conviction, terming the first trial “fantastic.’ A 
new trial’ was ordered and a change of venue secured. At the 
second trial N.A.A.C.P. attorneys raised the jury issue and it 
was upon this point that the U. S. supreme court reversed the 
second conviction, The Hollins defense has been financed by 
the Oklahoma State Conference of Branches under the leader- 
ship of Roscoe Dunjee, president. 
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Henry Shields, et al: The conviction of Henry Shields, Ed 
Brown, and Yank Ellington on May 11, 1934, for allegedly mur- 
dering a white man in Kemper County, Miss., was roundly con- 
demned by Justices Anderson and Griffith of the Mississippi 
supreme court in an opinion strongly dissenting from the 
majority. They held that the men “were driven to confess their 
guilt by most brutal and unmerciful whippings and beatings— 
wipe out these confessions and the court would have been forced 
to direct a verdict of not guilty.” 


The three men were scheduled to be executed on February 
Sth, but were granted a reprieve by Governor Conner until Feb- 
ruary 21st. Following murmurs of a possible lynching in Meridian 
where the men were confined, they were rushed to Jackson by 
the sheriff on judicial order. The supreme court ordered a fur- 
ther stay of execution indefinitely until it had considered the 
suggestion of error of the defense attorneys. Late in April it 
ruled adversely and execution was set for the first week in June. 
Two judges dissented vigorously from the decision of the Mis- 
sissippi high court, supporting in the main the brief of the 
defense. 


The N.A.A.C.P. did not enter the case until after the Mis- 
Sissippi supreme court affirmed the death sentences. John A. 
Clark of DeKalb, Miss., defended the men and finally asked the 
Association to aid upon the strength of the dissenting opinions 
of Justices Anderson and Griffith. 


The case was appealed to the United States supreme court 
early in July. On October 14th the supreme court granted a 
petition to hear argument on it. Late in December it was an- 
nounced that the appeal would be heard by the high court on 
January 9, 1936. 


The Association’s attorney in the appeals is Earl Brewer of 
Jackson, Miss., former governor of Mississippi. The defense has 
been financed by the Association, assisted by the Commission on 
Interracial Cooperation and individuals and groups in Missis- 
sippi and elsewhere. A total of $525.00 was expended by the 
Association up to January 1, 1936. 


Jerome Wilson, et al: This case, handled entirely by the 
New Orleans Branch which instituted the investigations, hired 
the lawyers and financed the defense, is a shining example of 
efficient branch work. Following an altercation in connection 
with the dipping of a mule, Deputy Sheriff Delos C. Woods of 
Franklinton, La., was killed and the entire Wilson family, pros- 
perous Negroes of the vicinity were arrested and jailed on July 
21, 1934. The latter included Mr. and Mrs. John Wilson, four 
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sons, Jerome, Luther, Moise, and Felton Wilson. Three ot the 
sons were wounded, Jerome and Moise seriously. Moise later 
died in jail. Four members of the family, including the mother 
who had no part in the melee at all, were charged with murder 
and six others were being held as accessories after the fact and 
material witnesses. 


On the nights of July 21, 22, and 23 mobs attempted to take 
the Wilsons from the jail and lynch them. Nine days after the 
shooting, on July 30, Jerome was placed on trial in the Franklin- 
ton court house which Negroes were not allowed to enter. Mo- 
tion of defense attorneys to postpone the trial because of Je- 
rome’s physical condition and insufficient time to prepare a de- 
fense, were overruled. So bitter was the feeling, that a relative 
of the Wilsons was severely beaten for attending the trial. As 
the jury deliberated the mob attempted to take the badly wound- 
ed prisoner from the officers and lynch him. The cries of the 
mob were clearly heard by the jury. 


Attorneys hired by the New Orleans branch appealed the 
case of Jerome Wilson to the Louisiana supreme court which 
on January 7, 1935, reversed his conviction on the ground that 
he had not received a fair trial. On January 11, a mob entered 
the jail, removed him and lynched him. 


‘Luther Wilson was released from the Franklinton jail on 
his own recognizance on June 7. 


Leonard McIntosh: The Association contributed toward an 
appeal for Leonard Walter McIntosh, chief clerk of the Public 
Works Department of the Virgin Islands, who had been fined 
$200 by District Judge Webber Wilson, a Mississippian, for 
using $38.40 worth of government building material. McIntosh 
had given the government full value in exchange and the tran- 
saction had been approved by his superior officer. Judge Wilson 
acted as both prosecutor and judge, giving sentence despite the 
refusal of the government to prosecute. 


Clayton and Caruthers: Bubbles Clayton and Jim X. Ca- 
ruthers, Negro youths, 19 and 20 years old respectively, of 
Blythesville, Ark., were charged with raping a white woman on 
December 21, 1934, six weeks before they happened to be arrested 
for unrelated and unproved offenses. The rape charge was 
brought when they refused to confess to the other crimes. De- 
fense counsel appointed by the Court asked for a change of venue 
because of prevailing mob spirit, but this was denied. 


The youths were convicted in April and sentenced to die. 
White people of Blythesville who were convinced of their inno- 
cence brought the case to the attention of the Little Rock branch 
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which entered the case after sending a representative to investi- 
gate it. Funds for an appeal were raised and able lawyers en- 
gaged by the branch. The special counsel of the Association 
and Mrs. Carol King of the International Juridical Association 
prepared a supplemental brief for appeal which was filed in 
September. On November 18, the Arkansas supreme court 
affirmed the conviction and in January denied the rehearing. 


Isaac Givens: This man was arrested on May 4, charged 
with criminally assaulting one Ester Lanier, a white waitress of 
ill repute, who worked alongside him in a Clewiston, Fla., hotel, 
and is confined in the Tampa jail. The sheriff is convinced of 
Givens’ innocence and the accused man can establish a strong 
alibi. The case is being handled by the Tampa branch. 


Shafter Roberts: Roberts was charged with the murder of 
one Coleman, a white man, who with several other white men 
were assaulting his wife, at Inverness, Fla. The Tampa branch 
secured counsel and raised funds for the defense. The case was 
tried in November and Roberts was vigorously defended by 
Scofield & Scofield, white lawyers of Inverness, and acquitted. 


Kater Stevens: In July, 1934, Charles Flory, town traffic 
policeman of Bladensburg, Md., killed Decatur Stevens, a Wash- 
ington, D. C. motorist because he allegedly sought to escape 
after being arrested for a minor traffic violation. The prosecution 
of Flory was pushed by the Association and the Federation 
of Colored Women’s Clubs. The coroner’s inquest, held in a 
hostile atmosphere, exonerated Flory. The traffic policeman was 
tried in May and found not guilty by the jury after two hours 
deliberation. 

The civil case was heard October 17. After a deliberation of 
three hours the jury rendered a verdict of $1,200 to Mrs. Stevens. 
Attorneys Thurgood Marshall of Baltimore and Belford V. Law- 
son of Washington, D. C. prosecuted the cases. 

Roy Mann: This case involved the prosecution of Charles 
Stephens, a white man for the alleged murder of Roy Mann, a 
Negro, whom he shot in an altercation and later rushed to a 
Birmingham, Ala., hospital. Stephens contended that the shoot- 
ing was accidental. Counsel was retained by the Birmingham 
branch to prosecute the case. The jury absolved Stephens. The 
lawyers fee of $150 and $10 costs of court were borne equally by 
the Birmingham branch and the National Office. 

E. K. Harris: This illiterate Negro in his late teens was on 
trial on December 19, 1934 at Shelbyville, Tenn., for the alleged 
rape of a 14-year-old white girl, when a mob assembled and 
stormed the court house to lynch him. State troops summoned 
by Governor McAllister beat off the mob, three of its number 
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being killed and a score wounded. Harris was spirited away to 
Nashville in a National Guard uniform. The sheriff who defied 
the mob was compelled to flee with his family to Nashville. One 
month later the home of a minister who had pleaded with the 
mob not to lynch Harris was burned to the ground. The court 
house was burned down also. 


Harris was tried again on February 19, convicted and sen- 
tenced to death despite medical evidence that the girl had not 
been actually assaulted. Attorney Jack Norman of Nashville, 
retained by the national office, conducted a vigorous and fearless 
defense on two days’ notice. On December 30, Attorney Norman 
argued an appeal for Harris before the Tennessee supreme court. 


Roy Tyler: Clemency for Roy Tyler one of the 24th Infantry 
“Houston Rioters” was denied on August 18th by the pardon 
board. Originally sentenced to life imprisonment, Tyler had his 
sentence commuted along with many others who had partici- 
pated in the disturbances of 1917, and was as a result of the 
Association’s campaign paroled in 1924. He had been returned 
to the prison in 1932 for violation of parole. Efforts are being 
continued in his behalf. 


The George Crawford Case: On January 20, Crawford wrote 
from prison to Charles H. Houston, chief counsel in his case, 
admitting his complicity in the murders and expressing complete ' 
satisfaction with the conduct of his case. This was followed on 
February 16 by another communication in which Crawford gave 
Mr. Houston his written permission to disclose all of the damag- 
ing facts against him. On February 28, Mr. Houston invited 
several representatives of the press to accompany him to the 
Virginia State Penitentiary where Crawford expressed complete 
satisfaction with the handling of his case and expressed a strong 
desire that the whole matter be dropped and all agitation cease. 


Angelo Herndon: The Association filed a brief amici curiae in 
support of a petition to the U. S. supreme court for a rehearing 
in the Angelo Herndon case, expressing the conviction that 
Herndon had been “railroaded” to a living death because of his 
radical activities in behalf of the underprivileged. Other organi- 
zations supporting the brief were the American Civil Liberties 
Union, the Church League for Industrial Democracy, the Metho- 
dist Federation for Social Service, the Justice Commission of 
the Central Conference of American Rabbis, and a number of 
prominent individuals: Rev. W. Russell Bowie, Rev. Hubert C. 
Herring and Dr. Stephen S. Wise. The highest court refused to 
rehear the case and Herndon returned to Atlanta on November 
12. An application was made for a writ of habeas corpus on the 
ground that he was illegally detained under an unconstitutional 
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statute. On December 7, Herndon was released on $8,000 bail 
when Superior Court Judge Hugh M. Dorsey of Georgia found 
the law under which he was convicted invalid because it was “too 
vague and indefinite.’ The Herndon defense is being conducted 
by a joint committee of several organizations. 


The Scottsboro Cases: In April, 1933, the board adopted the 
policy that the Association should confine itself to cooperation 
with the duly authorized representatives of the nine Scottsboro 
defendants through the disbursement of funds for legal expenses 
which might be contributed through its agencies. ‘This it did. 


On December 16, the Board of Directors voted to participate 
with other cooperating agencies in a new joint defense commit- 
tee upon such terms as might seem feasible to a special com- 
mittee of the board, which was given full power to act. 


On December 19, the American Civil Liberties Union, the 
International Labor Defense and the League for Industrial 
Democracy and the Association formed the Scottsboro Defense 
-Committee and each made available to Samuel Leibowitz, chief 
defense counsel, $1,000 toward the expenses of the case. 


The Methodist Federation for Social Service lated joined 
the Committee and the National Urban League became one of 
the sponsoring organizations. The Rev. Allan Knight Chalmers 
consented to act as chairman of the committee and William Jay 
Schiefflin, as treasurer. The American Scottsboro Committee 
late in December voted to disband and permit the newly organ- 
ized group to take over the work of defending the nine boys. 


BRANCH CASES 


Charlie Miller: The Muskogee, Okla., branch took up in 
March the defense of Charlie Miller, a young Negro porter em- 
ployed for several years in a local hotel, accused of rape. Two 
white lawyers were retained to represent Miller and at pre- 
liminary hearings they presented a vigorous defense. A Negro 
attorney was added to the defense and he raised the question of 
the exclusion of Negroes from jury service. Miller has a wife 
and two children. 

On September 5, Miller was unconditionally released on mo- 
tion of the court. His trial on May 24th resulted in a hung jury 
of 8 to 4 for acquittal. Miller immediately went back to work 
on his old job. 

The DeVol Rape Case: The Chicago branch scored a notable 
legal victory in December when the Illinois supreme court re- 
versed the convictions of John Thompson, Levi Minter, and 
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Viletta Lowe, colored, who had been sentenced in 1932, to 20, 
10 and 30 years respectively, for the alleged rape of Vivian Ranz 
(white) on November 9, 1931. DeVol, indicted with the others, 
skipped bail, having made a settlement of $500 on the Ranz 
woman in an effort to absolve himself. 


Earl B. Dickerson, chairman of the legal redress committee 
of the Chicago branch, represented the defendants in a bitterly 
fought trial where the state’s attorneys injected the race issue. 
Assisting Mr. Dickerson in various stages of the proceedings on 
‘appeal were Euclid L. Taylor, Joseph E. Clayton, Robert Ming, 
and Nelson M. Willis. Refusing to comment on the evidence, 
the supreme court set aside the convictions without remanding 
the case for a new trial. 


Chapter 3 
EDUCATION 


The renewal of the grant of $10,000 from the American Fund 
for Public Service and the retention of Charles H. Houston, 
former vice dean of the school of law of Howard University, as 
special counsel enabled the Association to begin a sustained drive , 
against educational barriers. 


University of Maryland: In April, Donald G. Murray, 21- 
year-old colored graduate of Amherst College and a resident of 
Baltimore, Md., filed a petition for mandamus against the officers 
of the University of Maryland, a tax-supported institution, to 
compel them to consider his application as a first year student in 
the law school for the academic year beginning September 25, 
1935. 


On June 18, Judge Eugene O’Dunne of the Baltimore City 
Court rendered a decision denying the right of the university to 
bar Murray from the law school because of his color and ordered 
him admitted to the school of law in September, 1935, pending 
an appeal by the university. Murray was represented by Charles 
H. Houston and Thurgood Marshall, Baltimore attorney. 


In an effort to keep Murray out entirely, the University of 
Maryland then asked that hearings on its appeal be advanced to 
late August because the Court of Appeals did not convene until 
October, by which time Murray would have already matriculated 
in the school of law. The university wanted the court to render 
a decision prior to the opening of school. In its petition it cited 
that since the writ of mandamus in Murray’s case, several other 
Negroes had applied for admission to the university, and that 
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inasmuch as 500 of the 2,000 students at the university were white 
women, it would not assume responsibility for what might hap- 
pen if Negroes were admitted to the university. It also stated 
that it was threatened with extensive loss of students and conse- 
quent loss of income which would seriously curtail its educa- 
tional program, and inferred that any break in the traditional 
jim crow policy of Maryland might affect “the present amicable 
and cooperative relations” existing between the races. In its 
reply the Association stated that a question of constitutional 
rights was involved that could not be measured in dollars and 
cents nor obscured by raising the sex issue. On September 20, 
the university’s petition was denied, and Murray was admitted to 
the law school on September 25. 


Contrary to predictions of the officials of the university, the 
enrollment of the law school was ten per cent above that of 1934, 
and there was also an increase in the general student body. 


The university's appeal was argued on November 8th. It 
contended that Murray had no right to call on the state for a 
legal education under the 14th Amendment; that the state had 
a right to erect a university for whites and exclude Negroes 
therefrom, without erecting a similar university for Negroes; and 
that under the provision of the Maryland scholarship act of 1935, 
whereby the state undertook to pay the tuition of certain quali- 
fied Negroes in professional schools outside the state, Murray 
was furnished an equivalent when the state paid his tuition in a 
school such as the Howard University law school. 


The court withheld its decision until January, 1936, when it 
affirmed the decision of the lower court admitting Murray to the 
school of law. 


The University of Virginia: In August, Miss Alice Carlotta 
Jackson, daughter of a colored druggist of Richmond, applied 
for admission to the graduate school of the University of Vir- 
ginia. In September she received notice from the dean of the 
graduate school that her application had been referred to the 
Board of Visitors, the governing body of the university, for final 
decision. The Board of Visitors rejected her application. 


The Association has announced that it intends to press the 
Jackson case and any other cases which may be ready when 
advisable. 


The University of Missouri: A test case presented itself in 
mid-August when Lloyd L. Gaines, 24-year-old St. Louis Negro 
youth, and honor graduate with degree of bachelor of arts from 
Lincoln University, filed an application with the registrar of the 
school of law in September. Although frequently urged to do 
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so, the registrar, the president, and the curators refused to act 
on the application. 


The charter of the university provides that all youths, resi- 
dents of the State of Missouri, over the age of sixteen years, shall 
be admitted to all the privileges and advantages of the various 
classes of all the departments of the university of the State of 
Missouri if they possess the scholastic, mental, and moral quali- 
fications. The Association plans to file a petition of mandamus 
for Mr. Gaines against the registrar to force the university to 
accept and act on Mr. Gaines’ application. 


The University of Tennessee: The Association is contemplat- 
ing action against the University of Tennessee, which has refused 
the application of a Negro student desiring to enter the school 
of law. 


Baltimore (Md.) County: For nine years the Negro citizens 
of Baltimore County, Maryland have been trying to get the 
County Board of Education to provide a Negro high school in 
the county, but without success. The situation was brought to 
a head early in September when two colored girls, the Misses 
Margaret Williams and Lucille Scott applied at the white high 
school at Catonsville, Md., in Baltimore County, to be admitted 
as pupils. There are eleven high schools for whites in the , 
county, but none for Negroes. The two girls were refused by 
the principal on the ground that the state law and rules of the 
board of education in Baltimore County prevented Negroes and 
whites from attending the same school. A campaign was imme- 
diately inaugurated by the colored citizens of the county to 
secure high school facilities for the hundreds of colored children 
in the county who are now forced to go into Baltimore city for 
high school work. The county pays the tuition for a selected 
few Negro students in the Baltimore city high school, but there is 
never enough tuition money to provide for all the Negro children 
graduating from the county graded schools. The usual practice 
is to weed out most of the county graded school graduates by 
making them pass a special examination which the Negroes of 
the county state the white students do not have to take. 


On October 8th, the county board of education refused to 
receive a petition signed by residents and taxpayers of the 
county, requesting the board to establish a Negro high school. 


_ The county board stated that it was doing as much as it 
intended to do, and that action to increase high school facilities 
for Negroes was going “to set the Negro race back many years.” 


The Association plans to file suit to compel the county board 
to afford the Negro children high school facilities in the county. 
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Loudoun County, Va.: Typical of the general discrimination 
against Negro public school pupils is the situation in Loudoun 
County, Va., where Negroes have sought for years to get bus 
transportation for the colored children at Bluemont, Va., so that 
they can attend the school at Round Hill. Transportation facili- 
ties are provided for white pupils. Because of this lack of trans- 
portation for colored children, they have been deprived of any 
schooling whatsoever since 1932 because of the excessive dis- 
tance to be travelled. 


Louisa County, Va.: Although the races are about equally 
divided in this county, the whites have five high schools and 
adequate bus transportation, while colored children have no high 
school nearby and their parents have to pay their transportation 
to the county training school. The Association has just begun 
an investigation to determine what remedial action to pursue. 


Motion Picture Equipment: On December 9th the Horace 
H. Rackham and Mary A. Rackham Fund of Detroit, Mich. con- 
tributed $1,000 to the Association for the purchase of a motion 
picture camera and equipment for the furtherance of its educa- 
tional work. 


Scholarship Gifts by Fraternities and Sororities: Representa- 
tives from the N.A.A.C.P. presented the educational program to 
the fraternities and sororities holding conventions during the 
Christmas holidays. All the fraternities and sororities endorsed 
the program. The Alpha Phi Alpha, Kappa Alpha Psi, and Phi 
Beta Sigma fraternities made specific grants of scholarships in 
aid of such students who might become involved in the test 
cases. The Alpha Kappa Alpha sorority organized a special 
scholarship committee to raise funds. 


Chapter 4 
LYNCHING 


The Costigan-Wagner Anti-Lynching Bill: In accordance 
with suggestions and criticisms of eminent authorities in legis- 
lation and constitutional law, a newly amended draft of the 
Costigan-Wagner Bill (S. 24) was introduced in the Senate by 
Senators Edward P. Costigan (Colorado) and Robert F. Wagner 
(New York). One of the principal changes was made to prevent 
the bill being used against workers in industrial disputes after 
fear had been expressed by sympathizers of organized labor that 
employers might utilize the bill to break up labor demonstra- 
tions. As amended the bill still provides for action by the Federal 
government in apprehending, trying and punishing suspects of 
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lynching if the State, after thirty days, has not taken any action 
to punish lynchers. It provides for trial in the Federal District 
Court; for punishment by fine or imprisonment or both, of peace 
officers derelict in their duty of protecting prisoners; and sets 
forth that damages of not less than $2,000 and not more than 
$10,000 may be sought in action in the Federal Court in behalf 
of the heirs of the victim against the county in which the lynch- 
ing occurs. 


Hearings on the bill were held February 14th before a sub- 
committee of the Senate judiciary committee, the chairman of 
which was Senator Frederick Van Nuys of Indiana. 


Following widespread support of the bill from individuals, 
institutions and organizations in all parts of the country, notably 
the South, the Association launched on March Ist a nation-wide 
drive for signatures to a petition to Congress urging passage of 
the bill. 


The bill was reported out favorably by the Senate judiciary 
committee on March 13th with the statement “as amended the 
bill is constitutional and should be passed,” that it was “appro- 
priate legislation” that did not “propose an invasion or subver- 
sion of the rights of States” but was “an aid to the several States 
in assuring to their citizens the equal protection of the laws, 
both State and Federal, to which all citizens are entitled.” 


The bill came up in the regular order of business on April 9th, 
but owing to objections from Senators Richard B. Russell, Jr., 
of Georgia, and Kenneth D. McKellar of Tennessee, it was passed 
over. 


By April 12th the following organizations had endorsed the 
bill by resolution: 


The state legislatures of California, Colorado, Kansas, Minnesota, New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania; the Massachusetts State Senate, the Illinois House 
of Representatives, the State Assemblies of Indiana and New York, the General 
Court of Massachusetts, the City Councils of Cleveland, Ohio, and Duluth, 
Minnesota; the American Federation of Labor, the Federal Council of 
Churches, the National Baptist Convention, Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, National Student Council of the Y.W.C.A., Young Men’s Christian 
Association, Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom, Inter- 
national Youth Movement, National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People, National Association of Colored Women, American Federation 
of Teachers, National Council of Women, National Council of Jewish Women, 
Young People’s Socialist League of America, Writers’ League against Lynch- 
ing, Maryland Anti-Lynching Federation, Congregational Commission on 
Lynching, Chicago Committee on Anti-Lynching Legislation, Committee on 
Race Relations of the Society of Friends, American Civil Liberties Union, 
National Urban League, The League for Industrial Democracy, The Fellowship 
of Reconciliation, The Protestant Episcopal Church, the Colored Methodist 
Episcopal Church, Board of National Missions of the Presbyterian Church, 
Congregational and Christian Churches of the U.S.A., The Society of Congre- 
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gational Church Women of the State of New York, New York City Congrega- 
tional Church Association, The Church League for Industrial Democracy, 
Philadelphia (Pa.) Annual Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
South, National Council of Methodist Youth, Philadelphia Methodist Youth 
Conference, Hartford (Conn.), Federation of Churches, Toledo (Ohio), Coun- 
cil of Churches, the Josephite Order of Baltimore (Maryland), Social Justice 
Commission of the Central Conference of American Rabbis, Committee on 
Social Justice of the Rabbinical Assembly of America, American Jewish Com- 
mittee, American Jewish Congress, Synagogue Council of America, Holy Name 
Society of Our Lady Queen of the Angels (Newark, N. J.), Unity Circle of 
the First Unitarian Church (Des Moines, Ia.), Oakland (California) Council 
of Church Women, Interracial Commission of Judson Church (New York 
City), Interdenominational Preachers’ Meeting of Greater New York and 
vicinity, Nashville (Tennessee) Pastors’ Association, Annual Ohio Pastors’ 
Convention, New Orleans Ministers’ Union, Chicago Congregational Ministers’ 
Union, Union Ministers’ Meeting of Chicago, Jacksonville (Florida) Minis- 
terial Alliance, North Philadelphia (Pa.) Civic Club, People’s Employment 
League of Maryland, Springfield (Ohio) Colored Men’s Council, Atlanta 
(Georgia) Chatauqua Circle, Winter Capital Lodge of Elks (New Orleans, 
La.), City-Wide Young People’s Forum (Baltimore, Md.), El Paso (Texas) 
Women’s City Government Club, Federation of Women’s Clubs of Greater 
Cleveland (O.), Kappa Alpha Psi, Scarritt College for Christian Workers, 
Christian Youth Council, Nashville (Tennessee) Committee on Interracial Co- 
operation, Camden (New Jersey) Brotherhood Day Committee, St. Mark’s 
Civic Forum for Adult Education (Kingston, N. Y.), Liberian Research 
Society (Los Angeles, Calif.), and the Twenty-Second District Republican 
Club of New York. These organizations represented a total membership of 
53,720,593. 

The first skirmish over the bill came Tuesday, April 16th, 
when Senator Ellison D. Smith of South Carolina upheld lynch- 
ing as “protecting the womanhood of the South from beasts,” 
and Senator Walter F. George of Georgia opposed the bill on 
the basis of its alleged unconstitutionality using the old States’ 
rights argument. This portended the filibuster which followed. 


On April 26th, Senator Joseph T. Robinson of Arkansas, made 
his anticipated move for adjournment, an afhrmative vote on 
which would have scuttled the bill. The proponents of the mea- 
sure were ready. The motion was lost by a vote of 34 to 33. 


The debates were extended and bitter. The Association had 
supplied the Senators and the press galleries with detailed memo- 
randa on number and causes of lynchings by States, triviality of 
causes, innocent persons lynched, constitutionality and F.E.R.A. 
funds to the South which prates of state rights. Those speaking 
for the bill were Senators Costigan of Colorado, Capper of Kan- 
sas, Wagner of New York, Clark of Missouri and Barbour of 
New Jersey. The opposition was led by Senators Black of Ala- 
bama, Connally of Texas, Borah of Idaho, and Smith of South 
Carolina. 


On April 27th the motion to adjourn was again lost by 38 to 
27, and again on April 29th by 38 to 37. It was not until May Ist 
that the filibuster against the bill finally succeeded and the mo- 
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tion to adjourn was carried, 48 to 32. It was considered significant 
that at one time or another four southern senators voted against 
adjournment or were recorded as favoring the bill. ‘These were 
Bachman of Tennessee, Logan and Barclay of Kentucky, and 
Neely of West Virginia. 


In the final vote (May 1) the following senators voted against 
adjournment (for the bill): Austin, Barbour, Bulkley, Burke, 
Capper, Carey, Copeland, Costigan, Dickinson, Donahey, Gibson, 
Guffey, Hale, Hastings, Johnson, Keyes, LaFollette, McCarran, 
McNary, Minton, Neely, Bye, Schall, Schwellenbach, Steiwer, 
Townsend, Tydings, Vandenberg, Van Nuys, Wagner, Walsh 
and White. The following senators voted for adjournment 
(against the bill) : Adams, Ashurst, Bachman, Bailey, Bankhead, 
Barkley, Bilbo, Black, Borah, Brown, Bulow, Byrd, Byrnes, Cara- 
way, Clark, Connally, Couzens, Dieterich, Duffy, Fletcher, 
Frazier, Glass, Gore, Harrison, Hatch, Hayden, King, Lewis, 
Lonergan, McGill, McKellar, Murray, Morris, O’Mahoney, Over- 
ton, Pittman, Pope, Radcliffe, Robinson, Russell, Sheppard, Ship- 
stead, Smith, Thomas (Okla.), Thomas (Utah), Trammell, Tru- 
man and Wheeler. The bill lost its preferred position by this 
vote. 


A bombshell was exploded in the midst of the debate on the 
bill by the last-minute endorsement of the measure by the south- , 
ern Commission on Interracial Cooperation of Atlanta. The fight 
was seriously handicapped by lack of adequate funds for ade- 
quate research and administrative work. The support of the bill 
from all sources, especially from the South, was greater than 
before, notably the repudiation by prominent Southern news- 
papers, organizations and individuals of the statement of Senator 
Smith of South Carolina that lynching was necessary “to protect 
southern womanhood.” Volunteer workers rendered great assis- 
tance during the Senate fight. The Negro press gave magnificent 
and unanimous support. The majority of the important daily 
newspapers of the country editorially supported the bill. 


Endorsements of the bill were received from the following 
organizations during the rest of the year: District of Columbia 
branch of the American Legion and the Jewish War Veterans. 


On May 17th, the Association announced expenditure of 
$2,223.01 for traveling expenses, communication, postage and 
stenographic service, printing, etc., and had received since Janu- 
ary Ist, from all sources a total of $1,254.18. 

When Senator William E. Borah’s candidacy for nomination 
for President on the Republican ticket was rumored, the Secre- 
tary wrote him an open letter in which he scored him as “the 
assassin” of the bill. Senator Borah replied that if he were 
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President and an anti-lynching bill on the line of the Costigan- 
Wagner bill were presented to him he would veto it, on the 
ground that it would be unconstitutional. 


Organizations cooperating with the Association on the 
Costigan-Wagner Bill at the end of the year were: | 
Young Women’s Christian Association 
Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom 
Writers’ League Against Lynching 
Maryland Anti-Lynching Federation 
Congregational Commission on Missions 
City-Wide Young People’s Forum of Baltimore 
Committee on Race Relations of the Society of Friends 
Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America 
League for Industrial Democracy 
Church League for Industrial Democracy 
Fellowship of Reconciliation 
Josephite Order 
American Civil Liberties Union 
National Urban League 
Young Men’s Christian Association 
Methodist Federation of Social Service 
Interdenominational Preachers Meeting of New York and vicinity 
Council for Social Action of the Congregational-Christian Church 
National Catholic Interracial Federation 
National Conference of Jews and Christians 
Central Conference of American Rabbis 
After the Senate filibuster against the bill, there were 19 


authenticated lynchings to the end of the year. 


Through the generosity of a friend who desired to remain 
anonymous, the Association was enabled in December to print 
100,000 copies of a striking leaflet about the Rubin Stacy lynch- 
ing at Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 


At the end of the year Senator Frederick Van Nuys (D. Indi- 
ana) announced that he intended to introduce a resolution in the 
Senate calling for an investigation of the nineteen lynchings 
which had occurred since May Ist, which would prove the neces- 
sity of a Federal anti-lynching bill. Shortly after this announce- 
ment Governor James V. Allred of Texas and Frank F. Merriam 
of California stated that they had no objection to such an investi- 
gation, though expressing opposition to any further Federal 
action. 


Lynchings Investigated: Following the lynching on July 30th 
of Govan “Sweat” Ward, an insane Negro who had killed a white 
man, at Louisburg, N. C., the Association sent a secret investi- 
gator to the lynch scene. A southern white man, the investigator, 
was able to learn the names of nine members of the mob who 
lynched Ward and the identity of a National Guardsman who 
had cut off Ward’s toe as a souvenir. The report disclosed that 
Ward was known to have been insane and should have been in 
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an asylum. The investigator stated “it is impossible to convict 
anyone before a jury from that county on account of public 
opinion.” 

The full report was sent on August 28th to President Roose- 
velt, Gov. J. C. B. Ehringhaus of North Carolina, Solicitor W. NA 
Bickett of Raleigh, and Sen. Josiah W. Bailey of North Carolina, 
most outspoken opponent of the Costigan-Wagner anti-lynching 
bill during the fight for its passage three months before. In 
November the Secretary received a letter from Gov. Ehringhaus 
stating that the information sent him had been turned over to 
Solicitor Bickett. 


Upon learning on November lst that two Negroes held for 
alleged attacks on white women had been shot to death in Gretna 
Parish jail across the Mississippi River from New Orleans after 
they had wounded two officers with a smuggled gun, the Asso- 
ciation launched an investigation with the aid of friendly whites 
and members of the New Orleans branch. The investigation 
disclosed that the men, Henry (Buddy) Freeman (24) and Dave 
Hart (22), were probably lynched, but at the end of the year 
nothing more than rumors and statements unsupported by factual 
evidence could be obtained. 

Lynchings Prevented: During the year lynchings were pre- 
vented at Cleveland, Miss.; Sacramento, Calif.; Bradford, Ala.; . 
Uniontown, Pa.; Winter Park, Fla.; Tupelo, Miss.; Los Angeles, 
Calif.; Scotsylvania, Va.; San Francisco, Calif.; Wilmer, Tex.; 
Elizabethtown, Ky.; Chadron, Neb.; Van Buren, Ark.; Chris- 
tiansburg, Ohio; Cincinnati, Ohio; Cleveland, Ohio; Abbeville, 
S. C.; Bridgeton, N. J.; and Gulfport, Miss. 

The most significant of the preventions of lynchings was at 
Cleveland, Miss., where the National Guard was called to guard 
James Coyner during his trial for the alleged murder of a white 
couple. 


Lynchings in 1935: The sharpest increase in lynchings and 
mob violence against Negroes within a decade occurred in 1935. 
Particularly noticeable were efforts to keep out of the press the 
news of such mob murders. At the end of the year the N.A.A.C.P. 
had listed nineteen authenticated lynchings. At the same time 
it had under investigation eleven additional killings or reported 
killings by mobs which bore all the earmarks of lynchings. Sub- 
sequent to December 31st, investigations were completed which 
established that six of the eleven cases were lynchings, bringing 
the total to twenty-five. 


The sharp rise in lynchings may be clearly seen by the classi- 
fications given below. In one group are the twenty-five lynchings 
listed by name of victim, date, place, crime charged and method 
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of execution. Another group consists of the fifty-four cases, nine 
of them in northern and western states and forty-five in southern 
states, in which lynchings were narrowly averted or prevented 
by precariously close margins, through removal of the prisoners, 
augmentation of jail guards, the use of armed forces to repel the 
would-be lynchers and other means. The fifty-four instances 
cover a total of eighty-five persons, seventeen of them white and 
sixty-eight Negro. Such students of lynching as Dr. Arthur 
Raper of the southern Interracial Commission, Judge Orville 
Parks of Georgia and others contend that, fundamentally, there 
is little difference between lynchings narrowly averted and 
lynchings which are consummated, since both show the presence 
of potential mobbism. If this point of view is accepted — and 
there is much to commend it to serious consideration — the 
twenty-five authenticated lynchings and the eighty-five persons 
almost lynched represent an alarming total for 1935 of 110 po- 
tential lynchings. 

In addition to narrowly averted lynchings there is an apparent 
increase in the number of lynchings where men and women are 
seized by mobs, taken away, and neither they nor their bodies 
ever found afterwards. Typical of such cases is one reported in 
a Louisiana newspaper in November which told of rumors that 
two Negroes had been lynched early on the morning of October 
20th on the recently constructed Huey Long Spillway bridge 
near Harahan. An N.A.A.C.P. investigator sent to the scene 
reports that a white Louisianan and his Negro chauffeur were 
driving through the country near the bridge about 2:30 A.M., on 
October 20th, and saw a mob hanging two Negroes from the 
bridge. The two men stopped long enough to see the lynching 
and to identify the two victims as being colored. Being warned 
by the mob to move on, they did so. At dawn they returned, 
“but the bodies were missing — apparently having been cut 
down and dropped into the Mississippi River. Only the dangling, 
severed ropes remained.” 


Such cases are sufficiently frequent to give warrant for the 
statement made by a correspondent of the Birmingham, Alabama 
Post in its issue of December 13, 1935, that “there has been a 
lynching of a Negro every week for the past year somewhere in 
the United States. Only a few of these are placed in the daily 
papers for all to read and marvel at.” 


A further classification which should give thoughtful Ameri- 
cans reason for deep concern is the necessity for the presence of 
heavily armed troops to assure fair trials and prevent mobs tak- 
ing victims from courts to lynch them. Many of these cases 
have properly been called legal lynchings, as impartial trials are 
obviously impossible in such an atmosphere. 
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Due credit should be given to those responsible for troops 
to protect prisoners under such circumstances. But Americans 
should not delude themselves into thinking that there is any 
fundamental difference between the inevitable verdict of guilty 
in cases where prisoners require such protection and those cases 
where persons are lynched. 


The economic crisis in the sixth year of the depression is 
reflected in the fact that at least three of the twenty-five victims 
of lynching in 1935 were attempting to better the lot, through 
organization, of disinherited groups of sharecroppers and tenant 
farmers, of whom there are three million in the South, two mil- 
lion of them white, while several others of the victims were 
sharecroppers who had been made into homeless wanderers by the 
collapse of the cotton market, the antiquated credit system of the 
South, and the effect of the Bankhead cotton acreage reduction 
act. 


Particularly to be noted in 1935 was the almost complete 
cessation of lynching while the Costigan-Wagner bill to make 
lynching a Federal offense was pending in Congress, and the 
almost immediate outburst which followed the side-tracking of 
that bill by the eight-day filibuster in the United States Senate 
led by senators from states with the worst lynching records, and 
Senator William E. Borah of Idaho, who alleged that his oppo- ' 
sition to any Federal anti-lynching bill was based on “constitu- 
tional” grounds. Nineteen of the twenty-five lynchings of 1935 
occurred after the filibuster. 


The lynchings of 1935 offer conclusive proof, if such proof 
were needed, of the fallacy of the belief that lynchings are caused 
by sex crimes against white women. Only one of the twenty-five 
victims was charged with rape and but three with attempted 
rape. The detailed figures follow: 


LYNCHING RECORD FoR 1935 
Chronological List 


January 11: Franklinton, La.: (New York Times, January 12.) 
A small group of men forced its way into the Washington 
Parish jail, shot and beat Jerome Wilson to death, dumped his 
body alongside a lonely road three miles from town, and dis- 
persed. Wilson was convicted in August of slaying Deputy 
Sheriff D. C. Wood in a gun fight on the Wilson place near 


Franklinton, but the Louisiana Supreme Court had just granted 
him a new trial. 


February 24: Maringouin, La.: (Louisiana Weekly, Mar. 2.) 
Anderson W ard was taken from jail by a mob, hanged, and 
his body riddled with bullets. Ward had been arrested because 
of a fight with a white man. 


March 12: Slayden, Miss.: (New York Times, March 13.) 
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March 22: 


March 30: 


April 7: 


May 20: 


June 22: 


sully? te: 


July 15: 


Ab Young was hanged to a tree in a school yard three miles 
east of Slayden, Miss., by a mob of about fifty men. Young 
had been sought in connection with the shooting to death of 
Hardy Mackie, a state highway worker. He was placed on 
an automobile with a rope around his neck, the other end of 
the rope being suspended to the tree. One of his captors drove 
off in the car, throwing him from the top. (Young was seized 
near Rossville, Tennessee, and transported across the state 
line into Mississippi—New York Post, March 13.) 


Lawrence County, Miss.: (ANP Dispatch.) The body of 
Rk. J. Tyronne, a prosperous farmer, was found shot to pieces 
in the woods by his house on the night of March 26, where he 
had been lynched by a mob of whites about March 22. Tyronne 
was said to have been too prosperous for his white neighbors. 


Hernando, Miss.: (New York Post, March 30.)- 

The body of Rev. T. A. Allen of Marks, Miss., was found 
weighted down by a chain, in Coldwater River. He had been 
killed in trouble between sharecroppers and plantation owners. 
In his pockets were found papers concerning sharecroppers’ 
organization work. 


Letahatchee, Ala.: (N.A.A.C.P. Investigation.) 

Tom Scott, Negro, had a fight with a white man. Scott es- 
caped but “the white fellow got up the KKK and overtook him 
and cut him and hung him to a pine tree limb. Shot him to 
death.” 


Selma, Ala.: (N.A.A.C.P. Investigation. ) 

Willie Foster, Negro organizer for the International Labor 
Defense, went to Selma to investigate arrests of members of 
the Sharecroppers Union during the cotton choppers strike. 
He was arrested as soon as he arrived in Selma. He was 
taken out by a gang, killed, and secretly buried. His body was 
found by friends. 


Wiggins, Miss.: (New York Times, June 23.) 

R. D. McGee, 25- year-old Negro, was. hanged to a tree and 
his body pierced with bullets for an alleged attack on an 11- 
year-old white girl. The night before the lynching McGee 
was taken from his bed by a posse of citizens and secreted in 
the woods away from officers until the next day when he was 
carried before the girl and identified by his clothing. The mob 
then carried him across the town into a side road where he is 
said to have admitted attacking the girl. 


Greensboro, Ala.: (N.A.A.C.P. Investigation.) 

Joe Spinner Johnson, leader of the Sharecroppers Union in 
Perry County, was called from his cotton patch by a small 
mob, bound hand and foot and beaten. He was placed in the 
Selma jail. Inmates heard screams that night. Next morning 
Johnson was not in the jail. His body had been dumped in a 
secret grave near Greensboro where it was found by his 
friends. 


Lowndes County, Miss.: (New York Times, July 16.) 

Bert Moore and Dooley Morton, Negro farmers, about 26 
years old, were taken from a deputy sheriff and hanged about 
eight miles from Columbus. They were arrested after two 
alleged attempts to assault a white woman. The Negroes were 
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July 19: 


July 30: 


August 3: 


August 4: 


August 22: 


August —: 


September 3: 


September 17: 


September 28: 


driven through Columbus to a Negro church eight miles south 
of the city where they were hanged. 


Fort Lauderdale, Fla.: (New York Times, July 20.) 

Rubin Stacy, accused of frightening a white woman with a 
knife was snatched from six deputies near Fort Lauderdale 
and hanged to a tree within sight of the home of the woman, 
his body being riddled with bullets. Subsequent investigation 
revealed that Stacy, a homeless tenant farmer, had gone to the 
house to ask for food; the woman became frightened and 
screamed when she saw Stacy’s face. 


Louisburg, N. C.: (New York Times, July 31.) 

Govan Ward, 23-year-old Negro, axe slayer of C. J. Stokes, 
was taken from a sheriff and deputy sheriff, and hanged. His 
body was riddled with bullets. Ward had been arrested after 
the killing of Stokes and was being hurried from the county 
as a precaution against lynching. Ward was known to be 
insane. 


Yreka, California: (New York Post, August 3.) 

A mob of twenty-five men took C. L. Johnson (white) from 
the county jail and hanged him. Johnson was said to have 
confessed to being one of two men who shot down two officers 
when the officers stopped the men to question them about a 
series of robberies. 


Pittsboro, Miss.: (New York Times, August 6.) 

Bodie Bates, accused of attempting to attack a white woman, 
was lynched by a mob which stormed the Calhoun County jail. 
The body was found swinging from a rope under a bridge. ' 
Twelve hours after the body was cut down officers said they 
ate no information regarding the identity of members of the 
mob. 


Lowndes County, Ala.: (N.A.A.C.P. Investigation.) 

Jim Meriweather, leader of the Sharecroppers Union and of 
the cotton pickers strike, was arrested by a sheriff’s posse 
which took him away and killed him. The posse gave the 
excuse of “self defense.” 


Lowndes County, Ala.: (N.A.A.C.P. Investigation.) 

Snuth Wadkins, leader in the Sharecroppers Union, was taken 
by a band of vigilantes during the cotton pickers strike, cut 
across the trunk on both sides, and then shot to death. 


Hope Hill, Ala.: (N.A.A.C.P. Investigation.) 

Edward Bracey was shot and killed by a gang of vigilantes 

during the cotton pickers strike. The gang opened fire on the 

noe and shot Bracey as he tried to escape through the back 
oor. 


Oxford, Miss.: (New York Times, September 19.) 

A mob lynched Ellwood Higginbotham, 28-year-old Negro, 
near Oxford while a jury was deliberating a verdict on charges 
that he killed Glen Roberts, a white planter. Higginbotham 
was seized in the county jail by a crowd of between 100 and 


ee persons and hanged to a tree two and a half miles from 
own. 


Vienna, Ga. : (New York Sunday News, September 29.) 
Lewis Harris, arrested on a charge of drunkenness and having 
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October 16: 


November 4: 


November 12: 


December 9: 


COON AWA OND 


threatened the arresting sheriff, was taken from the sheriff by 
a mob and hanged. 


Moultric, Georgia: (New York Times, November 14.) 
(Albany, Ga. Herald, October 17.) “Bo” Brinson was killed 
by a posse of citizens which was searching for John Henry 
Sloan, said to have slain a white man in Georgia. (Two 
National Guard companies were ordered to Moultrie, Georgia, 
to attend the trial of Sloan.) 

White Bluff, Tenn.: (New York Times, November 5.) 
Baxter Bell, arrested allegedly for slapping a white woman, 
was taken by five relatives of hers from a city marshall and 
a deputy sheriff and shot to death. The killing was done with 
the deputy sheriff's gun which the relatives took from that 
official at the same time that they took the prisoner. Reports 
published in the Nashville Tennessean stated that the woman 
was drinking beer in a Negro store at the time the slapping is 
said to have occurred. The five men were indicted for murder 
and acquitted by a jury. Judge Courtney declared UH earl 
astonished at your verdict.” 


Colorado County, Texas: (New York Times, November 13.) 
A mob estimated at 700 persons, including several women, took 
Benny Mitchell and Ernest Collins, accused of the murder of 
a nineteen-year-old white girl, from Colorado County officers 
and hanged them to a tree four miles from Columbus, Texas. 
The mob then scattered in search of another Negro believed 
to be implicated in the murder. The two youths, 15 and 16 
years old, were being taken from Houston to Columbus for 
trial on November 13 in Juvenile Court for the crime, said to 
have been committed on October 17. County Attorney O. P. 
Moore issued a statement saying “I do not call the citizens 


who executed the Negroes a mob. I consider their action an 


expression of the will of the people.” County Judge Hahn 
said: “I am strongly opposed to mob violence and favor orderly 
process of the law. The fact that the Negroes who so brutally 
murdered Miss Kollmann could not be adequately punished by 
law because of their ages prevents me from condemning those 
citizens who meted justice to the ravishing murderers last 
night.” 

Tampa, Florida: (New York World-Telegram, December 
10.) Joseph Shoemaker, one of three white men flogged, 
tarred and feathered by a masked mob, died of his injuries. 
The three men had been questioned by the police for “Com- 
munistic activities.” They were not Communists, but members 
of a political party known as the Modern Democrats. 


LYNCHING RECORD FoR 1935 
Manner of 


Name Date Place Lynching 
. Jerome Wilson Jan. 11 Franklinton, La. Shot 
Anderson Ward Feb. 24 Maringouin, La. Hanged & Shot 
Ab Young Mar. 12 Slayden, Miss. Hanged 
R. J. Tyronne Mar. 22 Lawrence County, Miss. Shot 
TAY Alien Mar. 30 Hernando, Miss. Drowned 
Tom Scott Apr. 7 Letahatchee, Ala. Shot 
Willie Foster May 20 Selma, Ala. —_—_———- 
R. D. McGee June 22 Wiggins, Miss. Hanged & Shot 
. Joe S. Johnson July 11 Greensboro, Ala. Beaten to death 
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10. Bert Moore July 15 Lowndes County, Miss, Hanged 


11. Dooley Morton 
12. Rubin Stacy 


July 15 Lowndes County, Miss, Hanged 
July 19 Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 


Hanged & Shot 


13. Govan Ward July 30 Louisburg, N. C. Hanged & Shot 
14. C. L. Johnson (wh.) Aug. 3 Yreka, Calif. Hanged 
15. Bodie Bates Aug. 4 Pittsboro, Miss. Hanged 
16. Jim Meriweather Aug. 22 Lowndes County, Alas —H—— 
17. Smith Wadkins Aug. — Lowndes County, Ala. Shot 
18. Edward Bracey Sept. 2 Hope Hill, Ala. Shot 
19. Ellwood Higginbotham Sept. 17 Oxford, Miss. Hanged 
20. Lewis Harris Sept. 28 Vienna, Ga. Hanged 
21. “Bo” Brinson Oct. 16 Moultrie, Ga. Beaten & Shot 
22. Baxter Bell Nov. 4 White Bluff, Tenn. Shot 
23. Benny Mitchell Nov. 12 Colorado County, Texas Hanged 
24. Ernest Collins Nov. 12 Colorado County, Texas Hanged 
25. Joseph Shoemaker (wh.) Dec. 9 Tampa, Fla. Beaten to death 
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Chapter 5 

DISCRIMINATION 
THE VOTE 


Grovey vs. Townsend: On April lst the United States su- 
preme court unanimously decided in this case that Texas Demo- 
crats have a legal right to limit their white primary vote to white 
citizens. The case was not handled by the Association, which 
had won three prior successful Texas primary decisions, but was 
handled by Texans who financed it from start to finish. 

R. R. Grovey, who brought the suit, held that he was quali- 
fied under state laws to vote as a member of the Democratic 
party, but that Albert Townsend, county clerk of Harris County, 
would not give him a ballot in the 1934 primary. He was de- 
feated in the lower courts and eventually brought his appeal to 
Washington. 

Wilkesboro, N. C., Voting Discrimination: At the general 
election held in November, 1934, qualified Negro voters of Wilkes- 
boro, N. C. were denied registration. This was reported to the 
Department of Justice which referred the case to the U. S. dis- 
trict attorney at Greensboro. A supposed investigation was made 
by a special agent for the Department of Justice from Charlotte, 
N. C. One agent did attempt to intimidate one of the Negro 
complainants. On May 14th the Bureau of Investigation, through 
the U. S. attorney at Greensboro, asserted that no action could 
be taken against the officials who had denied Negroes the vote 
because he “was not satisfied that the complaining individuals 
had the educational qualifications required by the law of North 
Carolina.” 

On August 30th the Association formally demanded of At- 
torney General Homer S. Cummings that John Cashion, the 
offending official be prosecuted. The letter cited that this dis- 
crimination happened not in a primary, but a general election. 
After repeated complaints from the Association, the case was 
referred back in October to the district attorney who had pre- 
viously announced that he was unwilling to prosecute. 

On December 2nd the Federal Grand Jury at Greensboro in- 
dicted Cashion on fifteen counts. It is expected that the case will 
be tried at the May, 1936 term in the United States district court 
at Wilkesboro. 
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DisCRIMINATION 


Pennsylvania Civil Rights Bill: The enactment on June llth 
of the Pennsylvania Civil Rights Law which went into effect 
September Ist, and is similar to those of Illinois, Ohio, New 
York, Massachusetts, Connecticut, New Jersey, Nebraska, and 
Michigan, served to arouse certain anti-Negro groups, notably 
the White Crusaders who in mid-August announced their objec- 
tive as-being “to chase the Niggers out of Pennsylvania.” 


On September 9th, the Association issued a “Memorandum 
for Procedure in defense of civil rights under Act of the Penn- 
sylvania General Assembly No. 132, June 11, 1935” for distribu- 
tion to the Pennsylvania branches. 


New York City Hospitals: For several years the Association 
has been fighting for more employment for colored internes, phy- 
sicians, and nurses in the tax-supported hospitals of New York 
City. This effort continued throughout the year, especially in 
regard to the new Queens County hospital staff from which it 
was evidently planned to bar Negro doctors and dentists, and 
Bellevue and Kings County hospitals from which colored nurses 
were barred. 


New York State Beaches: On September 21st at Rye, N. Y. 
a white woman ticket seller was found guilty by a white jury of 
discrimination against Dr. George Banks, Dr. Uriel Gunthorpe, 
and Marvin Brown, and fined $150 for excluding them from the 
public bath house and bathing beach at Playland Park, West- 
chester County-operated amusement centre. The woman had 
told the Negroes they would have to obtain a permit before they 
could purchase tickets. They were supported in their action by 
Miss Grace Mott Johnson, white sculptress and painter of Plea- 
santville, N. Y., attorneys Philip Watson and Harrison Jackson 
of New York City, assisted by Special Counsel Charles H. Hous- 
ton, acting for the Association. The woman was convicted under 
the provisions of the New York civil rights law. 


The Postal Service: On November 19th, following repeated 
complaints that “a definite color line is creeping over the entire 
post office department, eliminating Negroes wherever possible,” 
the national office sent a memorandum and questionnaire to 
branches in thirty-eight selected cities urging each of them to 
appoint a Committee on Postal Service to obtain authentic in- 
formation and forward it to the national office without delay, and 
to adopt resolutions condemning discrimination in the ap point- 
ment and promotion of Negroes in the postal service. 

New Brunswick, N. J. Theatre: In November the board voted 
to contribute $30 as court costs in test suits against a theatre in 
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New Brunswick, N. J. charged with violating the newly enacted 
civil rights statutes by discriminating against Negroes, on con- 
dition that the American Civil Liberties Union contribute a simi- 
lar amount. The suits were to be heard in 1936. 

The Army: On August 17th, the Secretary wrote the chief 
of staff of the army, General Douglas MacArthur, for information 
relative to the number of “Negro soldiers being used in present 
and coming army maneuvers this year, what units and in what 
capacities.” From the commanding general of the First army at 
Governors Island, N. Y., came the information on September 
12th that no Negro unit was being used because “an insufficiency 
of funds made it necessary to eliminate army units, aviation ex- 
cepted,” from the August maneuvers, but that one Negro Infan- 
try reserve officer had attended as an observer. 

The Association pressed for further information on October 
19th relative to use of Negro combat units as service troops and 
the alleged failure to arm certain units. To this letter the depart- 
ment replied on November 25th denying that there was any dis- 
tinction in the army between combat service and any other 
service. While admitting that the 10th Cavalry had participated 
in no maneuvers for three years, the department asserted that 
this was also true of many white units. It was denied that the 
24th Infantry was not under arms. 

Denying any desire to seek preferential treatment for Negro 
soldiers, the Association expressed doubt that it was “an ‘honor’ 
for cavalrymen to be assigned as grooms to private polo ponies.” 
The 10th Cavalry, after a long and honorable record extending 
from 1866, was broken up several years ago by the War Depart- 
ment and assigned as hostlers and menials at various army ser- 
vice schools. 


SEGREGATION 


Oklahoma City Segregation Ordinance: On May Ist, Gover- 
nor William H. Murray of Oklahoma issued an executive military 
order arbitrarily segregating the Negro citizens of Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma, into certain areas. He declared to a committee 
of Negro citizens and newspapermen: “I know I have no law for 
this action, but I have the power and I am going to do it.” The 
move grew out of the moving of a Negro family into a block 
in which there were no other Negro residents, and was funda- 
mentally caused by the rapid expansion of the Negro population 
into the “white” sections. The Association’s legal committee 
advised the Oklahoma City branch to prepare a test case. This 
was immediately done. The case was carried to the Oklahoma 
supreme court which invalidated the segregation ordinance of 
November 26th. 
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Chapter 6 
THE DEPARTMENT OF BRANCHES 


The year was marked by increasingly aggressive and efficient 
activity on the part of the Branches, indicating not only intelli- 
gent leadership and loyalty on the part of the members but a 
laudable spirit of cooperation with the national office. There 
was everywhere evidenced a new realization of the immense 
importance of local alertness and initiative, the combined and 
cumulative effect of which not only enhanced the prestige of the 
Association in each community but nationally as well. The 
branches rallied to every appeal for moral and financial aid from 
their national office, a cooperation the more commendable in 
view of the widespread unemployment and distress of the colored 
people. What was accomplished was not only a reflection of a 
new spirit of intelligent militancy but an earnest of greater 
accomplishment in the future. 


There was so much individual activity on the part of branches 
in every section of the country, as well as so much important and 
significant work, that it is difficult to single out any one branch 
as having done more than any other branch. However, judged 
by a number of standards, the Chicago branch probably stands 
at the head of the list for 1935 for important cases handled, vic- 
tories won and general all-around activity. In addition, the 
Chicago branch has taken the lead in stimulating and assisting 
the work of the branches comprising the Illinois State Conference. 


Practically every branch in the Association gave faithful and 
continuous support to the fight for the passage of the Costigan- 
Wagner bill. A great many were active on local relief and 
employment problems. Several in the South engaged in investi- 
gations of lynchings and police brutality. Several branches 
supported state legislation for civil rights and other bills. Edu- 
cational matters occupied many branches. Some branches in 
southern and border states conducted citizenship schools and 
urged the registration and voting of colored citizens. The 
branches in Metropolitan New York held their annual oratorical 
contest for high school students, and the annual state-wide ora- 
torical contest under auspices of the New Jersey State Conference 
of Branches was also held. Among the branches which pursued 
persistent and important work throughout the year were: 


Alabama: Birmingham, Mobile: California: San Francisco; 
Colorado: Colorado Springs; Florida: Brevard County ; Georgia: 
Atlanta, Augusta; Illinois: Chicago, Rockford; Louisiana: New 
Orleans ; Maryland: Baltimore; Massachusetts: Springfield ; 
Michigan: Detroit, Port Huron: Mississippi: Jackson, Meridian; 
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Missouri: St. Louis; Nevada: Las Vegas; New Jersey: Jersey 
City, Newark, New Jersey State Conference of Branches; New 
York: Jamaica, New Rochelle, New York; Ohio: Cleveland, 
Portsmouth, Ohio State Conference of Branches; Oklahoma: 
Muskogee, Oklahoma City, Tulsa, Oklahoma State Conference 
of Branches; Pennsylvania: Adah, Allegheny Valley, Ohio Val- 
ley, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Scranton, Pennsylvania State Con- 
ference of Branches; Rhode Island: Providence; South Dakota: 
Sioux Falls; Texas: El Paso, San Antonio; Virginia: Norfolk, 
Portsmouth, Richmond, Roanoke; Washington: Seattle; West 
Virginia: Charleston; District of Columbia. 


Oratorical Contest: An error in the 1934 report credited the 
Staten Island branch with winning the 1934 high school ora- 
torical contest for the Metropolitan District of New York. The 
contest was won by the Brooklyn branch. 


ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


Two hundred delegates from thirty-eight branches in 26 
states attended the 26th annual conference at St. Louis, Mo. All 
evening sessions were well attended and day sessions concerned 
with the problems of the Association were marked by spirited 
discussions. More than ever before, the scheduled addresses 
dealt with the Negro’s economic plight, racial discriminations in 
unemployment relief, the sufferings of sharecroppers, tenant far- 
mers, and domestics, the failure of the New Deal to provide 
adequately for colored people, and with the need for political re- 
alignment. 


The speakers for the evening mass meetings included A. 
Philip Randolph, J. E. Spingarn, Howard Kester, N. Y. City Tax 
Commissioner Hubert T. Delany, Dr. Elmer Arndt, John P. 
Davis, Assistant Secretary of the Treasury Josephine Roche, 
Walter White, and Charles H. Houston. 


The 21st Spingarn Medal was formally presented to Mrs. 
Mary McLeod Bethune, president and founder of Bethune-Cook- 
man College, Daytona Beach, Fla., at the June 28th meeting, and 
the N.A.A.C.P. Merit Medal was given to Roscoe Dunjee, Presi- 
dent of the Oklahoma State Conference of Branches at the closing 
Sunday afternoon session for his work in the Jess Hollins case. 
This medal was presented through the Association by the North 
Carolina Mutual Life Insurance Company. 

The delegates adopted a new plan and program for the Asso- 
ciation which is considered greatly in advance of the Associ- 
ation’s previous policies, stressing as it does the necessity for 
remedial action relative to the Negro’s economic status. 
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For the first time, motion pictures showing educational in- 
equalities were shown at the evening sessions. 
It was voted to hold the 1936 conference at Baltimore. 


PUBLICITY 


The greatest single source of publicity during 1935 was the 
Costigan-Wagner anti-lynching bill. Not only were the Asso- 
ciation’s press stories widely reproduced, but the fight elicited a 
great volume of editorial comment from all parts of the country 
and abroad. Other sources of wide publicity were the annual 
conference at St. Louis, reports of which were distributed by the 
Associated Press and other wire news agencies; the Art Com- 
mentary on Lynching, which won first page notice when pressure 
from hostile sources caused a change of New York galleries; the 
Maryland university case, and the Association’s attack on Senator 
William E. Borah for his stand against the Federal anti-lynching 
bill when he announced his candidacy for nomination for the 
Presidency. Almost every daily newspaper in Virginia com- 
mented editorially on the Association’s fight against the exclu- 
sion of a colored girl from the University of Virginia. The Brown, 
Ellington and Shields case in Mississippi received wide notice 
and the Nation carried a special feature story on it by Robert W. 
Horton of the Scripps-Howard newspapers. 

A total of 435 press releases was sent out during the year. 

On February 12th, Sen. Edward P. Costigan of Colorado, 
co-author of the Costigan-Wagner bill, spoke 15 minutes over 
the Columbia Broadcasting System network. 


Art Commentary on Lynching: In connection with the fight 
for passage of the Costigan-Wagner anti-lynching bill the Asso- 
ciation in January organized an exhibit of paintings, drawings 
and sculpture by noted artists as an unique method of dramatiz- 
ing the evil of lynching. Mrs. Amy E. Spingarn contributed 
prizes of $50 for the best original drawing, $25 for the best etch- 
ing or lithograph, and $10 for the best photograph. The exhibit 
was sponsored by a committee of distinguished persons promi- 
nent in society, art, music, and literature. 


The show opened at the Arthur U. Newton Galleries, 11 East 
Fifty-seventh Street, New York City on February 16th to run 
through March 2nd. The following artists exhibited pieces: 
Peggy Bacon, Henry W. Bannarn, Samuel Becker, George Bel- 
lows, Thomas Benton, George Biddle, Julius Bloch, Samuel J. 
Brown, Fred Buchholz, Paul Cadmus, E. Simms Campbell, Wil- 
liam Chase, John Steuart Curry, Edmund Duffy, Daniel Fitz- 
patrick, Norman Foster, Allan Freelon, Jared French, Aaron J. 
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Goodelman, Bertram Goodman, K. Gundry, Bernar Gussow, 
Irwin D. Hoffman, Jay Jackson, Wilmer Jennings, M. Gray John- 
son, Rollin Kirby, Benjamin Kopman, Arthur LeDuc, Charles 
Logasa, Reginald Marsh, William Mosby, Fred Nagler, Isamu 
Noguchi, Jose Clemente Orozco, Harry Sternberg, Prentiss 
Taylor, Warren Wheelock, and Hale Woodruff. 


Mrs. Pearl Buck, the noted novelist, spoke briefly at the invi- 
tational preview on February 15th. Edward Matthews, baritone, 
sang. 


The judges were Heywood Broun, Mrs. A. P. McMahon of 
the College Art Association, Dr. Alain Locke of Howard Uni- 
versity and Alfred Barr, Jr., of the Museum of Modern Art. 

Sherwood Anderson and Erskine Caldwell, noted novelists, 
contributed “literary firsts” to the catalogue of the exhibit. 


The exhibit was sent on a tour of several cities by the College 
Art Association when it closed in New York City on March 2nd. 
It was shown at the Maryland Institute, Baltimore, beginning 
April lst, and for two weeks at the Urban League building in 
Kansas City, Mo. in July, and at Chapel Hill, N. C. May 23rd- 
June Ist. Lack of funds prevented the exhibit from being shown 
at Omaha, Philadelphia, Los Angeles, Cleveland, and other cities 
which had requested it. 


Walter White’s “Fire in the Flint,’ a novel exposing the lynch 
evil, was translated into Japanese and published by Bonjin-Sha 
of Tokyo. The French magazine Les Cahiers des Droits de 
L’Homme, of Paris, carried on February 20th a 3-page article on 
the Claude Neal lynching by Miss Madeleine Paz, quoting ex- 
tensively from the N.A.A.C.P. pamphlet. 


FreLp Work 


The N.A.A.C.P. executives visited 163 cities and towns in 24 
states, addressing 784 meetings and traveling 74,874 miles during 
1935. The greater part of the field work in 1935 covered the 
branches in the North Atlantic states, the midwest and south- 
west. George S. Schuyler on a private tour through the Atlantic 
seaboard interviewed key persons with reference to organizing 
college chapters of the N.A.A.C.P. 


In addition to the N.A.A.C.P. branch meetings, the executives 
spoke at 106 conferences, forums and clubs, and in 50 colleges, 
universities and other schools throughout the country. 


Detailed statement of meetings and mileage for 1935: 
ak 


Meetings Mileage 





Walter White 111 17,783 
Roy Wilkins 29 6,771 
William Pickens 363 32,024 
Daisy E. Lampkin ZL 5,250 
Juanita E. Jackson a2 1,350 
Charles H. Houston 13 4,588 
George S. Schuyler 14 6,434 
Mary White Ovington 5 674 

Total 784 74,874 


States visited during the year were Alabama, Arkansas, Con- 
necticut, Colorado, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Louisiana, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Missouri, Nebraska, New 
Jersey New York, North Carolina, Ohio,.Oklahoma, Pennsyl- 
vania, Rhode Island, Texas, Virginia, West Virginia, Wisconsin. 

The director of branches, accompanied by Roscoe Dunjee, 
president of the Oklahoma State Conference of Branches, made 
an intensive tour of Oklahoma and Texas in the new N.A.A.C.P. 
Ford car in November and December stimulating the active 
branches and reorganizing moribund branches. 


The field secretary conducted intensive membership cam-, 
paigns in Birmingham, Mobile, New Orleans, Springfield, Mass., 
Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Detroit, Albany, Baltimore, Norfolk, Rich- 
mond, and Newark and raised $12,048.30. In the Baltimore cam- 
paign, she was assisted by the special assistant to the secretary 
in raising $2,294.50. 

New branches were organized at Dothan, Ala.; Gainesville, 
Hollandale, Hollywood, Miami, Fla.; Galesburg, Ill.; Plaque- 
mine, La.; Annapolis, Md.; Meridian, Miss.; Albany, Auburn, 
Beacon, Newburgh, White Plains, N. Y.; Concord and Morgan- 
ton, N. C.; Hillsboro, Ohio; Ardmore, Okla.; Adah, Penna. 

Branches were revived at Bridgeport-Stratford, Conn.; Stam- 
ford, Conn.; Augusta, Ga.; Uniontown, Penna.; Danville, Va. 
New junior divisions are being formed at Plainfield, N. li 
Brooklyn, New York; Baltimore, Md.; Philadelphia, Penna. 

In 1935 the branches contributed a total of $20,929.97 to the 
general fund of the Association. This amount does not include 
pais contributions to special funds, such as the anti-lynching 

und. 

_ Branches which attained the Honor Roll for the year by send- 
ing in the total apportionment assigned to them as their share 
of the national budget were: 


_ Anniston, Ala., Tucson, Ariz., Monrovia, Calif., Santa Monica, Calif. 
Bridgeport, Conn., Stamford, Conn., Washington, D. C., Brevard County, Fla., 
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Albany, Ga., Augusta, Ga., East St. Louis, Ill, French Lick, Ind., Gary, Ind., 
Ames, Iowa; Davenport, Iowa; Waterloo, lowa; Topeka, Kans., Baton Rouge, 
La., New Orleans, La., Plaquemine, La., Baltimore, Md., Annapolis, Md., 
Springfield, Mass., Detroit, Mich., Flint, Mich. Port Huron, Mich., Saginaw, 
Mich., Duluth, Minn., Meridian, Miss. St. Louis, Mo. Bayonne, N. J., 
Morristown, N. J., Rahway, N. J., Albuquerque, N. Mex., Albany, 
N. Y., Jamaica, N.Y., Newburgh, N. Y., Rockaways, N.Y., Winston-Salem, 
N. C., Cincinnati, Ohio, Cleveland, Ohio, Massillon, Ohio, Steubenville, Ohio, 
Tulsa, Okla., Oklahoma City, Okla., Ardmore, Okla., Aliquippa, Penna., Al- 
legheny Valley, Penna. Bryn Mawr, Penna., Chester, Penna., Johnstown, 
Penna., New Castle, Penna., Ohio Valley, Penna., Pittsburgh, Penna., Scranton, 
Penna., Willow Grove, Penna., Newport, R. I., Providence, R. I., Sioux Falls, 
S. D., Memphis Tenn., Dallas, Texas, San Antonio, Texas, Salt Lake City, 
Utah, Norfolk, Va., Richmond, Va., Roanoke, Va., Seattle, Washington, Mont- 
gomery, W. Va., Casper, Wyo. 


Chapter 7 
MISCELLANEOUS 


The Harlem Riot: On March 20th, the morning following the 
rioting in Harlem, the following telegram was sent to Mayor F. 
H. LaGuardia of New York City by the Secretary: 

“NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF 
COLORED PEOPLE URGES YOU TO APPOINT IMMEDIATELY 
A BI-RACIAL COMMISSION TO MAKE AN INDEPENDENT IN- 
VESTIGATION OF RIOTING IN HARLEM LAST NIGHT STOP 
COMMITTEE SHOULD HAVE OFFICIAL STATUS TO PERMIT 
THOROUGH AND IMPARTIAL INVESTIGATION INTO FUNDA- 
MENTAL AS WELL AS IMMEDIATE CAUSES OF TROUBLE WITH 
RIGHT TO EXAMINE WITNESSES AND ALL PERTINENT 
RECORDS STOP WE SUGGEST THAT COMMISSION BE CHOSEN 
WITH DUE REGARD FOR FACT THAT LAST NIGHTS TROUBLE 
AND POSSIBLE FUTURE TROUBLE ARE ROOTED IN ECONOMIC 
DISTRESS OF NEGROES STOP IN NINETEEN NINETEEN AT 
TIME OF SERIOUS RACE RIOTS IN CHICAGO WASHINGTON 
ARKANSAS AND OMAHA WHEN THERE WAS TALK OF TROUBLE 
IN NEW YORK CITY A CITIZENS COMMITTEE APPOINTED AT 
THAT TIME DID NOTABLE WORK IN GETTING AT FACTS 
AND PREVENTING TROUBLE STOP THIS ASSOCIATION OF 
COURSE STANDS READY TO COOPERATE IN ANY WAY 
POSSIBLE” 


The Mayor named a commission with Dr. Charles H. Roberts 
as chairman and E. Franklin Frazier, professor of sociology at 
Howard University, as director of the survey. The Association 
offered to aid the investigation in any way possible. 


Italian Aggression in Ethiopia: In March, when Italian aims 
in Ethiopia became obvious, the Association wrote to Secretary 
of State Cordell Hull urging the influence of the United States 
“on the behalf of the continuance of the status quo.” On May 
23rd, it cabled Maxim Litvinov, president of the council of the 
League of Nations at Geneva. On July 3rd telegrams were sent 
to both President Roosevelt and Secretary of State Hull, in ac- 
cordance with the resolutions voted at the St. Louis annual 
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conference, asking them to publicly voice their disapproval of the 
Italian government’s action in Ethiopia. 


On December 13th, when the notorious Franco-British 
“peace” proposals were advanced for settlement of the Italo- 
Ethiopian war by giving half of Ethiopia to Italy, the Asso- 
ciation cabled the League of Nations at Geneva warning that it 
“would court suicide by endorsing robber proposals rewarding 
shameless aggression of Italy upon Ethiopia” and urging “un- 
compromising opposition.” 

Virgin Islands Advisory Council: The Secretary resigned 
early in May from the Virgin Islands Advisory Council to which 
he had been named by President Roosevelt in February, 1934 in 
protest against Mr. Roosevelt’s silence during the anti-lynching 
filibuster. 

1936 Olympics: In October the Association requested the 
American members of the International Olympic committee to 
refuse to permit Americans to compete at the 1936 Olympic 
games at Berlin unless Germany gave unqualified and unequivo- 
cal assurance of fair play to possible colored competitors. At the 
opening of its convention in New York on December 6th, the 
Amateur Athletic Union was urged to vote against American 


participation in the games at Berlin on the ground that “to par- | 


ticipate would be to place approval upon the German govern- 
ment’s deplorable persecution of racial and religious groups.” 

N.A.A.C.P. Car: In November the Association purchased a 
1935 Ford Tudor sedan for use in the field. 


Christmas Seals: The N.A.A.C.P. Christmas Seal Campaign 
was the most successful on record. The campaign was under the 
direction of Miss Juanita E. Jackson, special assistant to the 
secretary. The design for the seal was made by Richmond 
Barthe, well known young Negro sculptor and painter. The 
total sales (into 1936) were $2,100. More than 200 local com- 
mittees cooperated in the campaign. 


Spingarn Medal Committee: At the annual meeting on Janu- 
ary 7th, the board of directors voted that the Spingarn Medal 
Award Committee should thereafter be known as the Spingarn 
Medal Committee and consist of nine instead of seven members; 
three members to be appointed for one year; three members to be 
appointed for two years, and three members to be appointed 
for three years, beginning January 1, 1935; that thereafter one- 
third of the committee be appointed for terms of three years and 
no member be appointed to succeed himself. The one-year mem- 
bers are James H. Dillard, Edwin R. Embree, and Mordecai 
Johnson; the two year members, Abram L. Harris, John Hope, 
and Theodore Roosevelt ; the three-year members, Sinclair Lewis, 
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James Weldon Johnson, and Oswald Garrison Villard. Mr. Vil- 
lard will be chairman for three years. 

Harlem Hospital Report: The complete report under the 
title “Opportunities for the Medical Education of Negroes” is 
being published by Charles Scribner & Sons, New York City, in 
1936. The publication was made possible by a donation from 
the Carnegie Corporation. 

The Staff: The director of branches was chosen by the New 
History Society as one of the judges of its fifth international 
essay contest, to be staged in Africa, Alaska, Australia, Canada, 
Newfoundland, New Zealand and adjacent islands. 

The secretary was named chairman of the Harlem Housing 
Committee of the New York City Housing Authority. The com- 
mittee is advising the City Housing Authority with respect to 
a large Harlem housing project. 

The assistant secretary, Roy Wilkins, became acting editor 
of The Crisis, the Association’s official organ in January ; Charles 
H. Houston, vice-dean of the Howard University law school, 
joined the staff as special counsel in July. Miss Juanita E. Jack- 
son joined the staff in September as special assistant to the 
secretary. 

Field Secretary William Pickens was appointed director of 
branches in September, and Mrs. Daisy E. Lampkin, regional 
field secretary, became field secretary. 

Board of Directors: Miss Jane Addams, internationally fa- 
mous social worker and a founder and director of the Association 
since its birth, passed away May 21st. Her funeral was attended 
by Directors Clarence Darrow and Miss Frances Williams ; Irvin 
C. Mollison, president of the Illinois State Conference of 
Branches; and Arthur C. MacNeal, president of the Chicago 
branch. 

New members of the Board elected at the annual meeting in 
January were: Professor Manley O. Hudson, Dr. William Lloyd 
Imes, Judge Charles E. Toney, Miss Frances Williams. 

Dr. Abram L. Harris resigned from the Board in March. 

Miss Ovington’s Seventieth Birthday: On the occasion of 
the seventieth birthday of Miss Mary White Ovington, founder 
and treasurer of the Association, on April 11th, hundreds of 
messages of greeting were received. 


Chapter 8 
FINANCES AND THE CRISIS 


Life Members: Following are the names of those who sub- 
scribed to life members since the plan was inaugurated in 1927. 
A life membership is $500, payable in a lump sum or in annual 
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installments of $100. Those who have paid this membership in 
full and whose names are inscribed upon the permanent bronze 
plaque in the national office in New York are: 


John B. Nail, New York City *Albert E. Pillsbury, Boston, Mass.’ 
Afro-American, Baltimore, Md. Jestine Roy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ernest R. Alexander, New York City Amy E. Spingarn, New York City 
Harry E. Davis, Cleveland, O. Arthur B. Spingarn, New York City 
Louise W. Davis, Cleveland, O. J. E. Spingarn, New York City 
John M. Drew, Darby, Pa. *Neval H. Thomas, Washington, D. C. 


John H. Howard, New York City Helen D. Washington, Newark, N. J. 
*Charles K. Ovington, New York City A. Wilberforce Williams, Chicago, Ill. 
Elizabeth Ovington, New York City *Mary E. Wilson, Boston, Mass. 
Mary White Ovington, New York City Louis T. Wright, New York City 


Par IN Part 

Eleanor Alexander, Cleveland, O. Eleanora K. Terrell, Plainfield, N. J. 
Edward W. Anderson, San Diego, Cal. R. M. Tribbitt, Columbus, O. 

John A. Bailey, Columbus, O. U. Conrad Vincent, New York City 
A. E. Bush, Little Rock, Ark. *Maggie L. Walker, Richmond, Va. 
Simeon T. Carson, Washington, D. C. Moses L. Walker, Detroit, Mich. 
Edward S. Cunningham, Bklyn., N.Y. J. Q. R. A. Webb, Norfolk, Va. 
James H. Curry, Jersey City, N. J. *J. W. Hudspeth, East Orange, N. J. 
Dennis Edwards, New York City Willis N. Huggins, New York City 
Charles H. Garvin, Cleveland, O. *John Hurst, Baltimore, Md. 
Elzora Gibson, Los Angeles, Calif. James A. Jackson, Columbus, O. 


C. B. Gilmore, Athens, Ga. Nannie E. Jewell, St. Louis, Mo. 
W. C. Handy, New York City Paul E. Johnson, Chicago, III. 
John R. Hawkins, Washington, D. C. Wardner H. Jones, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Lonnie Hicks, New York City B. L. Jordan, Richmond, Va. 
H. B. Holmes, Columbus, O. T. C. Windham, Birmingham, Ala. 


E. A. Kendall, Hot Springs, Ark. W. W. Wolfe, Newark, N. J. 
Nathan R. Margold, New York City Afro-American Life Insurance Co., 


John E. Nail, New York City Jacksonville, Fla. 

L. A. Nixon, El Paso, Tex. The National Benefit Life Insurance 
Henry C. Patterson, Philadelphia, Pa. Company, Washington, D. C. 
James W. Roberson, Jersey City, N.J. Order of the Eastern Star, Mobile, Ala. 
M. E. Ross, New York City Beaux Art Club, Newark, N. J. 


O. H. Sweet, Detroit, Mich. 


* Deceased. 
FINANCIAL REPORTS 


Omission of Statements: For reasons of economy the bal- 
ance sheet statement of the Association is being omitted this 
year, as well as the summary statement of special funds. We 
are carrying, however, from W. C. Heaton Company, a statement 


of income and expenses, exclusive of special funds, for the year 
ending December 31, 1935. 


REPORT OF THE AUDITOR 
National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People, 


69 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 
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Gentlemen: 
Pursuant to engagement, we have made a limited examination 
of the books and other accounting records of the 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF 
COLORED PEOPLE 


GENERAL DEPARTMENT 
for the year ended December 31, 1935. In connection therewith, 
we have prepared and submit the following financial statements: 
Statement 1—Balance Sheet, December 31, 1935. 
Statement 2—Statement of Income and Expenses (Exclusive 
of Special Funds) for the Year Ended De- 
cember 31, 1935. 

Statement 3—Summary Statement of Special Funds for the 
Year Ended December 31, 1935. 

While a detailed audit of the accounts was not made, exten- 
sive tests were applied to determine that the accounts were sub- 
stantially correct. We have made the usual verifications of 
balance sheet items including confirmation of bank balances and 
securities held for safe keeping, direct from the depositories. 

We have examined all disbursements made by check, have 
tested payments from the petty cash fund and have traced all 
recorded receipts thru deposit to the banks. 

Operations for the year have resulted in a net deficit of 
$2,816.58 summarized below: 


[tre PMOL hates TOM oes AL bd Aa Sea eh MER Danneel $39,685.92 
Ota LeE AGH SRM Mme ec car aula win Wlarn ix 6b S midge ie 41,431.24 
Net Deficit—Ordinary Operations............. 1,745.32 
Crista t ADDTODTIALIONS |. ec eile wee anne nade se dare e demleiny 1,890.69 
3,636.01 

Ree AETICOTNIE. i. visemes oes cinies Sab gloom wlainieae Mie ric) 9 ye 8 He 819.43 
IVER CHIC Ea iene eu ten Meningitis x desea bape ikse os 8 eyeleen $ 2,816.58 


At December 31, 1935 a portion of the special funds was in- 
vested in securities amounting, in total, as stated on the books, 
to $3,219.27. The remaining securities are shown in the balance 
at the nominal amount of $1.00. As they are liquidated, the net 
proceeds will be taken into the accounts as income. 


In 1932 The Crisis, a separate organization belonging to the 
Association, was incorporated as the Crisis Publishing Company, 
Inc. Most of the liabilities of The Crisis as at December 31, 
1932 were assumed by the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People. We are informed that all of the capital 
stock of the Crisis Publishing Company, Inc. is to be owned by 
the Association. None of the capital stock has been issued to 
date. 
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The following is a summary of the liabilities of The Crisis, 
assumed by the Association, showing the balances unpaid at the 
beginning and end of 1935: 





Balance Balance Paid 
Dec. 31, 1935 Dec. ree ay meth ea 
Accounts’: Payable®.\... (opatatenanwes $2,085.72 $2,385.72 : 
Notes Rayable'! s : 7 eaten aes 340.73 940.73 600.00 
Totalssygia eel te $2,426.45 $3,326.45 $900.00 


We have analyzed the income and disbursements of the Spe- 
cial Funds of the Association and find that they agree in total 
with the report of the Association. We have not, however, veri- 
fied the classification of the disbursements from the funds, but 
have accepted the figures as recorded. 

In our opinion, the appended balance sheet and statement of 
income and expenses present with substantial accuracy, the 
financial condition of the General Department of the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored People as at De- 
cember 31, 1935 and the financial operations for the year then 
ended, respective. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) W. C. HEATON & CO. 


STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENSE 
(Exclusive of Special Funds) 
For the Year Ended December 31, 1935 
GENERAL FUNDS 


INCOME: 
Contributions—General .............00000- $10,913.50 
Contributions—25th Anniversary .......... 214.33 
Interest and, Dividends’)... ce acue sees 1,222.19 
Literature sales, 4Net ies oe eee 22.06 
Cnristraas oeals.  Netia cues yc yaaa eee 1,145.37 
Benehts.(CINety ity wc aac e kee ee 521.62 
Contributions to Car Fund, Net........... 279.25 
14,318.32 
Membership, etc. 
Branches (including'branch contributions) $19,108.76 
Branch contributions for travelling 
CXDCNSOS i Stee ea ee sel 1.30/./3 
Members at Large hn ue eee en a 3,004.11 
Life (amount applicable to 1935)....... 1,262.00 
Branch contributions for annual 
conference sh, etx eitce aecis ite. aa 625.00 
Total membership, etc. ........... 25,367.60 
Totaliincometscisek beeen $39,685.92 
EXPENSES: 
Salaries 
MaMunisirative | Pubes Gente Caan $ 8,536.37 
BAOU eeSigie ears cea are eR Ta ee 5,470.00 
leritay cio. e544 14h clic eae ey Cae 11,769.63 


SPECIAL PUDHCITY! Viet cere sles se wee se 460.00 


Perit Iai cies <td he sau pies JiR a alee 175.00 
TOCA UTC I eA ad dhe e's! gree dia 26,411.00 
Other Expenses 
RGHee Sh DEE eG Be Re hs sh ate sas 1,469.46 
Bate htus wih See eu ena mes  C Ala ta Side 107.64 
Telephone and Telegraph ............... 830.44 
HOSA Rieti, oa ere eiten bud <3) obae, al aie dn 2,472.86 
Printing, multigraphing and stationery... 1,522.47 
Lraveling) Mar ne rine tate a atiansaa 2,514.35 
Conferericevexpenses Vivo OL Toso 1,128.22 
Depreciation—Furniture and Fixtures.... 207.40 
TUISUIT A TUS he etna be aia y te Gao eahe Candy stare edi 24.37 
SUPPLIES ANG PUNCMES cei keds Gieweme e's « 1,377.44 
UBD Ser RI tid ap owe ma Pee de aCe 173.01 
Medals and A Wards [vec ns aoa cole ween 173.67 
McMurtrie Legacy—Miscellaneous 
Expenses: City AG odie hd PEAT a PS 199.85 
Crisis Subscriptions to Members......... 2,720.90 
Interest onaGrisis Debts.tsin-ie hs -Gartemin's 66.44 
Banikeg service Coat ges i seein <n se ae a e's) bee 13.75 
i510 bok Wn od Say ur al Age Me) MEE O eR eure ag 17.97 
Total Other Expenses........... 15,020.24 

Peitad ECR PeRISeS OL ee aia Se an a 41,431.24 

Net Deficit—Ordinary Operations...... 1,745.32 

GLISISCADDLOPEIAONS 10. asec cuele miler pas nese 1,890.69 

Deficit after Crisis Appropriations..... 3,636.01 


Other Income: 
Amount realized on reduction of mortgage— 


SEBO STS VOCMOOL unites kates ae tins mi 517.50 
Profit on Sale of A. T. and T. Capital Stock 301.93 
A Rete} dt eG REA Ta Gle Mie neon Mave oe 819.43 
Net deficit for the year ended December 
31/1935 to! Statementi ds gate esa 4° $ 2,816.58 
THE CnriIsIs 


The circulation of The Crisis through 1935 was substantially 
the same as the circulation of 1934—between 10,500 and 11,500 
copies monthly. The chief difficulty of the magazine is the lack 
of funds for improvement in the content, adequate illustrations, 
and proper sales promotion. The circulation methods need to 
be reorganized and new stimulus and supervision given to 
agents and distributors. The cooperation of N.A.A.C.P. branches 
as agents improved during 1935, but is still far short of what it 
ought to be. The Association with more than 300 active outlets 
throughout the country ought to be able to distribute at the very 
minimum, 3,000 additional copies of The Crisis monthly, exclu- 
sive of the subscribers now secured in membership drives. The 
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procedure of the present management of The Crisis has been to 
reduce the accounts payable so that the magazine can enjoy 
easier credit, and to maintain present circulation. No aggressive 
effort has been made to secure advertising. It is estimated that 
if in addition to the funds now available from all sources, The 
Crisis could secure approximately $2,000 a year for two years, 
the circulation could be doubled and the advertising revenue, in 
consequence, could be increased. This $2,000 would provide a 
circulation manager and a small sales promotion fund. 

Omission of Statements: for reasons of economy the bal- 
ance sheet of The Crisis Publishing Company, Inc., and compari- 
son have been omitted. The profit and loss statement from the 
report of the W. C. Heaton Company for the year ending De- 
cember 31, 1935 is published herewith. 


THE CRISIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
PROFIT AND LOSS STATEMENT 
For the Year Ended December 31, 1935 





% to Total 
Income 
INCOME: 
Dales cet, OF TetaIns. fuss dele cieaen $4,813.09 
Subscriptions received: 
PIPECTU RRs auch a Seen s ae aes Ro $1,957.48 
Brom N AA CP aio Jee ec 2,720.90 
4,678.38 
Advertising (Exclusive of $588.93 for 
space allowed to N.A.A.C.P.)..... 3,492.41 
Book department—Profit ........... 20.92 
i Otal ANCeOMme i sso oe eee $13,004.80 100.00 
Costs AND ExPENSES: 
Production Cost: 
Inventory, January, 1935 Issue.... 27.02 
RADON: Coun cles calm eee ous te aaen 1,345.10 
BL RUANE las aie ostinato Mei cee tee 3,598.63 
ENigraving ii. i aldowa aces oe Mee 486.42 
5,430.15 
5,457.17 
Less: Inventory, January, 1936 Issue 80.00 
Total Production Cost.... SA aLt 41.35 
PAIATIGS 1, oe e's rule hie ene te Te 4,547.50 34.96 
SUNDRY: 
Postawet 00) ecko ea ee see ee ee 859.22 
PRONG 3. diy sig nicks ake ee ae aa 922.17 
Stationery and Supplies ............ 185.95 
Addressograph, Stencils, etc. ....... 136.05 
Telephone and Telegraph .......... 246.78 
Insurance, (ai usew. 02295, 2 A 40.13 
Editorial Expenses {sca op da xs 124.00 


General Hx penses!, J ./.oenkins + # raises 544.18 


OAT PTHACIOM 552 ala Cis le ane pins a a, shea 7.50 
AICTE ss obs Mie Ok MeL NR aeons reise 8 652.75 
FURRIERS id Cis aks eI dot alale eretatet et te 27.69 
Advertising Commissions ........... 42.72 
Votal (UE Aameeie ae oes: 
Depreciation on Furniture and 
POINT OS 6 delay ates Sake eleubce oiaiy ine 
Bad Debts, Net of recoveries 
PABETING IFUL) anie'y 0 bee sini! ategta reine salen us 1,639.79 
AAVETTSOrS Ue Re is dei icvc ace ec 647.97 
Miscellaneous aioe. ce. see eee a 64.48 
CPt he ed Sakshne Socal aha oce 
Decrease in reserves for doubtful accounts 
PA BONEST gc rscercle elt ce tos Pe at ain, pa ® Was 98.15 
WCEP EISD ES Bee tate ae Ue on oink ond mraha tala 300.00 
PA ISCEMATIOOUS Use cia kok oc wine Sete die cia Ob 35.00 
PECTS iN tell aha: Mb Levey ane ai ee ig ac 
‘Total. Costs: and) EXpensésion cise 
Other Income—Fire Insurance Claim............ 
Ciperatine Loss owe seer neat a is ese bs 
Contriputions-—<By NUATACG. Pola deseaien cares 
Bi Othergar: vines soot eo aioe ates 
Totals COntripUutionsiiad: dvd wee cls ale 


Net Loss (after deducting contributions) 


$y) SEAT EMICTIED Pre ata ye wad Gace eae: 


3,789.14 
142.24 


2,352.24 


433.15 


1,890.69 


112.50 


FORM OF BEQUEST 


I give and bequeath to the “National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People,” incorporated in the year 1911, 


under the Laws of the State of New York the sum of 


15,775.14 


2,/70.34 
33.27 


2,137.07 


2,003.19 


$ 733.88 


29.14 
1.09 


18.09 


3.33 
121.30 


21.30 
‘29 


21.05 











PTT TTTTTITTTT Tea 


PYYTUTITELTT ITT ee eed 


Dollars to be used for the purposes of the said Association. 
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Chapter 1 
LYNCHING 


At the opening of the 74th Congress, second session, Senator 
Frederick Van Nuys of Indiana introduced a resolution calling 
for an investigation of the fourteen lynchings since May 1, 1935, 
when the Senate filibuster halted action on the Costigan-Wagner 
federal anti-lynching bill. The resolution authorized the Senate 
judiciary committee or a sub-committee thereof to fully investi- 
gate the facts and circumstances surrounding the 14 lynchings, 
including their relationships to other crimes and the consequent 
depreciation in the maintenance of law and order, and to report 
to the Senate at the earliest possible date, and not later than 
March 1, 1936. Known as Senate Resolution 211, it was intended 
to disprove statements of various Senators that legislation 
against lynching was unnecessary and would not prevent lynch- 
ing or punish lynchers. The resolution provided for an expendi- 
ture of $7,500 for the investigating committee’s expenses. 


The Van Nuys resolution was deadlocked in committee. The 
audit and control committee consisting of Senators Millard Tyd- 
ings, Md., John G. Townsend, Del., Nathan L. Bachman, Tenn., 
and James F. Byrnes, South Carolina, the chairman. 


Senator Byrnes refused to consider the appropriation of $7,500 
or to call a meeting of the committee despite pleas of senators. 


All progress being blocked in the Senate, action was sought 
in the House where the duplicate of the Costigan-Wagner bill 
introduced by Representative Thomas A. Ford of California had 
been buried in the judiciary committee for two years. Chairman 
Hatton W. Sumners of Texas refused to permit it to be re- 
ported out. 


It was decided to try to force the anti-lynching bill into a 
Democratic caucus by getting twenty-five signatures to a peti- 
tion. After several delays lasting over a month, forty-two signa- 
tures were secured on May 23, and a Democratic caucus was 
called to consider anti-lynching legislation. Instead of the usual 
forty-eight hour notice, however, less than twenty-four hours 
notice was given with the result that a quorum was not present. 


In the meantime, Congressman Joseph A. Gavagan, of New 
York, had placed a petition on the speaker’s desk for the dis- 
charge of his anti-lynching bill from the House judiciary com- 
mittee. This petition required 218 signatures and the total was 
not secured until June 18. The adjournment of Congress pre- 
vented any action on the bill. 
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In preparation for the campaign in the 75th Congress, the 
Association through its 406 branches, sent to all candidates with 
“at least a remote chance of being elected” a pledge to support 
“an effective anti-lynching bill’ and “oppose all legislation .. . 
which discriminates on account of race, creed or color, in relief, 
jobs, civil service, or, in any other way.” 


By November 30, 238 newly-elected or re-elected congress- 
men had pledged aid to anti-lynching legislation, 170 having 
signed the petition. 


Preliminary work was begun to coordinate the forces aiding 
the anti-lynching bill; and to prepare and study the preliminary 
draft of a new bill. The 120 Association youth councils prepared 
for a nation-wide youth demonstration against lynching on Lin- 
coln’s birthday, February 12, 1937, in communities and on college 
campuses, consisting of “no more lynching” parades, mass meet- 
ings and other demonstrations for an anti-lynching law, includ- 
ing letters and telegrams to the President and members of 
Congress, signed petitions and the raising of funds. 


The Catholic press was very active in the campaign. The 
daily press generally supported the drive in editorial and news 
columns. The Negro press was particularly generous and co- 
operative. 


Among the organizations which supported the anti-lynching 
bill by resolution were: 


National Convention of Hadassah, the Women’s Zionist Organization of 
America. 

National Student Council of the ¥Y.W.C.A. 

National Federation of Temple Sisterhoods, the largest Jewish Women’s 
organization in the world. 

The United Synagogue of America. 

The Women’s Missionary Council of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 

The 14th annual convention of the Y.W.C.A. 

The oe odie a Conference of the African Methodist Episcopal 

hurch. 

The Southern Baptist Convention. 

The General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

1936 General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church of the U. S. 

Wisconsin Farmer-Labor Progressive Federation. 

New York State Federation of Labor. 

Massachusetts State Federation of Labor. 


A broadcast by the World Observer in March over 150 radio 
stations, under the auspices of World Peaceways, strongly con- 
demned lynching. 


The Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer film “Fury” was praised by the 
Association, for depicting the horror of lynching and being a 
powerful factor in educating the country. 


On September 8, the National Office displayed for the first 
time its recently procured 6 ft. by 10 ft. black flag with the 
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legend “A Man Was Lynched Yesterday.” This flag is being 
displayed after each lynching and has aroused wide comment. 


Considerable correspondence was exchanged with the De- 
partment of Justice over the failure of operatives of its Bureau 
of Investigation to act in the Claude Neal and Ab Young kidnap- 
lynchings, which came under the Lindbergh law, while promptly 
acting in similar cases involving white victims. 


In May, the federal court in New Orleans awarded $2,500 to 
the family of Freddie Moore who was lynched at Labadieville, 
La., in 1933, and later proved innocent of the offense charged. 
His parents were able to bring suit in federal court and recover 
damages from the sheriff because he was a citizen of Louisiana 
while they were citizens of Arkansas. The suit was permitted 
under the diversity of citizenship clause in federal law. 


The statement of Senator William E. Borah (R. Idaho) that 
if he were President and an anti-lynching bill on the line of the 
Costigan-Wagner bill were presented to him he would veto it 
on the ground of unconstitutionality, aroused nation-wide senti- 
ment among colored people against his candidacy for that office. 


Borah’s anti-Negro record was exposed in an analytical 
article by Attorney Louis L. Redding of Wilmington, Del., in 
the March Crisis. 


The Senator opened his campaign in Brooklyn, N. Y., on 
January 28. He was greeted by 50 pickets carrying signs criti- 
cizing his stand on the Costigan-Wagner bill. The pickets were 
from the Brooklyn, and Harlem Junior branches of the Asso- 
ciation, the Youth Council of the Abyssinian Baptist church, 
the Rev. T. S. Harten’s Holy Trinity Baptist church and the 
Brooklyn Young People’s Socialist League. The pickets’ signs 
were designed by Aaron Douglas and Romare Bearden, young 
Negro artists and others. Pickets distributed 2,500 leaflets on 
lynching. 

Borah ‘lost decisively in the Ohio primaries. The opposition 
of the solid Negro Republican vote completely wrecked his 
presidential aspirations. The state-wide campaign under the 
slogan “Beat Borah,” was led by Dr. George P. Craig of the 
Cleveland branch. Civic, social, fraternal and political clubs and 
groups were organized. 


LYNCHING RECORD FOR 1936 


Chronological. List 


January 16: Carthage, Texas: (Afro-American, January 25.) Mace Gray, 
40, was slain by a posse, charged with having run down two 
white girls with his car. Gray is said to have barricaded 
himself in a barn to resist capture. His body was riddled with 
bullets. 
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February 14: 


March 14: 


April 28: 


April 29: 


May 3: 


May 13: 


May 13: 


September 6: 


Mangum, Oklahoma: (New York Times, February 22.) 
Willie Jones, accused of attacking a white woman and her 
daughter, was shot and killed by a mob of 300 men who were 
searching for him. Robbery was said by the sheriff to have 
been the motive for the attack on the woman and daughter. 


Cusseta, Georgia: (New York Times, March 15.) Philip 
Baker, 35, was hanged and shot by a mob of 30 or 40 men. 
He had been arrested December 31, 1935, charged with attack- 
ing two white women and a Negro woman, and had been car- 
ried to Macon for safekeeping. The sheriff was bringing him 
back to Columbus late at night for trial the next week when 
the mob took the prisoner on the road to Columbus. 


Colbert, Georgia: (New York Post, April 28.) Lint Shaw 
was shot to death by a mob of about forty men eight hours 
before he was to go on trial on a charge of attempted criminal 
attack. A mob attempted to seize him at Danielsville, Georgia 
but was thwarted by Judge Berry T. Moseley who left a sick 
bed to hold off the mob until Shaw could be moved. He was 
moved to Macon, Georgia. He was returned to Danielsville but 
because of a mob was moved for safekeeping to Royston, a 
small town just about ten miles from Danielsville, and placed 
in a small one-story jail with the night chief of police the 
only officer on duty. The citizens learned of the transfer 
and followed. 


Lepanto, Arkansas: (New York Herald-Tribune, April 30.) 
Willie Kees, 19, was accused of an attempted attack on a white 
woman April 18. He was whipped and ordered to leave town. 
Kees returned and was arrested. On the way to the jail the 
mob seized him and shot him to death. 


Pavo, Georgia: (New York Post, May 4.) John Rushin, 55, 
accused of the murder of a white man was seized by a large 
group of men and shot to death. Deputy Sheriff Herbert 
Kennedy said the prisoner was “snatched” from him as he 
turned his head to answer a query while on the way to his auto. 


Detroit, Michigan: (New York Times, May 22.) Charles A. 
Poole, 32, white W.P.A. worker, was found shot to death. 
He was accused of beating his wife. Investigation revealed 
that Poole was shot by members of the Black Legion as a 
“ritual slaying.” 


Fighting Island, Can.: (New York Herald-Tribune, June 1.) 
Roy Pidcock, after having been invited to join the Black 
Legion, disappeared from his home at Wyandotte, Michigan, 
on May 13, the same day as the Poole killing. Before leaving 
home he told his wife, “They’re going to get me, and they'll 
get you, too.” The next day his body was found hanging in 
a hut on Fighting Island in Canadian waters of the Detroit 
River. 


Dalton, Georgia: (New York Herald-Tribune, September 7.) 


A. L. McCamy, 21, accused of attempted attack on a white 


woman, was hanged near Dalton. He was removed from 
Whitfield to Dalton, less than ten miles away for “safe- 
keeping.” The jailer gave up the keys. The woman denied 
she had been attacked and said she could not identify the man 
who came to her room. 
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September 11: 


September 12: 


December 4: 


Greenville, Florida: (New York Herald-Tribune, September 
27.) Buckie Young, accused of attacking a white woman, was 
shot to death. The shooting was kept a secret for more than 
two weeks. 


Atlanta, Georgia: (Various newspapers and investigation by 
Commission on Interracial Cooperation, Atlanta, Ga.) 
Tom Finch, accused of rape of a woman of low mentality in 
an Atlanta Hospital where Finch was an orderly, was shot 
to death. The crime is alleged to have accurred in a small 
closet just off the crowded reception room of the white clinic 
with white doctors in offices on either side of the closet. The 
doctors, nurses and staff unanimously affirm their belief that 
the alleged crime could not have been committed. No com- 
plaint was made at the hospital and none to the police for 
thirty-six hours. The police secured the address of Finch at 
9 P.M. and Finch was brought to the hospital in a dying 

condition at 4 A.M. 


Laurel, Mississippi: (Memphis Tenn., Press-Scimitar, De- 
cember 5.) J. B. Grant, 17, was shot to death by a mob. After 
his body was riddled with more than a hundred bullets, it was 
tied to an automobile and dragged through the streets, then 
hanged to a trestle. 


STATISTICAL RECORD 


Manner of 
Name Date Place Lynching 
1. Mace Gray Jan. 16 Carthage, Texas Shot 
2. Willie Jones Feb. 14 Mangum, Okla. Shot 
3. Philip Baker Mar. 14 Cusseta, Ga. Hanged & Shot 
4. Lint Shaw Apr. 28 Colbert, Ga. Shot 
5. Willie Kees Apr. 29. Lepanto, Ark. Shot 
6. John Rushin May 3 _ Pavo, Ga. Shot 
7. Charles A. Poole (wh.) May 13 Detroit, Mich. Shot 
8. Roy Pidcock (wh.) May 13 Fighting Island, Canada Hanged 
(Taken from Detroit) 
9. A. L. McCamy Sept. 6) Dalton; 45a, Hanged 
10. Buckie Young Sept. 11 Greenville, Fla. Shot 
11. Tom Finch Sept. 12 Atlanta, Ga. Shot 
12. J. B. Grant Dec. 4 _ Laurel, Miss. Shot 
SUMMARY 
By States 
Arkansas’, iis... 5 RRC Re eh he ST eer TREN Ta) YER LPT ho Sy 1 
Plorida | 2 2is-icnk lla, camera ele ean koe ene ea I ek WO ames 1 
GOOL 818 cit he ce holds UR a OR een ae oo 2 Fee 5 
0 SF V4 1 Re Baa We nae AMEN O'eP TGE  2c 11 ¢ Seo gg pe 2 (white) 
MSSISSIODT |) 5ie mand a tire Matha EE A et ee ene lt a 1 
OETA ROMA * cain asses aa wit he. oben ceed hk GREE ae Ee ns al ee 1 
POKAS | ca bias W ctahaeies GaracsitAM nncis ateaLL iC MeaIK te ie ie ee 1 
LOtal. ts aon eo Ma ea eiss Bute teak ae ee 12 


OFFENSES ALLEGED 


ANTE CT NT cer ee ee Me Is Pel ein tds en alas: oS qual yl ee alal Nghe win ee Wavatale 1 
AT LaCInOT May ILE EV OTA TA PEt dice ule, shy. a sca:6/ als a.¢ «vinyl eG ei eceunhalelwiwss 3 
Attempted attack sOnewice WOMAI Ge c.6 Cabssiccs 3.9/5 dalnin's mus old acoune « 3 
RODDED VE aULACIS TOL WINER WOLDAT sie cet 605 ouc'er «sis a 4)0is sr ee sete Hie * 1 
Rune edOwi Witten wiricn Witt Cale. + lesa te csc wes Gao lel 1 
NVILGTIICALIIIY Th fOe CE Pree e re tate hee als oo vee a ee ole ahha 1 (white) 
HeTuSalviO MOUs SACRE CIGN Le oe. aes oe ID 450 ol WN Slavia obey © 1 (white) 


GS) ence ain HO Wile ee er heks Ceti ors oldies ck an dicars, bo Buecker elule gaye oe 


SO tenet Rea ect IO et vies | ale cic Foe c cer Seee nag ee stints 9 (1 white) 
Hanwed Mame ent ee a eae fw et el oe sal taelyio etter ars 2 (1 white) 


NOTE: Just as this report is going to press, word comes that Frank Weems, classified by 
the N.A.A.C.P. on December 31 as lynched, has been found living in Chicago 
where he fled after the sharecropper terror in eastern Arkansas. 


Chapter 2 
ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITIES 


The marked decrease in the number and seriousness of com- 
plaints against color discrimination in relief and recovery agen- 
cies and projects is due in large part to the Association’s vigilance 
during the early years of the national recovery program. That 
vigilance has not relaxed. 


A protest in September to the WPA administration nipped a 
plan to close down relief projects in order to increase the supply 
of seasonal cotton pickers at sub-standard wages. This step was 
suggested by certain southern chambers of commerce. 


In November steps were taken to halt dropping of 16 Negroes 
from the Cleveland, O., federal theatre project under the guise 
of “reorganization.” The plan was to transfer the Negroes to 
other projects at lower salaries because proportionate reduction 
of Negroes on the theatre project would leave them insufficient 
members to stage a production. 


In December the Birmingham branch protested against the 
assignment by the WPA of Negro women as street laborers. 


In addition to urging the formulation of projects securing 
young colored people participation in the National Youth Ad- 
ministration program, the Association sought their inclusion in 
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the staff personnel and as students of the projected N.Y.A. train- 
ing school at the former Passamaquoddy, Maine, Tidal Bay 
project. 


The Association actively assisted the Southern Tenant Far- 
mers Union’s fight in eastern Arkansas. It aided distribution of 
Howard Kester’s pamphlet “The Revolt of the Sharecroppers,” 
and sought immediate recall of federal investigator Sam E. 
Whittaker who refused to act on a complaint that 17 Negroes 
were forcibly confined in a stockade. The Branches gave finan- 
cial and moral support to the Southern Tenant Farmers Union. 


In November and December, following investigation by the 
Jacksonville branch, it urged prosecution by Department of Jus- 
tice of white employers holding Negroes in peonage in Florida. 


When Social Security blanks were distributed in November, 
the Association protested against the designation thereon of 
race and color of workers declaring information thus secured 
would “inevitably be used in various ways, both obvious and 
subtle, to practice discrimination based on race.” The Asso- 
ciation is continuing this fight, and is sponsoring amendments 
to the law which will eliminate discrimination against Negroes. 


A minor victory was won at Boulder Dam in April when 
four of the ten Negro workers discharged by the U. S. Bureau of 
Reclamation when it succeeded the contractors, were re-hired 
following protests from the national office and the Las Vegas 
(Nev.) branch. But discrimination continues against Negroes. 
Out of 1,100 employees only 4 are colored and for these no bus 
transportation to Las Vegas is furnished. They cannot live in 
the government-owned Boulder City. 


Acting on information from the Mobile, Ala., branch, the 
Association in October and November protested to Postmaster 
General Farley against the passing over of Negro eligibles on 
the civil service list in that city in favor of white men with lower 
marks. After this had twice occurred, the Mobile postmaster 
finally appointed the Negro who headed the list. If uncontested 
this policy might establish a dangerous precedent. White em- 
ployees were already freely predicting elimination of Negroes 
from the Mobile service. 


The Department refused to reinstate Marine W. Webb, 72- 
year-old colored postal employee discharged in 1929 on the eve 
of retirement, although acquitted in U. S. District Court of steal- 
ing $4.00 from a letter. This indicates the increasingly prejudiced 
attitude of postal officials. Webb is living on relief in Chicago 
because the Department is “convinced of his guilt,” despite his 
acquittal. 
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Other activities in behalf of labor included efforts to have the 
executive council of the A. F. of L. support a constitutional 
amendment safeguarding human rights and liberties; complaints 
to Gov. David Sholtz of Florida about cruelties visited upon 
Negro prisoners at the Raiford Prison Farm; investigation of 
the alleged refusal of the Salvation Army Employment Bureau 
of New York to accept Negro work applicants sent by the State 
Employment Service; securing appointment of a qualified colored 
applicant to nurse training school of the Buffalo, N. Y., city 
hospital, and an expose by John P. Davis in the September Crisis 
of the segregation of 85,000 Negro workers by the steel com- 
panies which pay them the lowest wages and assign them the 
least desirable jobs. 


Chapter 3 
EDUCATION 


A sustained drive against educational barriers marked the 
activities of the Association during 1936. 


The campaign was speeded by the victory in the case of 
Donald G. Murray, of Baltimore, whose application for admis- 
sion to the law school of the University of Maryland had been 
refused. The Maryland Court of Appeals ruled that duly quali- 
fied Negroes “must, at present, be admitted to the one school 
provided for the study of law—the law school of the University 
of Maryland,” thus upholding the previous action of the Balti- 
more City Court. 


The university had contended that the law school was not a 
governmental agency and that provisions for the segregation of 
the races in education automatically excluded Negroes. But the 
high court held “there is no escape from the conclusion that the 
school is now a branch or agency of the state government.” 


Attorneys for Mr. Murray were Thurgood Marshall of Balti- 
more and Charles H. Houston, the Association’s special counsel. 


In February, the Alpha Phi Alpha fraternity paid the $100 
tuition of Donald G. Murray in the University of Maryland law 
school in response to an Association appeal. The Phi Beta Sigma 
fraternity also voted a contribution of $50 to assist the Asso- 
ciation’s campaign. In St. Louis, Mo., the entire faculty of 
Sumner high school joined the Association in support of its 
educational campaign. 


Following this victory, Attorneys Sidney R. Redmond, Henry 
D. Espy and Charles H. Houston on January 24 filed petition 
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for a writ of mandamus for Lloyd L. Gaines, 24-year-old St. 
Louis, Mo., student, against the University of Missouri to compel 
acceptance of his application for admission to the first year law 
school which was refused in September, 1935. There is no law 
school for Negroes in the state and they are barred from all 
graduate and professional schools. 


Following rejection of Gaines’ application because he was a 
Negro, a new suit was filed on March 27. .In answering the suit, 
the university denied that Lincoln University, from which Gaines 
had graduated was accredited, and asserted, therefore, that he 
was scholastically unqualified, the first instance of such as excuse 
being offered. This was an admission that the state had failed 
to provide standard college work for Negroes. Lincoln University, 
from which Gaines was graduated, is actually accredited and is 
a member of the North Central Association of Colleges and 
secondary schools. 


The first round of the case was lost when the judge ruled that 
the state had a right to separate Negroes and whites in the 
schools, that it was illegal for children of the two races to attend 
the same schools, that a Negro could force Lincoln University 
(Negro) to open a law school and that the state scholarship fund 
provides equality of education. An appeal is pending. 


Early in February the lower house of the Kentucky legis- 
lature passed 88 to 0 a bill sponsored by Representative Charles 
W. Anderson (colored) for payment of tuition for colored stu- 
dents required to go outside the state for higher education. The 
bill provides for the state to pay the tuition of qualified students 
denied courses offered at the University of Kentucky, or other 
state-supported institutions on account of the separate educa- 
tional provisions in the state constitution. A maximum of $175 
per academic year was offered each qualified student, and $5,000 
for the years 1937 and 1938, but no appropriation was made for 
transportation. 


In February, the Association’s attorney, Thurgood Marshall 
of Baltimore, continued investigation into denial of a Negro high 
school to Negro citizens in Baltimore County, Maryland, which 
has eleven white schools, but none for Negroes outside of Balti- 
more city. In 1935 two colored girls of the county were refused 
admission to the “white” high school at Catonsville, Md. 


Petition for a writ of mandamus requiring Baltimore County 
board of education to admit Miss Margaret Williams to the 
Catonsville high school for whites was filed in March. It was 
pointed out that $336,594 was spent in 1935 for the support of 
the eleven white county high schools, but none for colored, while 
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against the expenditure of $25,937 for the transportation of white 
children, none was appropriated for colored children. The 1936 
board decided to pay transportation of ten cents for each colored 
child on public service conveyances. 


In October, the petition for the writ of mandamus was denied 
by the court which held that the examination Margaret Williams 
had failed was legal and that she was, therefore, not entitled to 
enter high school. The court refused to consider whether the 
girl had been given the same examination as white pupils or if it 
had been given in the same manner. Thurgood Marshall of 
Baltimore served as chief counsel with Leon A. Ransom and 
Edward P. Lovett of Washington, D. C., as associate counsel. 
An appeal to the court of appeals is pending. 


In November the Association opened an attack on the un- 
equal salary scale for white and colored teachers in Maryland 
in which it was backed by the Maryland Teachers Association. 
It disclosed that colored Maryland teachers were paid $500,000 
less annaully than white teachers. The average colored ele- 
mentary teachers received $602 annually compared to $1,135 for 
whites; colored high school teachers $790 to $1,998 for whites 
while colored Baltimore high school teachers received $1,984 to 
$2,361 for white teachers. 


On November 20, Assistant Special Counsel Thurgood Mar- 
shall appeared before the state board of education applying for 
equalization of salaries. The State Teachers Association is aid- 
ing the fight financially. 


The Maryland university victory prodded the Virginia legis- 
lature into passing a scholarship bill providing scholarships for 
colored students having to go outside the state to get training 
available within the state’s colleges. The law also provides trans- 
portation and living expenses. 


In April, the Association turned its attention to the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee which on the ground of color had refused 
the application of William B. Redmond, II, of Nashville, to enter 
its school of pharmacy. A writ of mandamus was sought to 
compel the university to receive and consider it. The university 
held that it was not controlled by the 14th amendment on which 
the suit was based. The case is being argued early in 1937 and 
is being handled by Attorneys Z. Alexander Looby of Nashville 
and Charles H. Houston of New York. 


The Association became trustee for the Rachel Herstein 
scholarships trust fund which yields $400. The fund was estab- 
lished by Dr. B. Herstein in honor of his mother. From 27 candi- 
dates, Miss Arlein Ford and Robert Robinson, 1936 graduates of 
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New York City high schools were selected for $100 scholarships 
annually for four years. Scholarship awards are limited to colored 
graduates of New York City high schools. 


In November, through Attorney William Pickens, Jr., the 
Association assisted in the prosecution of Gustav Schoenchen, 
principal of public school No. 5, New York City, for brutally 
beating 14-year-old Robert Shelton. Schoenchen was suspended 
for his attack. 


In December, the Association fought a proposal of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia board of education on February 21 to exclude 
its official organ, The Crisis, from the approved list of publications 
for the District schools. It was contended by Dr. Garnet C. 
Wilkinson, assistant superintendent of District schools, that the 
magazine was “objectionable matter” and its contents unrelated 
to the courses of study in the District schools. Attorney William 
H. Hastie of Washington, D. C., Prof. D. A. Wilkerson of How- 
ard University, and Roy Wilkins, The Crisis editor, appeared be- 
for the board. The case is still pending. 


The Association joined with St. Louis, Mo., citizens and 
organizations to oppose the location of a new elementary school 
on the grounds of the Vashon high school because it would de- 
prive Negro children of needed play space. The St. Louis branch 
filed a petition for an injunction in circuit court to restrain the 
board of education from erecting the school on that site. 


The Association’s youth councils and college chapters staged 
a nationwide series of youth mass meetings on Thursday, No- 
vember 12, during American Education Week, protesting in- 
equalities in public education. This was preceded on November 
6 by a nation-wide radio broadcast over the Columbia Broad- 
casting System during which Walter White, the secretary, ap- 
pealed for support for the fight on education inequalities, and 
Clyde Barrie, radio baritone, sang. 


Chapter 4 
LEGAL DEFENSE 


DIscRIMINATION—SEGREGATION—IHE BALLOT 


The Association makes two conditions upon which it enters 
a case, though each case is judged upon its merits by the National 
Legal Committee. These conditions are: 1. Does the case in- 
volve color discrimination? 2. Is some fundamental citizenship 
right of colored people involved? 
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Jess Hollins: Twice saved from death for alleged criminal 
assault upon a white woman, Hollins was tried a third time at 
Okmulgee, Okla., in February and sentenced to life imprison- 
ment. The Association’s attorneys immediately moved for an 
appeal but Hollins, fearing a new trial might result in a death 
verdict, signed a sworn statement saying he was content to 
serve a life sentence. 


The Oklahoma branches which financed the defense agreed 
to abide by his wishes: Attorney Cecil Robertson of Muskogee 
who assisted two white lawyers in the defense, challenged exclu- 
sion of Negroes from the jury and proved that although between 
1,200 and 1,500 Negroes in the county were qualified for such 
service, none had been called within the memory of the court 
clerk. The defense attorney pointed out that the sentence of 
life imprisonment was unconstitutional under Oklahoma law be- 
cause of the assumption by the jury of powers which it did not 
have under the constitution. Hollins thanked the Oklahoma 
branches and the Association’s attorneys for their efforts in his 
behalf. The five year fight to save Hollins from death was 
directed by Roscoe Dunjee, Oklahoma City editor and president 
of the Oklahoma State Conference of Branches. 


Brown, Ellington and Shields: The U. S. supreme court on 
February 17 reversed the conviction of Henry Shields, Ed Brown 
and Yank Ellington who had been sentenced to death on May 
11, 1934, for allegedly murdering a white man in Kemper County, 
Miss. 


The opinion read by Chief Justice Charles E. Hughes con- 
demned the confessions extorted by torture. He declared: “It 
would be difficult to conceive of methods more revolting to the 
sense of justice than those taken to procure the confession” and 
that convictions based on confessions extorted by officers of the 
state by brutality and violence are not consistent with the due 
process of law required by the 14th amendment to the constitu- 
tion of the U. S. The opinion indicated that wherever extorted 
confessions are the only evidence against defendants, they may 
proceed to a federal court on the ground of the violation of the 
due process clause. Part of the opinion read “the rack and the 
torture chamber may not be substituted for the witness stand. 
The state may not permit an accused to be harried to conviction 
in mob domination—where the whole proceeding is but a mask— 
without supplying corrected process.” 


The case was first argued before the U. S. Supreme Court by 
Attorney Earl Brewer, of Jackson, Miss., on January 10 when 
the justices appeared greatly shocked by the revelations. In 
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March, Mississippi announced that the three men would be re- 
tried. In May the Mississippi Supreme Court overruled a motion 
by the defense lawyers to discharge the men on the grounds that 
the confessions were extorted by torture. Late in September 
Judge A. H. Longino in Jackson, Miss., granted a writ of habeas 
corpus to immediately discharge the prisoners after argument by 
Attorney Brewer. The prosecution promptly filed appeal asking 
that the writ be superseded until the supreme court could hear 
the case. The judge sustained the objections of the defense, 
whereupon the prosecution obtained the superseding order from 
Chief Justice Smith of Mississippi supreme court. 


The contention of the defense was that the men were illeg- 
ally held in violation of the U. S. Constitution and the UV. S. 
supreme court decision, and that the pending indictment was 
fraudulently obtained. A change of venue from Kemper county 
to Lowndes County was won late in October. The State of 
Mississippi then proceeded to secure “new evidence” for the 
second trial. Armed with this “evidence” it began bargaining 
for a compromise. The defense counsel refused the compromise 
and the offer of short sentences was revised downward. On De- 
cember 11, the three men accepted short prison terms rather than 
go through further trials in the Mississippi courts. Ellington, 
who had suffered most, accepted a sentence of six months while 
Brown and Shields accepted terms of two and one-half years and | 
seven and one-half years respectively. Brown and Shields both 
felt that with newly manufactured “evidence” against them they 
would have no chance at a second trial and might be sentenced 
to life imprisonment. The governor of Mississippi will be asked 
for clemency for the three men. 


Clayton and Caruthers: In early December, Federal Judge 
Martineau at Little Rock, Ark., indefinitely continued a hearing 
on a motion for a writ of habeas corpus in the case of Bubbles 
Clayton and Jim X. Caruthers, Negro youths, 19 and 20 years 
old, respectively, of Blythesville, Ark., convicted in April, 1935, 
of raping a white woman on Decemer 21, 1934, six weeks before 
they were arrested for unrelated and unproved offenses. They 
were charged with rape when they refused to confess to the 
other offenses. 


The case has been handled by Attorneys John A. Hibbler 
and Scipio Jones of Little Rock, Ark., and Charles H. Houston 
of New York City, special counsel for the Association, and 
financed by the Little Rock branch. 


Roy Tyler: The unexpired portion of the sentence of Roy 
Tyler, one of the 24th Infantry ‘Houston Rioters” was remitted 
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in mid-September. He was one of the last of the group, the 
others having been paroled or pardoned. The association is still 
working on the case of Stewart W. Phillips, the remaining 24th 
Infantry man in the Leavenworth federal penitentiary. 


Sam Bennett: In June, the association joined the Workers 
Rights League of Chicago in opposing the extradition to Arkan- 
sas of Sam Bennett, 55-year-old Negro sharecropper who had 
incurred the enmity of white planters by his activities with the 
Southern Tenant Farmers Union. Bennett barely escaped the 
mob and made his way to Chicago. The Arkansas authorities 
upon learning his whereabouts immediately charged him with a 
crime and asked for his extradition. 


Governor Horner of Illinois was asked to halt extradition, 
but he signed the papers before anyone knew he was going to do 
so and before public hearing could be asked or granted. Writ of 
habeas corpus was secured to stay execution of extradition writ. 
Later extradition was refused. The Association was being repre- 
sented by Attorney Irvin C. Mollison, head of the Illinois State 
Conference of Branches. 


Andrew Shinholster: The Association early in September pro- 
tested to Governor George H. Earle of Pennsylvania against the 
extradition to Georgia of Andrew Shinholster, ailing 60-year-old 
sharecropper, on a charge of burglary. 


Shinholster, who had worked for a planter without remunera- 
tion for thirty years, was accused of attempting to sell $30 worth 
of cotton seed. 


Note: Decision on the extradition was postponed and Shinholster 
died early in 1937 without going back to Georgia. 


Cleo Mosler: The Association is aiding, through Attorney 
Elisha Scott, Topeka, Kans., in the prosecution of Cleo Mosler, 
white, of Parsons, Kans., who shot and killed Fred Harvey 
Smith, 15-year-old colored boy in May, 1936. Young Smith was 
killed by Mosler when he allegedly made a motion toward his 
pocket while being questioned after crossing Mosler’s land re- 
turning from a fishing trip along a path customarily used by the 
public. Smith and his 12-year-old brother Chester were accused 
of chicken stealing although it was broad daylight and they had 
no chickens. 


Angelo Herndon: The Association continued its cooperating 
in the case of Angelo Herndon “railroaded” to 20 years on a 
Georgia chain gang because of radical activities. The Georgia 
supreme court set January 21 for a hearing on the case. On June 
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13 the court reversed the Georgia trial court which granted 
Herndon a writ of habeas corpus and upheld the constitutionality 
of the Georgia Slave Insurrection Law under which Herndon 
was convicted. Defense attorneys obtained a 60-day stay and 
appealed to the United States supreme court. 


The Scottsboro Cases: The Association continued as a mem- 
ber of the Scottsboro Defense Committee, consisting of the 
American Civil Liberties Union, the International Labor Defense, 
the League for Industrial Democracy, the Church League for 
Industrial Democracy, the Methodist Federation for Social 
Service, the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters, and the 
N.A.A.C.P., with the National Urban League as a sponsoring 
organization. 


The fourth trial of Haywood Patterson at Decatur, Ala., in 
January, was characterized by prejudicial rulings and remarks 
from the bench. An all-white jury heard the case, although a 
dozen Negroes were called for service but excused. Efforts to 
secure a change of venue were unsuccessful. The defense at- 
torneys were Samuel S. Leibowitz and C. L. Watts. Patterson 
was found guilty January 23, after the jury deliberated eight 
hours, and sentenced to 75 years imprisonment. 


On January 24, Ozie Powell, one of the defendants, was shot 
and wounded by Sheriff Sandlin of Morgan County while the 
prisoners were enroute from Decatur to Birmingham, on the 
ground that he had attacked an officer. Sandlin was compli- 
mented by Governor Graves for “doing his duty.” 


The trial of Clarence Norris was postponed indefinitely after 
the State objected to the introduction by the defense of a state- 
ment by Dr. R. R. Bridges who examined Victoria Price imme- 
diately after the alleged criminal assault. 


The defendants charged pressure was brought to bear on 
them before January 1 to get them to rid themselves of Samuel 
Leibowitz and give their case to an Alabama lawyer. Efforts 
were also allegedly made to intimidate Mrs. Powell, Ozie’s 
mother, to make her say Attorney Leibowitz was the cause of 
her boy being shot and that she would work to get him out of 
the case. The second trial of Clarence Norris set for April 17 in 
Decatur, Ala., was again postponed. Late in October the trials 
were again postponed to December or January because of Judge 
Callahan’s illness. 


E. K. Harris: The Tennessee supreme court refused an appeal 
for E. K. Harris (see 1935 report) and he was executed May 22. 
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Cassie E. Jennings: The Chicago branch, through George A. 
Blakey of its legal staff, secured the discharge of Cassie E. Jen- 
nings, supervising foreman ona WPA project, who was arrested, 
humiliated and fined $25 because he objected to a police officer 
beating a fellow worker with a nightstick. The court sustained 
a motion to vacate the fine. 


Joseph Gathers: The Bayonne, N. J., branch blocked the ex- 
tradition to South Carolina of Joseph Gathers, CCC enrollee at 
Camp Dix, N. J., held in $15,000 bail for hearing before U. S. 
Commisisoner Joseph Holland on charge of murdering a federal 
officer at Berkely, S. C. Witnesses brought from the South were 
unable to pick Gathers from a line-up, so the case was dismissed. 
Attorneys Charles W. Carter of Jersey City and Rozario Maz- 
zola represented the branch. 


The Mobile Rape Case: The Mobile branch saved three col- 
ored youths from long prison sentences on a false rape charge 
and reopened the case of a fourth who had been hastily sentenced 
to 50 years. Two of the youths were acquitted and the third 
given a short jail term when branch attorneys established the 
falsity of the charges brought by the mother of a 10-year-old 
Porto Rican girl. 


Dr. Taggart Case: Dr. E. W. Taggart, president of the Birm- 
ingham, Ala., branch was arrested on a charge of violating a 
local ordinance regulating posters, because the branch issued and 
distributed a poster denouncing lynching and appealing for 
N.A.A.C.P. memberships. The poster was illustrated with photos 
of two recent lynchings. He was released on $50 bond. His case 
was dismissed at a hearing on March 4. 


DISCRIMINATION 


Mrs. T. Campbell: Complaint was lodged with the general 
passenger agent of the Pennsylvania Railroad in January against 
the forcible ejection of fifteen colored excursionists by two Vir- 
ginia State Troopers and a detective from a coach on a Richmond- 
New York excursion train at Fredericksburg, Va., on January 
11-12. Mrs. T. Campbell, the complainant, told the Association 
that the two jim-crow coaches being crowded, the colored ex- 
cursionists unable to secure seats went into a white coach occu- 
pied by only 12 passengers. They seated themselves in the rear 
and refused to move when ordered by the brakeman. The white 
people did not object to their presence. 
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Oswald Garrison Villard, a stockholder in the railroad and 
an Association director also wrote to the general passenger 
agent, denouncing the incident as an outrage. 


Army and Navy Color Bar.—The Chicago and Mobile, Ala., 
branches in conjunction with the national office, is vigorously 
pressing for a lifting of the color bar in all branches of the Army 
and Navy, and the reorganization of the 9th and 10th Cavalry 
and the 24th Infantry regiments, in view of increased military 
and naval appropriations by Congress. 


New York Civil Rights Law.—The Association in cooperation 
with the Civil Liberties Union supported in February a proposed 
amendment to the New York Civil Rights law to include “any 
establishment where goods, wares or merchandise are sold at 
wholesale or retail, and air transportation.” 


New York A.B.C. Board.—Complaint was lodged with the 
New York Alcoholic Beverage Control Board in October against 
refusal of two Albany, N. Y., taverns to serve colored people. 


The Board promised to investigate the situation and warn 
tavern keepers that such complaints would be considered when 
applications for renewal of licenses were made. 


Boulder Dam.—In April the Association protested to Secre- 
tary of the Interior against the humiliation, insult and arrest of 
Director of Branches William Pickens at Boulder Dam. 


Mr. Pickens was arrested because he refused to stand back 
and allow a party of white sightseers to go down in an elevator 
at the Dam while he and his colored companions waited. He and 
Walter W. Hamilton of Las Vegas, Nev., were held for “dis- 
turbing the peace” and taken in an automobile eight miles to the 
police station in Boulder City. The officials were visibly dis- 
turbed and after a conference released the two men but without 
apologies. 

The office of the Bureau of Reclamation was incensed over 
the incident. The assistant to the engineer, Ralph Lowry, per- 
sonally escorted the party through the entire dam. The elevator 
starter, it later developed, was from Texas. 


As a result of a vigorous protest to Secretary Ickes, Federal 
Inspector Edgar E. Long at Boulder Dam was discharged in 
August and a sharp warning given to Ranger W. E. Lukens who 
arrested Mr. Pickens. 


Greyhound Buses.—The Association in April refused a re- 
quest from the Eastern Greyhound Bus line to advise its mem- 
bers to use its motor coaches in attending the Baltimore con- 
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ference. The refusal was based on the company’s policy of 
assigning colored passengers to rear seats and seats over the 
rear wheels even in northern states where there are no jim-crow 
transportation laws. A high official of the company stated the 
year previously, the Association pointed out, that the official 
policy was to segregate colored passengers in the rear. The Asso- 
ciation also scored the company’s practice of denying colored bus 
passengers service in lunch and dining rooms at regular stops, 
and their humiliation and insult by ticket agents, drivers and 
other officials. 


Filling Stations.—Prompt action by the Association in March 
forced a filling station near Cincinnati, O., to take down a sign 
reading ““We Serve Whites Only” when it complained to the Sun 
Oil Co., the Indian Refining Company and the Butler County 
officials. | 


Prison Camp Cruelties.—The Association obtained the dis- 
charge of a Chattahocochee, Fla., prison camp captain for 
neglecting to treat a colored prisoner whose feet were swollen 
and sore from confinement in a sweat box. The prison captain 
refused to call a physician to treat the prisoner and Governor 
David Sholtz discharged him after an investigation by the 
Florida State Hospital. 


In April, the Association protested again to Governor Sholtz 
against revolting cruelties and discrimination practiced upon 
male and female colored prisoners at the Florida State Prison 
Farm at Raiford where colored women were made to pick and 
shovel in all sorts-of weather while white males loafed, studied 
and played games. Negro men were forced to remove their hats 
in the presence of white prisoners, and five colored inmates were 
beaten so unmercifully by three white guards that they were 
hidden from the other inmates. One of the victims disappeared. 


The American Library Association.—In May, the executive 
board of the American Library Association voted: “That the 
question of racial discrimnation, which has been brought to our 
attention, be made the first order of business at the first session 
of the Council at the next midwinter meeting, and that a com- 
mittee be appointed to consider the question and report at that 
time.” 


The resolution followed a storm of protest against obnoxious 


regulations for Negroes attending the Richmond, Va., annual 
meeting of the American Library Association. 


The Gdynia America Line (Polish).—Protest to the Gdynia 
American Line against alleged discrimination against a colored 
member of a tour group, by booking him on the British liner 
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Berengaria instead of the Batory, the ship carrying the special 
party to Russia, brought assurance from the passenger agent of 
the Polish line that the line had no rule against booking colored 
passengers but that accommodations on the Batory had been 
sold out some time before. 


Ohio Civil Rights Law.—When in July an opinion of the 
Cuyahoga county court of appeals reversed the award by a lower 
court of $100 damages to a colored woman denied service in a 
dress shop, the Cleveland branch immediately appealed to the 
Ohio supreme court. The defendant based refusal of service on 
ground it was a private shop, not a place of public accommoda- 
tion and thus exempt from provisions of the Ohio civil rights 
law. The national office in November made application to file 
a brief as amicus curiae before the Ohio supreme court in the 
appeal made by Chester K. Gillespie, the plaintiff's attorney and 
president of the Cleveland branch. So did the A. C. L. Bureau. 


On November 19, the court refused to review the decision of 
the Cuyahoga county court of appeals upholding the defense 
contention that retail shops are not bound by the Ohio civil 
rights law. 


Plans were made to seek revision of the law in the next 
legislature. 


Playland Amusement Park.—As a result of protests on the 
part of Dr. Errold D. Collymore, president of the White Plains 
branch, Charles H. Griffiths, chairman of the Westchester 
county, N. Y., Republican committee promised in July to per- 
sonally cooperate to see that there is no cause for further com- 
plaint of discrimination against Negroes at the Playland Amuse- 
ment Park, county-owned beach and pleasure resort. 


This action followed years of difficulty on the part of colored 
people in buying tickets and enjoying the facilities at the resort, 
which culminated last year in the conviction of a white cashier 
who refused tickets to colored people. Miss Grace Mott Johnson, 
white sculptress, took an active part in the fight. 


Representative Lindsay C. Warren.—The Association in 
August protested against the possible appointment of Repre- 
sentative Lindsay C. Warren of North Carolina as Comptroller 
General of the U. S. The appointment was opposed because 
Warren as chairman of the House Committee on Accounts with 
supervision over the House restaurant refused to permit colored 
people to be served there. In February, 1934, in connection with 
the forcible ejection of Miss Mabel Byrd of Chicago, Warren 
was roundly denounced and the incident precipitated a debate 
in Congress between Congressman DePriest of Illinois and Rep- 
resentative Tom Blanton of Texas. 
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The New York Post.—As the result of the Association’s pro- 
test in August against mentioning the race of Negroes in crime 
stories, the editor of the New York Post issued an order that 
thereafter “color or race shall not be used in describing anyone 
connected with a crime unless color or race is an essential part 
of the story.” 


Citing the action of the Post, the Association wrote influential 
dailies in all sections of the country and received scores of 
assurances that no racial label would be used in crime stories. 


“The March of Time”.—The Association in September com- 
plained to the editors of Time magazine charging its radio news 
feature ‘““The March of Time” as being “ignorant or vicious” in 
its broadcast of the campaign of the major political parties for 
the Negro vote. The broadcast of September 2 had declared that 
if a President gave equality to Negro citizens, he would have to 
appoint Negroes to his cabinet and that daughters of high U. S. 
officials would have to dance with Negro elected and appointed 
office holders. 


Discrimination Against the Blind.—Following protests of 
gross discrimination against colored blind people by the N. Y. 
Association for the Blind, Dr. John H. Finley, head of the organi- 
zation promised immediate investigation and remedial action. 
The Blind Association is supported by public contributions and 
advertises that it renders service to the blind regardless of race, 
color or creed. Nevertheless, the Association pointed out there 
is racial discrimination in its lodging houses, classes, social 
functions and camps. 

Pennsylvania Civil Rights Law.—The Quarter Sessions Court 
of Allegheny county, Pa., declared the Pennsylvania civil rights 
law of 1935 constitutional in a decision handed down in October 
in a Pittsburgh restaurant discrimination case originating in 
January. The owner was given a suspended sentence and fined. 

Washington Mixed Boxing Ban.—In October, a protest was 
lodged with the Amateur Athletic Union against the barring of 
colored amateur boxers from a tournament being sponsored in 
Washington, D. C., by the Washington Herald. The chairman 
of the District of Columbia A.A.U., Dr. O. V. Singer, allegedly 
declared that it would not sanction bouts between white and 
colored boxers. 

Moving Pictures.—Protests were registered against “The 
Prisoner of Shark Island” an “anti-Negro picture” portraying 
Negroes as inferior and cowardly, and against the films “The 
Frisco Kid” and “Barbary Coast” which glorified lynching. 

The Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer company was commended for 
production of the film “Fury” by the national office and many 
branches. It was considered one of the most powerful argu- 
ments ever made against lynching. 
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Judge B. C. Atlee.—Following swiftly upon news of the re- 
mark by Judge B. C. Atlee of Lancaster, Pa., to a colored pris- 
oner, ‘““Had they lynched you they would have been justified,” 
impeachment petition was filed in the Pennsylvania legislature 
by Representative Homer S. Brown, on behalf of the Association, 
and Representative Marshall Shepard. The prisoner concerned 
was accused of annoying two small white girls. At the hearings 
before the sub-committee of the House judiciary general com- 
mittee on July 21, witnesses testified to the hostile and incendiary 
remarks of the Judge. Herbert E. Millen, of Philadelphia, acted 
as attorney for the Association at the hearing. Judge Atlee gave 
the legislature a written apology for his statement and was let 
off with a severe censure. 


SEGREGATION 


New York State Reformatory.—The Association in November 
joined with others in a complaint against discrimination and 
segregation of colored girls at the New York Training School 
for Girls at Hudson. The Governor appointed a special com- 
mittee of the Board whose report substantiate the charges. The 
secretary, Mr. White, participated in the investigation. 


New York City Reformatory for Boys.—Following investiga- 
tion by Thurgood Marshall of the N.A.A.C.P. legal staff which 
disclosed that colored boys of the New York City Reformatory 
for Boys at New Hampton, N. Y., were segregated in dining 
room, dormitories and at work, Commissioner of Correction, 
Austin A. McCormick, abolished the jim-crow arrangements. 


THE BALLotT 


The Association reiterated its policy of political nonpartisan- 
ship when efforts were made to hold it responsible for the politi- 
cal activities of some of its prominent members. 


Its chief activity was obtaining pledges from Congressional 
candidates of all major parties to support a federal anti-lynching 
bill, legislation favorable to Negro workers and equitable distri- 
bution of federal education funds. 


Registration Bar in North Carolina.—The denial of the vote 
to qualified colored citizens in Northampton county, N. C., whom 
the registrar held did not satisfy the educational requirements 
led the Association to protest to the Attorney General of the 
U.S. and Chairman James A. Farley of the Democratic National 
Committee. 


The complainants, mostly college graduates, were permitted 
to vote in the November 3rd election upon orders from L. P. 
McClendon, chairman of the State board of elections. 
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North Carolina members of the Association are attacking the 
practice of registrars requiring colored people to make repeated 
trips to register so as to discourage their attempts to vote. 


Intimidation of Florida Voters—In November the Associa- 
tion asked the Attorney General of the U. S. to take action to 
punish white men who intimidated two Negro voters in Dania, 
Fla., on election day, drove them from the polls with pistols, 
forced them to jump from their automobile and slashed the car’s 
tires with knives. 


Wilkesboro, N. C.—Following fifteen months of persistent 
effort on the part of the Association and North Carolina citizens, 
John Cashion, registrar at an election booth in Wilkesboro, N. 
C., was found guilty in June on fourteen counts and of refusal to 
register fourteen colored citizens and fined $300 in the U. S. Dis- 
trict Court and placed on probation for three years. It was 
Cashion’s excuse that the colored people, mostly college gradu- 
ates, were not qualified under the state’s educational test for 
voters. 


The case was initiated in the 1934 election and the Depart- 
ment of Justice failed to act until affidavits were secured and 
presented in person in Washington. After considerable effort, 
the Association was finally successful in having Cashion indicted. 


Chapter 5 
THE DEPARTMENT OF BRANCHES 


FIELD Work 


The Director of Branches and the Field Secretary were assis- 
ted by other members of the executive staff, particularly Special 
Counsel and the Special Assistant to the Secretary, in reaching 
one hundred and two (102) Branches of the Association during 
1936, in the following states: 


Alabama, Arizona, California, Connecticut, Colorado, Georgia, Illinois, 
Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Missouri, Nevada, New Jersey, New Mexico, New York, North Carolina, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Tennessee, Virginia, West Virginia, and 
Wyoming, and the District of Columbia. 


The entire executive staff addressed a total of 791 meetings 
in 131 cities throughout the country, speaking before various 
types of clubs, conferences, church organizations, civic groups 
and student bodies. Executives of the Association spoke at the 
University of New Mexico, the University of North Carolina, 
the University of Southern California, Atlantic Christian College 
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(N. C.), and New York University, and radio addresses were 
broadcast from the following stations: KDKA and WJAS, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; WIP and WFIL, Philadelphia, Pa.; WFBR and 
WCBM, Baltimore, Md., KRKD, Los Angeles, Cal., and WEVD, 
WABC, and WMCA, New York City. 


SUMMARY OF MEETINGS AND MILEAGE 


Meetings Mileage 
Walter White 123 15,888 
Roy Wilkins 42 5,210 
William Pickens 321 20,394 
Daisy E. Lampkin 163 7,660 
Juanita E. Jackson 106 4,439 
Charles H. Houston 33 6,084 
Mary White Ovington 3 376 

791 60,051 


INTENSIVE CAMPAIGNS 


Field work carried the Director of Branches over the states 
of the west from Illinois to California. In Oakland and Los 
Angeles, he assisted in intensive membership campaigns, the 
Oakland campaign resulting in the largest membership there for 
many years. 


The Field Secretary conducted intensive campaigns in Nash- 
ville, Atlanta, New Orleans, Washington, Pittsburgh, Detroit, 
Cleveland, Albany, Baltimore (aided by the Special Assistant 
to the Secretary), Chicago, and Lynchburg. As a result of these 
campaigns, the National Office received a total of $8,550.60 for 
its work, after the Branches had deducted their share of the 
funds raised. 


The Special Assistant to the Secretary helped the Boston 
Branch to secure more than two thousand members in its spring 
membership campaign. 


Many of the Branches conducted their own membership and 
financial campaigns under local leadership in 1936, with notable 
success. In view of the limited field staff which the Association 
has, the importance of such efforts being successfully directed 
by local workers in the Branches cannot be over-estimated, and 
it was encouraging to note an increased number of branches 
willing and able to conduct their own campaigns without the 
supervision of a national field officer. 


Outstanding among the campaigns directed by local workers 
were those conducted by the following Branches: 
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Birmingham, Mobile, San Francisco, Denver, Augusta, (Ga.), 
Waterloo, Louisville, Baton Rouge, Shreveport, Springfield, 
(Mass.), Grand Rapids, Duluth, Kansas City (Mo.), St. Louis, 
Bayonne, Elizabeth, Orange, Jamaica (N. Y.), New Rochelle, 
New York City, Rochester, White Plains, Toledo, Youngstown, 
Oklahoma City, Sapulpa, Tulsa, Portland (Ore.), Bryn Mawr, 
Philadelphia, Media, Sioux Falls, El Paso, San Antonio, Rich- 
mond (Va.), Charleston (W. Va.), and Marion County (W. Va.). 


The total contributed by the Branches toward the national 
budget in 1936 was $26,288.30, approximately five thousand dol- 
lars in excess of the 1935 contribution. 


Seventy-six (76) Branches paid the full apportionment as- 
signed for 1936, the apportionment being the amount each 
Branch is asked to contribute toward the national budget. The 
Honor Roll of these Branches is as follows: 


Phoenix, Ariz. Rahway, N. J. 
Tucson, Ariz. Albuquerque, N. M. 
Pine Bluff, Ark. Aibany. N-wyY., 
Alameda County (Oakland), Cal. Jamaican ey. 


Los Angeles, Cal. 
Monrovia, Cal. 
Sacramento, Cal. 
Santa (Barbara, Cal: 
Stockton, Cal. 
Pueblo, Colo. 
Washington, D. C. 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Augusta, Ga. 
Rome, Ga. 
Chicago, Ill. 
French Lick, Ind. 
Gary, Ind. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Waterloo, Ia. 
Newton, Kans. 
Monroe, La. 

New Orleans, La. 
Shreveport, La. 
Annapolis, Md. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Boston, Mass. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Flint, Mich. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Duluth, Minn. 

St. Louis, Mo. 
Springfield, Mo. 
Bayonne, N. J. 
Elizabeth, N. J. 


Morris County (Morristown), N. J. 


Orange, N. J. 


Newburgh, N. Y. 

New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
White Plains, N. Y. 
Statesville, N. C. 
Canton, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Dayton, Ohio 

Licking County, Ohio 
Toledo, Ohio 
Youngstown, Ohio 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Sapulpa, Okla. 
Allegheny Valley (New Kensington), Pa. 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
Chester, Pa. 

Media, Pa. 

New Castle, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Uniontown, Pa. 
Newport, R. I. 
Providence, R. I. 
Siduxeallson es 

El Paso, Texas 

San Antonio, Texas 
Louisa County (Louisa), Va. 
Richmond, Va. 
Roanoke, Va. 

Tacoma, Wash. 
Charleston, West Va. 
Marion County (Fairmont), West Va. 
Montgomery, West Va. 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 
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New and Reorganized Branches.—The Board of Directors 
granted permanent charters to nineteen (19) new and reorgan- 
ized Branches, in the following places: 

Sacramento, Calif.; Hopkinsville, Ky.; Lake Charles, La.; Shreveport, 
La.; Wicomico County (Salisbury), Md.; Frederick, Md.; Benton Harbor, 
Mich.; Syracuse, N. Y.; Henderson, N. C.; Greene County (Xenia), Ohio; 
Bartlesville, Okla.; Hugo, Okla.; Ellsworth, Pa.; Halifax County (South 
Boston), Va; Louisa County (Louisa), Va.; Suffolk, Va.; Marion County 
(Fairmont), West Va.; Waco, Texas, and Waxahachie, Texas. 

The. following Branches which had been moribund were 
placed once again in the list of active units in 1936: 


Bakersfield, Calif.; Fresno, Calif.; Santa Barbara, Calif.; St. Petersburg, 
Fla.; Danville, Ill.; Troy, N. Y.; Asheville, N. C.; Canton, Ohio; Dayton, 
Ohio; Mansfield, Ohio; Youngstown, Ohio; Charleston, S. C.; Nashville, Tenn. 


State and Regional Conferences.—The State Conferences of 
Branches in Illinois, Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, New Jersey, Okla- 
homa, Pennsylvania and Virginia rendered valuable service to 
the Association by stimulating the work of the Branches, help- 
ing to organize new Branches and to revive dormant Branches, 
and generally coordinating the activities of the N.A.A.C.P. in 
meeting the problems which arose in the various states. 


The California Branches met at Los Angeles, July 9-11, and 
organized a California State Conference. 


The organization of the first Regional Conference of the 
N.A.A.C.P. at Mobile, Ala. on April 25-26 was considered a sig- 
nificant and hopeful sign for the expansion and revitalization of 
the Association’s work in that section. Fifteen branches in Ala- 
bama, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, and Mississippi were included 
in the new Conference. Resolutions adopted at the organization 
meeting demanded the right to vote, equal jury service, equal 
educational opportunity, the freedom of the Scottsboro boys, the 
passage of a federal anti-lynching law, and the wiping out of jim 
crow in the unions. 


ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


A ten-year attendance record was broken at the 27th annual 
conference in Baltimore, June 29- July 5, inclusive, when 523 
delegates registered from 23 States, 209 of the delegates being 
young people. The scheduled addresses dealt with racial dis- 
crimination in administration of relief, the plight of the share- 
croppers, educational inequalities, the anti-lynching fight, vote 
discrimination and segregation. A feature of the Conference was 
the activity of the Youth Council. 
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Speakers for the evening mass meetings included: Secretary 
of the Interior, Harold L. Ickes, Dr. Louis T. Wright, John 
Brophy, Dr. E. Franklin Frazier, Gardner Jackson, Charles H. 
Houston, Dr. Mordecai W. Johnson, Senator Robert F. Wagner, 
Miss Marjorie Penny, J. Franklyn Bourne, Martin L. Harvey and 
Miss Juanita E. Jackson. 


The twenty-second Spingarn medal was formally presented to 
Mrs. John Hope for the late Dr. John Hope, president of Atlanta 
University, at the July 3 meeting, and the N.A.A.C.P. merit 
medal was given to Irvin C. Mollison, Chicago lawyer and presi- 
dent of the Illinois State Conference of Branches because of his 
services on the legal redress committee of the Chicago branch 
and as president of the State Conference, at the July 5, Sunday 
afternoon meeting. 


It was voted to hold the 1937 conference in Detroit, Michigan. 


PUBLICITY 


The greatest source of publicity during 1936 was the Costigan- 
Wagner anti-lynching bill and the fight for its passage. The 
news stories were widely reproduced and the fight elicited edi- 
torial comment from all parts of the country and abroad. Other 
sources of wide publicity were the annual conference at Balti- 
more, of which reports were distributed by all wire news agen- 
cies; the campaign for educational equality; the fight against 
Senator William E. Borah’s efforts to win the Republican presi- 
dential nomination because of his stand against the federal anti- 
lynching bill; and the Brown, Ellington and Shields case in Mis- 
sissippi which won wide comment when the U. S. supreme court 
decided against the prosecution in a scathing decision. Another 
source of publicity, especially in the colored press, was the Asso- 
ciation’s attack on color discrimination in the Mobile, Ala., post 
office. North Carolina dailies commented on the Association’s 
fight against Representative Lindsay Warren’s nomination for 
comptroller general because of his attitude in the House restau- 
rant case. The colored newspapers, as usual, devoted much space 
to the Association’s releases. 


The Secretary delivered a fifteen-minute radio broadcast No- 
vember 3, over the nationwide network of the Columbia Broad- 
casting System on equality of education for Negro youth. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


- Italo-Ethiopian War: The Association joined with the 
Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom, Con- 
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gressman Arthur W. Mitchell and others in opposing an amend- 
ment to the neutrality bill proposed by Representative Tinkham 
of Massachusetts which would have enabled Italy to reap the 
benefit of war trade from the United States whereas Ethiopia 
would not. 

J. E. Spingarn Lectures: The Association was benefitted by 
lectures on clematis given by J. E. Spingarn, its president, to 
garden clubs. Mr. Spingarn, who has the largest collection of 
clematis in the world, agreed to lecture on the famous flower if 
garden clubs who asked him to speak would contribute $50 to 
the aN sac Got 

Harlem Hospital Report: The complete report under the title 
“Opportunities for the Medical Education of Negroes” was pub- 
lished November 19 by Charles Scribner’s Sons. The publication 
was made possible by a donation from the Carnegie Corporation. 

The Staff: The assistant secretary and acting editor of The 
Crisis became editor in January; Attorney Thurgood Marshall 
of Baltimore joined the staff for six months to aid the legal cam- 
paign against educational inequalities, conducting research work 
for law suits brought in grammar and high school pupil trans- 
portation cases and cases against State universities. 

The director of branches, William Pickens, suffered a broken 
arm, and a white hitch-hiker accompanying him was killed, in 
May when Mr. Pickens’ car crashed into a tree in California. Mr. 
Pickens was temporarily jailed on a charge of reckless driving 
but later released. He was completely exonerated of any criminal 
negligence at the hearing in Bakersfield, Cal., in July. He was 
represented by Attorneys Thomas L. Griffith, Jr., president of 
the Los Angeles branch and Walter A. Gordon of Berkeley. 


1936 Olympic Games: The Association cabled congratulations 
to the colored members of the United States Olympic team for 
their performances at the Berlin Olympic Games. 


Board of Directors: President John Hope of Atlanta Uni- 
versity, widely known educator and a member of the first board 
of directors passed away in February. His funeral was attended 
by Mrs. Daisy E. Lampkin, field secretary, and Dr. James 
Weldon Johnson, vice-president of the Association. 


The Association telegraphed condolences on the passing of 
Miss Mary McDowell, world-famed Chicago social worker, one 
of the founders of the N.A.A.C.P. and for many years member 
of the executive committee of the Chicago branch. 


New members elected to the Board of Directors at the annual 
meeting in January were: R. D. Evans, Roscoe Dunjee, A. T. 
Walden, Miss L. Pearl Mitchell, Sidney R. Redmond, Rey. 
Joseph W. Nicholson, Rev. William N. DeBerry, Miss Grace B. 
Fenderson, Col. Arthur W. Little, and L. H. Lightner. 
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Wagner Housing Bill: The Association, through its secretary 
who testified before the Senate Committee on Education and 
Labor, urged favorable action on the Wagner housing bill to 
provide low-cost, modern homes. 


Chapter 6 
FINANCES AND THE CRISIS 


Life Members: Following are the names of those who subscribed to life 
memberships since the plan was inaugurated in 1927. A life membership is $500 
payable in a lump sum or in annual installments of $100. Those who have. 
paid this membership in full and whose names are inscribed upon the perma- 


nent bronze plaque in the national office in New York are: 


John B. Nail, New York City 
Afro-American Newspapers, Inc., 
Baltimore, Md. 
Ernest R. Alexander, New York City 
Harry E. Davis, Cleveland, O. 
Louise W. Davis, Cleveland, O. 
John M. Drew, Darby, Pa. 
John H. Howard, New York City 
*Charles K. Ovington, New York City 
Elizabeth Ovington, New York City 
Mary White Ovington, New York City 


Paip IN Part 

Eleanor Alexander, Cleveland, O. 
Edward W. Anderson, San Diego, Cal. 
John A. Bailey, Columbus, O. 

A. E. Bush, Little Rock, Ark. 


Simeon T. Carson, Washington, D. C. 
Edward S. Cunningham, Bklyn., N.Y. 


James H. Curry, Jersey City, N. J. 
Dennis Edwards, New York City 
Charles H. Garvin, Cleveland, O. 
Elzora Gibson, Los Angeles, Calif. 
C. B. Gilmore, Athens, Ga. 

W. C. Handy, New York City 

John R. Hawkins, Washington, D. C. 
Lonnie Hicks, New York City 

H. B. Holmes, Columbus, O. 

E. A. Kendall, Hot Springs, Ark. 
Nathan R. Margold, New York City 
John E. Nail, New York City 

L. A. Nixon, El Paso, Tex. 


Henry C. Patterson, Philadelphia, Pa: 
James W. Roberson, Jersey City, N.J. 


M. E. Ross, New York City 
O. H. Sweet, Detroit, Mich. 


*Deceased. 


*Albert E. Pillsbury, Boston, Mass. 
Jestina Roy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Amy E. Spingarn, New York City 
Arthur B. Spingarn, New York City 

J. E. Spingarn, New York City 
*Neval H. Thomas, Washington, D. C. 
Helen D. Washington, Newark, N. J. 
A. Wilberforce Williams, Chicago, Ill. 
*Mary E. Wilson, Boston, Mass. 

Louis T. Wright, New York City 


Eleanora K. Terrell, Plainfield, N. J. 

R. M. Tribbitt, Columbus, O. 

U. Conrad Vincent, New York City 

*Maggie L. Walker, Richmond, Va. 

Moses L. Walker, Detroit, Mich. 

J. Q. R. A. Webb, Norfolk, Va. 

*J. W. Hudspeth, East Orange, N. J. 

Willis N. Huggins, New York City 

*John Hurst, Baltimore, Md. 

James A. Jackson, Columbus, O. 

Nannie E. Jewell, St. Louis, Mo. 

Paul E. Johnson, Chicago, III. 

Wardner H. Jones, Buffalo, N. Y. 

B. L. Jordan, Richmond, Va. 

T. C. Windham, Birmingham, Ala. 

W. W. Wolfe, Newark, N. J. 

Afro-American Life Insurance Co., 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

The National Benefit Life Insurance 
Company, Washington, D. C. 

Order of the Eastern Star, Mobile, Ala. 

Beaux Art Club, Newark, N. J. 

Jesse G. Dickinson, Columbus, O. 


FINANCIAL REPORTS 


Omission of Statements: For reasons of economy the balance sheet 
statement of the Association is being omitted this year, as well as the summary 
statement of special funds. We are carrying, however, from W. C. Heaton 
Company, a statement of income and expenses, exclusive of special funds, for 
the year ending December 31, 1936. 44 


National Association for the Advancement of Colored People, 
69 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 
Pursuant to engagement, we have made a limited examination of the books 
and other accounting records of the 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF 
CoLORED PEOPLE 
GENERAL DEPARTMENT 


for the year ended December 31, 1936. In connection therewith, we have pre- 
pared and submit the following financial statement: 

Statement 1—Balance Sheet, December 31, 1936. 

Statement 2—Income and Expense Statement—General Fund for the 

Year Ended December 31, 1936. 
Statement 3—Summary Statement—Special Funds for the Year Ended 
December 31, 1936. 

While a detailed audit of the accounts was not made, extensive tests were 
applied to determine that the accounts were substantially correct. We have 
made the usual verification of balance sheet items including confirmation of 
bank balances and securities held for safe keeping, direct from the depositories. 

We have examined all disbursements made by check, have tested payments 
from the petty cash fund and have traced all recorded receipts through deposit 
to the banks. 

Operations for the year have resulted in a net income of $5,900.09, sum- 
marized below: 


Total income from contributions, memberships, etc... $47,724.49 
otal Salari€és arid Expenses... cca cess sven es Sad & eae 43,117.95 
4,606.54 . 
Appropriations 
To The Crisis for salary and expenses............ $1,525.00 
LO Branch otate Gonrerencesce 2. otc see eee 462.40 
‘otal appropriations) <0. + ngs: bans sre ee 1,987.40 
2,619.14 
Other Income 
Amount realized on sale of part of securities...... 2,796.36 
Profit on sale of 6 shares American Tel. & Tel.... 343.69 
Cancellation of Crisis, cepts. vauesas scence ae eet 610.90 
3,750.95 
6,370.09 
Other Deduction—Loss of car by accident—Net..... 470.00 
Net Income") cd. ss sccm ees $ 5,900.09 


We have analyzed the income and disbursements of the Special Funds of 
the Association and find that they agree in total with the report of the Asso- 
ciation. We have not, however, verified the classification of the disbursements 
from the funds, but have accepted the figures as recorded. 

In our opinion, the appended Balance Sheet and Statement of Income and 
Expenses present with substantial accuracy the financial condition of the 
General Department of the National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People as at December 31, 1936 and the financial operations for the 
year then ended, respectively. Very truly yours, 


3 W. C. HEATON & CO. 


INCOME AND EXPENSE STATEMENT 
GENERAL FUND 
For the Year Ended December 31, 1936 


INCOME: 
(ontratutions «General. 22.2. . 6. esc w ecko’ 
Contributions: Annual Conference......... 
Contributions: Birthday Celebration....... 


Contributions: Education Campaign Fund 


Total Contributions 
Memberships: Branch Membership........ 
Memberships: Memberships at Large...... 
Memberships: Life (amount applicable 

to 1936) 

Total Memberships 

Miscellaneous: Christmas seals, net........ 
UeaeR Lee SACS TIT oo esi, ¢ cS» oawh ed 
Contributions—25th Anniversary 


RS SS es Se COs ee 8 OSE C16 6 6 6 Syd 6. 6 ap 


Se cee@eoestaapieenne 


Branch contributions for traveling expenses 


Interest, dividends and rentals........... 
Total Miscellaneous 
Total Income 


ie Ee oe 8 ie ee oe ee oe | 


eee ee eee eee eeeae 


EXPENSES: 
Salaries: Administrative 
Salaries: Field 
Salaries: Clerical 
Salaries: 


PTD £016 S 0 0 68'S, 616.6 61 BC O 0)0\e * 


Light 
Telephone and Telegraph 
Postage 
Printing, Multigraphing and Stationery.... 
Traveling 
Annual Conference 
Clippings 
Supplies and Sundries 
Medals and Awards 
Miscellaneous—Insurance, interest, bank 
See ye ete Pett Dies a Pa A ES AE a a 
Crisis Subscriptions to Members........... 
Depreciation on Furniture 
Accounting 


tar Ctr EXCUSES Joon seb we o> 
Total Expenses 


SCD SHES ECEETCE DOO AD 2 ADHD Cs C442 6.05.5 0 6s 
S'O1S, D8. 2. 0 0 £009" 6.0 234 0 


SP £10) 6.0 610. 0.8 SO OS. 6 COS SOD SD 6 6 6 6 60 Oo HOE 


F/FX0 PLGAP PS 6 E1OLe ©. 8b gin © 6 00.0 & 6.0 6 6 oe 6 0:6 
Sis HO SE CAS. 6 6 0 6 ww PCa wale 86 
Hes S10E SS 0 6 'e B a OO wie Be 6 6 6 € 6.6 6.9 2:15 6 0 © 
ee 


a 6.0.8 O's 6 8 86 6 8's 64 £2 0.0 


WS OlSs9, 6h bw Eee as ae 


S02 CEB SO 620 664? Oo civ v ev © eo Vee 6 8 © 


Net Profit, Ordinary Operations......... 


APPROPRIATIONS : 
veer emu PentemeOr Sa laty on, . cies KE ene om 
TOs PGA TIBI SOROE LELXPCTISCS 0.55 ae cove oes 


To Branch State TiTeErences..ouss> -y~0k ee 
Total Appropriations ......... 


Profit After Appropriations......... 


$13,594.50 


900.00 
449 36 


148.00 
23,797.85 


2,932.24 


1,420.00 


3.38 
1,590.45 


783.94 


85.00 


$15,091.86 


28,150.09 


4,482.54 


26,080.70 


17,037.25 


900.00 
625.00 


1,525.00 
462.40 


$47,724.49 


43,117.95 
4,606.54 


1,987.40 
2,619.14 


OTHER INCOME: 
Amount realized on sale of part of securi- 


ties, carried on the books atelOule weet angeee wee ee 2,796.36 

Profit on sale of 6 shares American Tel. & Tel. Co. stock 343.69 

Cancellation of* Crisis. debts: a aie. camrnbts sve Bre cuiee 610.90 
Total-Otherilntomersa. eee ce kc c scar eon acy 3,750.95 
6,370.09 
Other Deductions—Loss of car by accident, net......... 470.00 
Net; Income,, to Statements d veiw i. .n.ca en $ 5,900.09 

THE Crisis 


The circulation of The Crisis did not vary greatly throughout 1936. It 
fluctuates between 10,500 and 11,500 copies monthly. The magazine continues 
to suffer from lack of funds for expansion, although some assistance was given 
it during 1936 by the New York Crisis Committee organized in the spring. We 
have had to continue as we did in 1934 and 1935 to devote most of our funds 
to reducing the accounts payable and maintaining the circulation level. It is to 
be regretted that the branches of the N.A.A.C.P. are not more energetic in 
promoting the sale of the magazine, although they have made increased effort 
to secure combination subscriptions and memberships, particularly in the cam- 
paigns conducted by Mrs. Daisy E. Lampkin, the field secretary. The youth 
councils and college chapters have made a beginning of selling the magazine 
and probably will work out in time an efficient sales organization. With more 
than 300 functioning branches of the N.A.A.C.P. and more than 100 functioning 
youth councils the sales ought to increase without any great effort by at least 
4,000 copies monthly. 

Omission of Statements: For reasons of economy the balance sheet of 
The Crisis Publishing Company, Inc., and comparison have been omitted. The 
profit and loss statement from the report of the W. C. Heaton Company for 
the year ending December 31, 1936 is published herewith. 


PROFIT AND LOSS STATEMENT 
For the Year Ended December 31, 1936 


% to Total 
Income 
INCOME: ; 
Sales, net orl returns 22.102. Hee eee $ 4,261.67 
Subscription income: 
Unexpired subscriptions, January 1... /7i8.. $2,216.31 
Subscriptions received—From N.A.A.C.P..... 3,694.90 
Subscriptions received—Direct .............. 1,724.71 
; 7,635.92 
Unearned subscriptions, December 31......... 2,421.35 
Subscription, Ivicomeé?, seers oe pen 5,214.57 
Advertising (Exclusive of $900.00, billing value 
oL“space allowéd :to, .N‘AVA.GP a4 epi enke 3,710.42 
13,186.66 
Book Department—Profit ...............0.000- 139.62 
INECTESE Hoy ttn ee ee on hah kaon eee MSF 
‘Lotal Income | 1%. cc6 oo ae eee 13,329.79 100.00 





Costs AND EXPENSES: 
Production Cost: 





aVENLOLY,2 Jantlary. 1oo0) Issties 2. eo. es 80.00 
Wee Data CUI Cha SCC) el seis With ss on ele ohana 1,380.66 
RUM gre VCH ASCO Py ete: foc Wie oA seeteis ore Vee 3,717.95 
Romaine ee UCase tere n fem e be hes ea ene 550.25 
Total Inventory and Purchases........ 5,728.86 
Deduct: Inventory, January, 1937 Issue...... 38.00 
oOtale bb roduction eGosts.t os sino) oe ae ser, 5,690.86 
Sy TCE Lk 2 lw) ds a 4,005.00 
Expenses: 
Pui Vabavi MeL CUlaliOne a5. ces ce $950.30 
Pestarewand uvMiaiine ess)... ees sess 922.76 
DUtoPiale LOX Penses ame nen 2s oe F. oe 155.60 
COUV ESOS antes create ae es Pee ob aes 24.78 
TCT ME reer ie Fe oie hs oes Sa csi oo Hig See 915.24 
Telephone and Telegraph..:........... 273.00 
LEST AlCCME tr aerate Set) eat cients, 2. 34.34 
General Office Supplies and Expenses.. 633.46 
ARSIG EC, 6 unr gs Se Os Get aes led ane 41.22 
BE OAM XN DetiISeSetis ea ss hha tie aa s 3,950.70 
Depreciation of Furniture and Fixtures... erg: 
Bad Debts, Net of Recoveries: 
PERN ES 5 Padget CEA aA eee 734.55 
PIV ET LISCL SUNG eit) ert ais mh cok ae Ge ok 165.95 
ota bade Webisee. sh co ya 900.50 
Total Costs and Expenses.... 
OPN IE Stag DARKS reer melee ee 
CONTRIBUTIONS : 
VINE At rte erie ee Sig cy acaveiw aes 1,525.00 
Be VRUILN CES Rite ee res fatale cy valees sees 12.50 


14,682.19 


1,352.40 


1537-00 


185.10 


42.69 
30.05 


29.64 
1.01 


6.76 





TLS S 
10.15 





FORM OF BEQUEST 


I give and bequeath to the “National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People,’ incorporated in the year 1911, 


under the Laws of the State of New York the sum of 


eeecceoeeres 


PEPE COSHH HEHE SHEE EEOEET EE EEEEEE EEE EOEEO SEES EEHESHEEHE SEES SESH EHESHEOHEESEOHEEEESHEEHESEHEEHSHHHEHEEHEEHTESESEEEEES 


PROP OOH Eee SETS E EEE EE EEE EE OE EEE EEEHOH EEE EEE EH ESTEE HHEEEEE ESOT OSES HEESEHHOEHEOEOESHEHEHEEHESEHESESESHEESEHOHHOEESEEHEED 


Dollars to be used for the purposes of the said Association. 
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Chapter 1 
LYNCHING 


The fight against lynching, which has been a paramount 
activity of the association since it was organized in 1909 and 
which was intensified beginning in January, 1934, chalked up a 
major victory April 15, 1937, when the Gavagan federal anti- 
lynching bill was passed in the House of Representatives by a 
vote of 277 - 119. 


Five southern representatives, Maury Maverick, of Texas; 
Lyle H. Boren, R. P. Hill, Jed Johnson, and Jack Nichols, all of 
Oklahoma, voted for the bill. The vote in the House came after 
a dramatic series of events and two days of bitter debate in 
which race-hatred speeches held the floor. 


Numerous anti-lynching bills were introduced in the House 
at the beginning of the session in January, but Representative 
Joseph A. Gavagan, of the 21st New York district, pushed his 
measure to a vote despite all obstacles. The chief of these was 
a refusal of the House judiciary committee, under the chairman- 
ship of Representative Hatton W. Sumners of Texas, to report 
out any of the anti-lynching bills. Representative Gavagan, 
therefore, placed a discharge petition on the speaker’s desk 
calling for 218 signatures—a majority of the House—to bring 
his bill out of committee. 


When Representative Gavagan’s petition had received more 
than 170 signatures and it was apparent that the desired number 
would be secured, Chairman Sumners reversed his position and 
announced that his committee would report out an anti-lynching 
bill which had been introduced by Congressman Arthur W. 
Mitchell of Illinois. The Mitchell bill was generally regarded as 
much less drastic in its provisions than the Gavagan measure. 
Additional signatures on the Gavagan petition spurred Chairman 
Sumners to call a hearing of his committee on the Mitchell bill 
and it was reported out favorably April 1 and scheduled to come 
to the floor April 7. In the meanwhile, the Gavagan petition had 
secured the required 218 signatures and by the rules of the House 
was scheduled for the floor April 12. The Mitchell bill came up in 
the House April 7 and was defeated by a vote of 257 - 122. 


There is no other way to explain the speed with which the 
Mitchell bill was reported out by a Texas congressman, the 
chairman of a powerful committee who had declared on many 
occasions that he would never permit his committee to report out 
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a federal anti-lynching bill, except that Chairman Sumners felt 
that the Mitchell bill was not as effective a piece of legislation 
as the Gavagan bill. 


The Gavagan bill was called up on April 12 and debate was 
scheduled to begin April 13. It proceeded through April 13 but 
was halted by the regular Wednesday calendar April 14 and re- 
sumed April 15, each side having six hours for debate. In the 
beginning, the southerners kept their arguments on a relatively 
high plane, discussing the question of constitutionality and other 
matters; but as it became apparent that the bill would pass, the 
speeches of the opposition became more bitter and loaded down 
with the usual anti-Negro sentiments. The congressmen from 
Mississippi and Georgia were especially vicious in their speeches. 
Congressman Gavagan remained on the floor at the head of his 
supporters and engineered his bill to a final vote by brilliant 
parliamentary strategy. He yielded no points and permitted no 
amendments. 


The bill was well on its way to passage, but victory was 
assured in mid-afternoon of the 13th when a congressman arose 
and read a United Press dispatch which told of a double lynching 
at Duck Hill, Miss., in which two colored men had been chained 
to trees and tortured with blow-torches before being lynched on 
suspicion of having murdered a store keeper in a holdup. Shortly 
before 7 o’clock April 15, the vote was taken with the above- 
noted result. 


Immediately upon the passage of the bill by the House, action 
was begun to speed a companion measure to a vote in the Senate, 
but the rules of the Senate created an obstacle that made progress 
difficult. Congress remained in Washington practically the whole 
summer, wrangling over the Presidents’ proposal to enlarge the 
United States supreme court. Senator Joseph T. Robinson, ma- 
jority leader, died in mid-summer and the court bill was finally 
defeated. With its defeat, there was a rush to adjourn. By this 
time it was mid-August. On August 12, Senator Robert F. 
Wagner suddenly secured the floor and called for consideration 
of his anti-lynching bill. This move threw the Senate into con- 
sternation because everyone wanted to go home and all realized 
that an anti-lynching bill would indefinitely postpone adjourn- 
ment. Senator Wagner held the floor and insisted on his parlia- 
mentary rights. Senate leaders conferred hurriedly and after two 
days finally agreed to give the anti-lynching bill a special order, 
making it the second item of business on the Senate calendar, 
with a farm bill the first item. It was agreed that this order 
would prevail either at a special session of Congress in the fall 
or the regular session in January, 1938. 
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A special session was called by President Roosevelt to con- 
vene November 15, and since there was no farm bill ready for 
the consideration of the Senate, the supporters of the anti- 
lynching bill moved that it be taken up. Opponents of the bill 
filibustered against its consideration from November 16 to No- 
vember 22 when a farm bill was hurriedly rushed to the floor. 


Debate on the farm bill lasted until about Christmas time and 
with only a few days remaining before the holidays and with a 
housing bill ready to be passed, sponsors of the anti-lynching 
bill conferred with leaders in the Senate and secured an agree- 
ment to make the anti-lynching bill the first order of business in 
the Senate at the opening of the regular session in January, 


The campaign for the passage of the anti-lynching bill 
throughout 1937 gathered increasing momentum and support in 
all sections of the country. Schools, colleges, labor unions, 
women’s groups, Catholic organizations, Jewish groups, student 
groups both colored and white and from northern and southern 
schools, single churches and denominational groups and hundreds 
of other organized groups indorsed a federal anti-lynching’ bill 
and urged its passage. 


A not inconsiderable number of southern daily newspapers 
either openly supported the bill or ceased vitriolic attacks against 
it. he most prominent southern newspapers indorsing the bill 
and editorially urging its passage were the Richmond, Va., T'imes- 
Dispatch, the Louisville, Ky., Courier-Journal, and the Greensboro, 
N.C, Daily News. The New Orleans Item-Tribune was not opposed 
to the bill and the Birmingham, Ala., dailies were not hostile to 
it, although they did not campaign for its passage, In the thick of 
the fight at the head of the procession was the Richmond, Va., 
Times-Dispatch, under the editorship of Virginius Dabney. 
Equally outspoken was the Louisville Courier-Journal, and the 
Greensboro Daily News. Six other dailies in Virginia followed 
the lead of the Times-Dispatch, and the most striking editorial of 
the year came from the Danville, Va., Register immediately fol- 
lowing the Duck Hill blow-torch lynchings on April 13. 


A further indication of the tremendous sentiment in support 
of the legislation was found in the poll of the American Institute 
of Public Opinion released January 31. The poll showed 70% 
of the people in favor of having Congress enact a law which 
would make lynching a federal crime and only 30% opposed. 
The most astonishing aspect of the poll is that it found 65% of 
its voters in the southern states answering “yes” to the question. 


As for the lynchings themselves, 1937 showed a total of only 
8, an all-time low figure, the next lowest being the figure of 10 


in 1932. 
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Detailed information and statistics on the year’s lynchings 


follow: 


February 2: 


April 13: 


July 20: 


August 17: 


September 3: 


October 4: 


LYNCHING RECORD FOR 1937 


Chronological List 


Abbeyville, Ala.: (New York Post, February 2.) Wesley 
Johnson, 22, was taken from the Henry County jail and hanged 
by a mob of one hundred men. Johnson was being held on a 
charge of attempting to assault a white woman. 


Duck Hill, Miss.: (New York Times, April 14.) Roosevelt 
Townes and “Boot Jack” MacDaniels, accused of the murder 
of a white man, were lynched by a mob of two hundred which 
forced the sheriff and his deputies to surrender the men as 
they were being returned to jail from the Montgomery County 
courthouse at Winona, Miss. Before being shot to death 
MacDaniels was chained to a tree and his flesh was seared with 
a gasoline blow torch. The torch was next applied to Townes, 
and then the lynchers piled brush high about him, saturated 
it with gasoline and touched a match to the pyre. 


Tallahassee, Fla.: (New York Post, July 20.) Richard 
Hawkins and Ernest Ponder, charged with stabbing a police- 
man, were shot to death “by unidentified persons.” There were 
reports that a band of men entered police headquarters and 
forced an officer to accompany them at the point of a gun to 
the jail and get the two Negroes out of their cells. 


Covington, Tenn.: (New York World-Telegram, August 17.) 
The body of Albert Gooden was found hanging from a bridge 
railing. It had been riddled with bullets. Gooden was lynched 
by six masked men who took him from the custody of a 
sheriff. He had been indicted by the Grand Jury for the 
murder of a white man and was being returned from the Shelby 
County jail at Memphis to Covington. He had been_taken to 
Memphis on July 18 after a mob had stormed the Covington 
jail. 


Mount Vernon, Ga.: (New York Herald-Tribune, September 
3.) Will Kirby was shot and killed when he resisted efforts 
of a posse to search his house for another Negro suspected of 
assaulting a white woman. Deputy Sheriff Peterson said he 
heard about twenty-five men had surrounded the Negro’s house, 


Crestview, Fla.: (New York Times, October 5.) J.C. Evans, 
charged with a “crime against nature” involving an attack on 
a twelve-year-old white boy, was taken from a sheriff by five 
hooded men and shot to death. Evans had been held in jail at 
Panama City and was being taken to Milton, Florida, for trial. 


STATISTICAL RECORD 


Manner of 
Name Date Place Lynching 
1. Wesley Johnson Feb. 2 Abbeyville, Ala. Hanged & Shot 
2. Roosevelt Townes Apr. 13 Duck Hill, Miss. Burned 
3. “Boot Jack” MacDaniels Apr. 13 Duck Hill, Miss. Shot 
4, Richard Hawkins July 20 Tallahassee, Fla. Shot 
5. Ernest Ponder July 20 Tallahassee, Fla. Shot 
6. Albert Gooden Aug. 17 Covington, Tenn. Hanged & Shot 
7. Will Kirby Sept. 3 Mount Vernon, Ga. Shot 
8. J. C. Evans Oct. 4 Crestview, Fla. Shot 
SUMMARY 
By States OFFENSES ALLEGED 
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Peseta MM Fie ig arly 8 8 Total justovaiauneteat ieee 8 
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Chapter 2 
EDUCATION 


The campaign against inequalities in public education was 
continued through the year 1937. 


The scope of the campaign was broadened to include the 
protection of the rights of Negroes in the proposed appropriation 
of federal funds for education. The Harrison-Black-Fletcher bill 
introduced in the seventy-fifth Congress proposed an_ initial 
grant of $100,000,000 with an increase of $50,000,000 a year until 
a total annual appropriation of $300,000,000 of federal funds was 
reached, to be divided among the states for education. There were 
no safeguards in the original bill to protect the rights of Negroes 
in the distribution of these funds in the southern states. On Janu- 
ary 5, the N.A.A.C.P. started a campaign to have included in the 
bill certain safeguards for the protection of Negroes. A National 
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Coordinating Committee, composed of representatives of twenty- 
five national organizations, was organized in Washington, D. C., 
combining their efforts to secure amendments to the bill. 


Charles H. Houston, special counsel, and Charles H. Thomp- 
son, member of the board of directors, were among persons 
testifying at the hearings held on this biil. 

The bill was amended in a manner which, although not fully 
safeguarding the rights of Negroes, nevertheless gave to the 
race a measure of protection in the proposed distribution of 
federal funds. This bill passed the Senate, but received an adverse 
report in the committee of the House of Representatives. 


An advisory committee on education was appointed by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to survey the problem of education and report to 
him in 1938. The coordinating committee and the N.A.A.C.P. 
continued their campaign to have incorporated in any proposed 
legislation safeguards to insure equitable distribution of federal 
funds. 


Graduate and Professional Training: In continuation of the 
fight to open state universities to Negroes, the case of William 
B. Redmond against the University of Tennessee was heard in 
the chancery court on March 22. In reply to the N.A.A.C.P.’s 
contention that Redmond’s rights as a citizen under the four- 
teenth amendment were being denied by the state of Tennessee 
when it furnished professional training for whites and denied 
similar training to Negroes, the University of Tennessee con- 
tended that the state was being fair to both races in providing 
the kind of education “best suited to the two races.” 


Mr. Redmond was represented by Charles H. Houston, 
_ Z. Alexander Looby, of Nashville, Tenn., and Leon A. Ransom, 
both of the national legal committee. 


Chancellor J. Bejach, of the Shelby county court, on April 16 
dismissed the petition for mandamus and held, among other 
things, that it was not a violation of the fourteenth amendment 
for the state of Tennessee to provide pharmaceutical instruction 
for white students while making no provisions for similar instruc- 
tion for Negroes. He stated that it was against the criminal 
statutes of the state of Tennessee for Negroes and whites to be 
educated in the same institution and that Mr. Redmond should 
apply to the state board of education for some provision for him 
to study pharmacy. 


On May 8 the Tennessee legislature passed a scholarship law 
for Negroes to attend out-of-state universities. This law was 
passed as a direct result of the association’s suit against the 
University of Tennessee. The N.A.A.C.P. does not accept the 
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scholarship act as the equivalent of admission of Negroes to the 
publicly supported state university. However, since the asso- 
ciation’s funds were limited, it was believed that it would be wise 
to wait to see whether the scholarship law was fairly adminis- 
tered and whether or not the Negroes received the amounts to 
which they were entitled under the law. 


The third case against state universities was the appeal of 
Lloyd L. Gaines from the decision of the Missouri circuit court 
dismissing his petition for a writ of mandamus against the Uni- 
versity of Missouri to compel the university to admit him to its 
school of law. This case was argued before the Missouri supreme 
court May 8 and taken under advisement. Counsel for Mr. 
Gaines were Charles H. Houston, Sidney R. Redmond and Henry 
D. Espy. On December 9, the supreme court of Missouri affirmed 
the decision of the lower court, dismissing the petition of Gaines. 
Immediate preparations were made to seek a review in the U.S. 
supreme court. 


Baltimore County High School Case: The circuit court of 
Baltimore county dismissed the petition for mandamus of 
Margaret Williams to compel the board of education of Balti- 
more county to admit her to one of the so-called “white” high 
schools. This petition was based on the fact that no separate 
high school facilities were provided for Negroes. 


An appeal was made to the court of appeals of Maryland. The 
case was argued on April 22 by Thurgood Marshall, Leon A. 
Ransom and Edward P. Lovett. The Maryland court of appeals 
in May affirmed the order of the circuit court of Baltimore county 
dismissing the petition. Attorneys for Miss Williams alleged that 
Negroes were not only excluded from the “white” high schools, 
but in addition to this, the board of education required them to 
take unfair examinations before permitting them to attend the 
Baltimore City high schools. They alleged that these examina- 
tions were not given to white students and that the discrimination 
excluded qualified Negroes from a high school education. The 
court of appeals of Maryland ruled, as a matter of fact, that the 
examinations were fair and that under the circumstances there 
was no discrimination. In handing down the decision the court 
of appeals made the surprising observation that the existence of 
a system of separate schools “involves allowances of some inci- 
dental differences, and some inequalities in meeting practical 
problems presented.” Since the argument of the case, the Balti- 
more county board of education has liberalized its scholarship 
provisions for Negro children of the county now being sent to 
Baltimore City and has added transportation allowances for them. 
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St. Louis School: The colored citizens of St. Louis have been 
granted a permanent injunction against the board of education 
restricting the board from erecting a 17-room elementary school 
building in the yard of the Vashon high school. The basis of the 
injunction was that the proposed site of the new school was on 
a site of an already crowded school area and would decrease the 
play space for the Negro children. This case was handled by the 
St. Louis branch of the N.A.A.C.P. and the St. Louis Civic 
Cooperative League. 


Equalization of School Terms: The general assembly of the 
state of Maryland at its 1937 meeting passed a law equalizing 
the terms of white and colored schools. Prior to this time the 
average school term for colored children was less than that of 
the white children. The passage of this act was the direct result 
of the continued campaign against educational inequalities in 
the state of Maryland. | 


Equalization of Teachers’ Salaries: The campaign to equalize 
teachers’ salaries in the separate schools in the South was opened 
in the state of Maryland with the case of William Gibbs, Jr., 
against the board of education of Montgomery County, Md. 
Mr. Gibbs filed a petition for a writ of mandamus to compel the 
board to establish salary schedules without regard to race or 
color of teachers. Mr. Gibbs alleged that he was a public school 
teacher acting as a principal and was being paid $612 a year, 
while white teachers with the same qualifications and perform- 
ing essentially the same duties were being paid $1,125 a year as 
teachers and $1,475 as principals. 


The board of education filed a demurrer to his petition, which 
was argued before the full bench at Rockville, Md. The court 
overruled the demurrer and required the respondent board of 
education to answer. The case was settled out of court by an 
agreement of the board of education to raise the salaries of the 
Negro teachers 50% of the differential beginning August 1, 1937, 
and to completely equalize salaries by August 1, 1938. This will 
mean an increase of $30,000 annually to the Negro teachers of 
Montgomery county. 


Petitions have been introduced in several other counties in 
Maryland and many of the boards of education have agreed to 
equalize salaries. 


The second case was filed November 10 in Calvert County, 
Md., on the same basis as the Montgomery County case. This 
was also settled out of court by agreement. Petitions will be 
introduced in all of the counties of Maryland and followed with 
court cases whenever necessary until the twenty-three counties 
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have equalized salaries. This will mean a total increase of about 
a half million dollars a year to the Negro teachers of the State 
of Maryland. 


Thurgood Marshall, met with the annual convention of the 
Virginia State Teachers’ Association November 27 and plans 
were made to start cases to equalize teachers’ salaries in Virginia. 
The convention appropriated $1,000 as a nucleus for a $5,000 
defense fund to protect the teacher or teachers who would file 
cases to equalize salaries. A joint committee was organized com- 
posed of members of the state teachers’ association and members 
of the Virginia State conference of branches. 


Investigation has been started toward the equalization of 
salaries in the states of Florida, Alabama, Georgia and Oklahoma. 


Chapter 3 


ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY 


Wages and Hours Bill: The national office is making every 
effort to have Negro voters in northern and western states throw 
all of their strength against any wages and hours bill being passed 
by Congress which discriminates against Negro labor. 


It has been reported that the wages and hours bill sponsored 
in the last session of Congress by Senator Hugo L. Black, and 
which was opposed by practically every other southern senator, 
must be made “more palatable to the South” in order to get it 
through the next session. The opposition in the last session was 
based principally on the fact that the measure proposed to give 
Negro laborers in the South shorter hours and higher wages. 


In a statement from the national office colored voters were 
warned that if the bill is to be changed in order to make it more 
acceptable to the South, a special wage level will be fixed for 
Negroes; and that if such a measure should be passed, for years 
to come the standard wages for Negroes will be fixed with gov- 
ernment sanction. Colored citizens were urged to call upon their 
congressmen and senators before they return to Washington, 
insisting that no discriminatory bill be passed. 


The national office on November 24 sent a second communi- 
cation to members of Congress setting forth the association’s 
position on federal wage and hour legislation. This letter gave 
the association’s indorsement of the principle of legislation 
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establishing standards of minimum wages and maximum hours 
of work, as embodied in the Black-Connery bill, but expressed 
strong opposition to any geographical or racial differentials. 


Farm Tenancy Board: On August 31, the association wired 
President Roosevelt requesting that a competent Negro be 
appointed to the board whose duty it would be to carry out the 
provisions of the farm tenancy act. Under date of September 10, 
Harry L. Brown, assistant secretary in the department of agri- 
culture, wrote that the board had been named soon after the 
appropriation of funds had been made by Congress. 


In reply to Mr. Brown’s letter, inquiry was made as to 
whether or not consideration is being given by the department 
to the appointment of Negro administrative assistants. 


The association’s continued interest in the problems of share- 
croppers and tenant farmers was evidenced by the speech of 
Secretary Walter White in January before the annual convention 
of the southern tenant farmers’ union in Muskogee, Oklahoma. 
Mr. White again hailed the unprecedented mixed union of white 
and colored tenant farmers and sharecroppers in the South and 
urged continued solidarity for the attainment of their common 
objectives. 


American Federation of Labor: The association sent to the 
fifty-seventh annual convention of the American Federation of 
Labor in Denver, Colorado, during the week of October 4, an 
open letter urging that the A. F. of L. revise its treatment of the 
Negro worker and reverse the policy of discrimination and exclu- 
sion which has been followed for so long by affiliated unions. 


On the opening day of the convention, the association’s letter 
was followed up by a telegram urging that in addition to wiping 
out discrimination by affiliated unions, the convention go on 
record as being unequivocally opposed to any geographical or 
racial differentials in any wages and hours legislation by 
Congress. 


In response to the association’s telegram, President William 
Green wired from Denver: 


“We have constantly endeavored to amend wages and hours Dilis vere 
so as to make it equitable and just. We have always opposed the 
recognition and maintenance of differentials in wages . . . It is the 
policy of the A. F. of L. to bring about the elimination of dis- 
crimination against any class of workers because of race, creed or 
color . . . We shall continue our efforts in this direction.” 


The committee on legislation urged at the convention the 
adoption of a resolution in support of federal anti-lynching legis- 
lation. The resolution was opposed by P. D. Jackson, head of the 
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central labor council of Dallas, Texas, who insisted that “We are 
capable of handling our own business in the South.” However, on 
a vote a chorus of ayes supported the resolution while Mr. Jack- 
son was alone in his opposition. 


Committee for Industrial Organization: During the peace 
negotiations between the C.I.O. and the A. F. of L., the national 
office wired the C.I.O. urging that they “insist that in any new 
labor alignment unions shall freely admit workers regardless 
of race, creed or color.” 


A telegram, in response from the office of John L. Lewis, 
stated: 


“  , . the C.I.O. will maintain as conditions of unity those principles 
which it regards as absolutely essential to the continued healthy 
progress of the American labor movement. One of those principles 
is to allow no discrimination on the basis of race, creed or color.” 


Further emphasis upon the non-discriminatory position of 
the C.I.O. was given the association in March by Mr. Lewis in 
a letter which stated: “The policy of the United Mine Workers 
of America and the Committee for Industrial Organization has 
always been that colored persons should be treated on an abso- 
lute equality with white persons.” The letter was in response to 
one from the association based on reports that the United Auto- 
mobile Workers, a C.I.O. union, had been organizing separate 
Negro locals in some parts of Michigan. 


Following complaint to the association that separate Negro 
locals of the United Automobile Workers’ Union were being 
organized in the Ford plant and that Negro Chrysler workers 
were being omitted from the seniority rule, the national office 
wrote Homer Martin, president of the union, who emphatically 
denied both rumors and stated the policy of the union to be 
against segregation. 


Brotherhood of Trainmen: Upon announcement in the daily 
papers that the Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen had been 
given permission by New York City officials to organize employes 
on the Independent Subway, the N.A.A.C.P., together with other 
groups including the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters, pro- 
tested to Mayor LaGuardia. The protest was made on the ground 
that the Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen has a clause in its 
constitution providing that only “white males” can become mem- 
bers of the organization. In response to the protest, the Mayor 
announced on April 1 that the city would not bargain collectively 
with any union of employes on the city-owned subway if that 
union barred Negroes from membership. 
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Peonage in Georgia: Action upon reports that in Warren 
County, Ga., Negro cotton pickers were being forced to pick 
cotton at the rate of forty cents per hundred pounds when they 
were being offered seventy-five cents in the adjoining county, the 
national office requested the department of justice to make an 
immediate and thorough investigation of the situation. Press 
reports were that armed guards prevented the pickers crossing 
the county line. 


On September 18, Assistant Attorney General Brien Mc- 
Mahon wrote that the investigaiton would be made. 


Relief Workers to Cotton Fields: Reports coming to the asso- 
ciation for more than a year were climaxed by a complaint re- 
ceived the latter part of September from Fayetteville, N. C., 
charging that colored women were being taken off W.P.A. pro- 
jects and forced to accept cotton-picking jobs. The reports stated 
that not only were the colored women forced into the cotton 
fields, but that they also were ordered to take their children out 
of school and make them pick cotton. 


The national office sent to W.P.A. Administrator Harry L. 
Hopkins a sharp letter of protest on this matter, reminding him 
of the pledge made by the assistant administrator that state 
administrators would be instructed not to close down projects in 
cotton areas unless employment at standard wages was definitely 
available, and requesting that an investigation be made. 


A meeting of several organizations in New York City, at 
which the N.A.A.C.P. was represented, was held with a view to 
combining the efforts of these organizations to force the federal 
government to prosecute peonage cases in the South. 


On October 7, David K. Niles of the W.P.A. wrote that an 
investigation was being made; and similar assurance was re- 
ceived from Assistant Attorney General Brien McMahon. 


Chapter 4 
LEGAL DEFENSE 


DIsCRIMINATION-——SEGREGATION—-I HE BALLOT 


The association makes two conditions upon which it enters a 
case, though each case is judged upon its merits by the National 
Legal Committee. These conditions are: 1. Does the case involve 
color discrimination? 2. Is some fundamental citizenship right 
of colored people involved? 
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Clayton and Caruthers: An application for permission to file 
a writ of coram nobis in the circuit court was refused by the 
Arkansas supreme court in the case of Bubbles Clayton and Jim 
Caruthers of Blythesville, Arkansas, convicted in April, 1935, of 
criminally attacking a white woman on December 21, 1934. 


An amendment to the original petition for a writ of habeas 
corpus has been filed in federal district court. Hearing on the 
case was set for January 25, 1938. 


John A. Hibbler and Scipio A. Jones, of Little Rock, Arkan- 
sas, and Charles H. Houston, of New York City are counsel in 
the case. The case has been financed by the Little Rock branch 
and contributions from the national office. 


Cunningham Extradition Case: The Boston, Mass., branch of 
the N.A.A.C.P. was instrumental in preventing the extradition 
to Georgia of James Cunningham where he was wanted on a 
charge of receiving stolen property. The sentence imposed, had 
Cunningham been returned, was seventy years. 


Bill Jack Bledsoe: Convicted of killing George Stanford, a 
white overseer on the R. C. Denny plantation located about six 
miles from Milan, Tenn., Bledsoe was sentenced to serve twenty 
years in prison. The shooting followed an argument over grass 
seed. Bledsoe, who was born on the Denny farm, had planted the 
grass seed but had been told subsequently to move off by thé 
riding boss and the latter is said to have promised to pay Bledsoe 
for the seed but failed to do so. Bledsoe is said to have fired only 
after four shots had been taken at him. 


An appeal will be made from this conviction by the lawyers 
for the defence: P. L. Harden, Jackson, Tenn.; J. Ross McKinney, 
chief counsel, Jimmie Lee Taylor and Buck Crider. Harden, the 
colored lawyer, was threatened with being run out of town when 
the case first came to trial, but he refused to be frightened. 


This case is being financed by the Memphis branch and the 
national office. 


Angelo Herndon: On April 26, the Georgia Insurrection law 
was held unconstitutional by the United States supreme court 
and Angelo Herndon, sentenced to twenty years on a Georgia 
chain gang for radical activities was freed. The N.A.A.CP. 
assisted in the latter phases of the Herndon case. 


Joe Hale: Hale, convicted in Kentucky of murder by an all- 
white jury and sentenced to die, is petitioning the United States 
supreme court for certiorari on the jury issue. The case is now 
pending before the supreme court and a stay of execution has 


been obtained. 
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_Dr. Leon A. Ransom, a member of the national legal com- 
mittee and Charles H. Houston, special counsel, are handling 
the case. 


Stafford Dames: The grand jury convened in Miami, Fla., on 
October 18 and was scheduled to take up the case of Stafford 
Dames, Jr., who was killed by two Miami policemen in July, 1937. 
Young Dames apparently was shot down in cold blood on his 
mother’s porch. The police’s excuse was that they thought he 
was a burglar. 


The A.C.L.U. and the N.A.A.C.P. are associated in this case. 


Roscoe and Henderson Young: These young Texas Negroes 
were convicted at Marshall, Texas, on a charge of rape and con- 
demned to death. 


The national office requested H. T. Faulk of Quitman, Tex., 
to make an investigation. Mr. Faulk’s report shows the usual 
police brutality to obtain a confession, and, as to Henderson 
Young, says that the boy’s mother and father were intimidated 
into making the statement that Henderson was seventeen years 
old so as to bring him within the jurisdiction of the criminal 
court. Mr. Faulk has noted an appeal in order to give himself 
time to go further into the matter. 


Arthur Mack and Oscar Perry: These men were convicted 
and sentenced to death for the killing of a white night watchman 
in Columbus, Ga. Investigation by the Atlanta branch disclosed 
the fact that the killing was in self-defense, after both boys had 
been shot by the night watchman at a barbecue. The executions 
were scheduled for September 9, but were not carried out be- 
cause motion for a new trial was filed by the defense attorney. 
George P. Munro, ex-judge in Columbus, is defending these two 
boys. He was retained by the national office to defend Oscar 
Perry as Perry had no counsel. 


THE BALLOT 


Lane v. Wilson et al: The Wagoner county voting case in 
Muskogee, Okla., is on appeal to the circuit court of appeals. 
This case was begun in 1934 for the purpose of testing the 
validity of the suffrage law which prohibits persons who had 
attained age in 1916 and failed to register from voting at all 
future elections in the state. This law was passed shortly after 
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the repeal of the grandfather clause. This case is being financed 
by the national office. Charles A. Chandler of Muskogee is acting 
as counsel for the association. 


Senator Borah and the 14th Amendment: In February, the 
press carried news of a proposal by Senator William E. Borah 
that the 14th amendment be repealed and that a new amendment 
be adopted carrying over certain provisions for civil rights and 
apportionment of representation from the 14th amendment but 
eliminating three provisions of the 14th amendment which have 
particular significance for Negroes. These eliminations are: 

Section 4: Prohibiting the U. S. or any state from assuming 
or paying any debt or claim for the emancipation of any slave or 
loss incurred in aid of the rebellion. (If this provision was eliminated, 
all the southern states would at once pass laws recognizing debts of 
the Confederacy and southern Negroes would be taxed to pay the 
cost of the rebellion which attempted to perpetuate slavery.) 


SECTION 5: Giving Congress the power to enforce the provisions 
of the 14th amendment by appropriate legislation. 


The chairman of the legal committee wrote to Senator Borah 
inquiring reasons for these eliminations and pointing out why 
the proposed eliminations should not be made. The special coun- 
sel issued a statement urging Negroes to fight adoption of 
resolution. 


DISCRIMINATION 


Shenandoah National Park: Following reports in the press 
that one of a group of seven recreational colonies in the Shenan- 
doah National Park in the state of Virginia was to be set apart 
for colored people while the other six are for white, the national 
office wrote to Secretary of the Interior Harold L. Ickes making 
inquiry as to whether this reported jim-crowism was true. The 
association’s letter states that if the report were true the 
N.A.A.C.P. wished to go on record as vigorously protesting 
against the inauguration of such a policy. Under date of Febru- 
ary 4, Mr. Ickes replied: 

“Only tentative plans have been made for the furnishing of accommo- 
dations to visitors in Shenandoah National Park. The plans include, 
as mentioned in your letter, recreational areas for both white and 
colored people in conformity with the customs of the state in which 
the park is located. Each of the recreational areas will contain such 
types and grades of services for which there is a demand, and addi- 
tional areas will be set aside and developed along the lines desired 
eh Bi eae to the extent of the demonstrated demand and avail- 
able sites, 
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Investigation in the Flood Area: Because of repeated rumors 
of unfair treatment of Negroes in the flood area, the assistant 
secretary spent ten days in Kentucky, Tennessee and points in 
Arkansas, Missouri, and Illinois, along the river, making investi- 
gations as to the treatment of Negroes with regard to flood 
relief and labor conditions. 


In Louisville, the assistant secretary found that there was 
little discrimination, but that few trained colored social workers 
were employed for the rehabilitation work after the waters 
subsided. 


In Memphis there was some discrimination shown in the dis- 
tribution of clothing as well as the salaries paid white and colored 
nurses. The worst of the discriminatory actions occurred at 
Memphis where city police rounded up Negroes on Beale Street 
and forced them to work on the levees in South Memphis. 


In Paducah, Ky., which was entirely inundated, rehabilitation 
work was just getting started when the assistant secretary arrived 
and there was evidence that Negro nurses, and particularly social 
workers were needed to interpret properly the problems of Negro 
refugees. Some discrimination was reported in the very small 
towns along the river in Arkansas, Illinois, and Missouri, but 
because of impassable roads and uncertain train schedules, as 
well as lack of time, the assistant secretary was unable to visit 
these points. He conferred, however, with the regional office of 
the Red Cross in St. Louis, which has jurisdiction over Arkansas 
and was assured that every effort would be made to avoid dis- 
crimination. 


The American Red Cross: The American Red Cross invited 
the N.A.A.C.P. to send a representative to a conference in Wash- 
ington, April 26, to consider and make recommendations on the 
following points: 


Alleged discrimination against Negroes in rescue and emergency 
relief. 

Alleged inadequacy of the rehabilitation program for Negroes. 
Requests for larger Negro representation on advisory committees. 
Proposed employment of Negroes on the relief staff, such as 
doctors, nurses, and case workers. 

Alleged discrimination against Negroes in the rates of compen- 
sation for doctors and nurses. 


ee aes 5 


The association was represented by Roy Wilkins. There were 
representatives from other organizations interested in the Negro. 


The Red Cross representatives expressed the feeling, at the 
conclusion of the conference, that with the example of Louisville 
before them, following the recent flood disaster, and with the 
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increase in the number of qualified Negro social workers, a more 
liberal policy of employing colored workers in future disasters 
would certainly be followed, although care would have to be 
exercised in selecting the kind of communities into which these 
workers could be sent. 


Federal Civil Service: Miss Natica Marshall, a resident of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., passed a civil service examination for junior 
stenographer in the treasury department at Washington. After 
being employed for several months, she received a notice that 
on June 30, she would be dismissed because of reduction in force. 
However, Miss Marshall had reason to believe, from her fre- 
quent transfers while employed, that the real cause of the notice 
being given her was her color. She took the matter up with the 
national office which in turn corresponded with the treasury 
department officials including Secretary Henry A. Morgenthau, 
Jr., and Miss Josephine Roche, assistant secretary. 


The dismissal notice was rescinded and Miss Marshall has 
been assigned to a permanent position as junior stenographer. 
So far as we know, this is the first time a colored person has 
been employed above the grade of messenger in the Treasury 
department. 


Ezra Nix: For quite some time, the national office has been 
interested in the case of Ezra H. Nix, a letter carrier in the 
Montgomery, Ala., post office. Although for the four years, 
1929-1932, Mr. Nix had an efficiency rating of 97% or better and 
accumulated in these four years only 33 demerits, with the 
change of administration in 1933 he suddenly began to accumu- 
late demerits so rapidly that in two years (1934 and 1935) he 
accumulated a total of 569 demerits. 


This resulted in the dismissal of Mr. Nix from the service 
and subsequent protest by the N.A.A.C.P. 


On September 30, the national office wrote W. W. Howes, 
first assistant postmaster general, charging that postmasters in 
the South have deliberately set out to embarrass and drive Negro 
employes from the postal service and that they habitually refuse 
appointments and promotions according to merit. The associa- 
tion’s letter pointed out the record of Mr. Nix ‘does not make 
sense in the ordinary experience of mankind .. .” and continued, 
“We must insist that the central administration in Washington 
give the most careful scrutiny to such shocking changes in merit 
ratings as in the Nix case and many other cases of Negro em- 
ployes in the South.” 


Sylvanus Browne, Jr.: On March 9, the national office pro- 
tested to the post office department at Washington against the 
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passing over by Postmaster Edmund Carpenter at Woodbury, 
N. J., of Sylvanus Browne, Jr., a colored man, who stood number 
three on the eligible list for clerks and carriers. Mr. Browne’s 
name was passed over while numbers 4 and 7 were appointed. 


On April 12, a reply was received, not at all satisfactory, from 
W. W. Howes saying: 
_ I can only reiterate what I have written you in the past regard- 
ing appointments at other post offices to the effect that the appoint- 
ments made by the Department are in accordance with Civil Service 
Rules and are sustained by the United States Civil Service Com- 
mission . . 


Boy Scout Jamboree: Upon being informed that Fred S. 
Ames, a colored first-class boy scout of Newport, R. I., had been 
barred from the National Jamboree of the Boy Scouts of America 
to be held in Washington beginning June 26, the national office 
lodged a protest with the Boy Scouts of America, Inc. 


The Newport branch reported that young Ames, leader of 
Troop No. 1, a colored troop of that city, had been chosen to go 
to the Jamboree and that his expenses had been raised and all 
arrangements made when the Boy Scout leaders of the state 
advised his parents not to send him, since the Rhode Island dele- 
gation would be stationed with delegations from states of the 
psc South and the scout leaders would not be responsible 
or him. 


An investigation was made and finally Ames was notified that 
he might attend the Jamboree if he wished to do so. He attended 
and reports that he had a great time. 


Miami, Florida, “Vagrants”: Upon reading in the Miami Daily 
News that city officials of Miami were arresting Negroes as 
vagrants, having them sentenced to thirty days in jail and then 
using them to collect trash and garbage in order to save money 
for the city, the national office made protest to the mayor of 
Miami, to Attorney General Cummings and to Governor Fred 
P. Cone, of Florida. 


Knickerbocker Hospital: The association protested to Mayor 
LaGuardia and to the officials of the Knickerbocker hospital in 
New York City regarding the treatment accorded the late Mrs. 
W. C. Handy when the hospital refused on March 11 to admit 
Mrs. Handy because she was a Negro. Desperately ill, Mrs. 
Handy was left lying in an ambulance for more than an hour 
while hospital officials wrangled over admitting her, even though 
reservation had been made over the telephone by her physician 
and a private ambulance had been engaged to take her to the 
hospital. She was finally admitted and died two hours later. 
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The national office requested of the Mayor that an official 
investigation of the hospital be made and that the $65,000 a year 
which the institution receives from the city be withdrawn if it is 
found that the hospital has a policy of excluding Negroes. 


In a conference at the national office March 29, E. M. Robin- 
son, president of the hospital board, stated that the hospital does 
not have a policy of excluding Negroes but has “a policy of 
treating the sick of our neighborhood regardless of race, color 
or creed.” He stated that the woman employe who had refused 
Mrs. Handy had been transferred to other duties; that she had 
had no authority to speak for the hospital. 


Shelby National Forest: The N.A.A.C.P. first attempted to 
obtain equal recreational facilities for Negroes in Shelby National 
Forest, a recreational development of 12,000 acres near Memphis, 
Tenn., developed under the National Park Service, Department 
of the Interior, and the State Department of Conservation of Ten- 
nessee. The original efforts to have Negroes accommodated in 
Shelby National Forest were blocked by the Community Welfare 
League of Memphis, a local interracial organization which recom- 
mended that no facilities for Negroes be provided in the Shelby 
Forest because of “possible friction between the races” and that 
a separate recreational area be developed. | 


The N.A.A.C.P. is insisting that the development in the new 
park be equal in recreational facilities to the development of 
Shelby National Forest. 


T.V.A.: The Tennessee Valley Authority is developing exten- 
sive recreational facilities in the Norris Dam area which include 
boating, camping, fishing and all forms of sport. No facilities 
whatsoever have been provided for Negroes. The Knoxville 
branch and the national office of the N.A.A.C.P. have protested 
this discrimination and have urged that since the T.V.A. is a 
completely federal project and the area is federal territory that 
the 14th amendment be respected and equal accommodations be 
provided for all regardless of race or color. Negotiations are still 
in progress. 


Chapter 5 


DEPARTMENT OF BRANCHES 


Fre_p Work 


The N.A.A.C.P. executives visited 140 cities and towns in 22 
states, addressing over 700 meetings and traveling 106,300 miles 
during 1937. The greater part of the field work in 1937 covered 
the branches in the midwest and southwest and the North 
Atlantic states. Less concentrated work was done in other sec- 
tions of the country. 


In addition to the N.A.A.C.P. branch meetings, the executives 
spoke to many conferences, forums and clubs, and in several 
colleges, universities and other schools throughout the country. 
Radio addresses were broadcast from the following stations: 
Stations WEVD, WJZ, WABC, in New York City; Station 
WWJ, Detroit; Station WAVE, Louisville; also, Los Angeles; 
Station KEEN, Seattle; and from Morgantown, W. Va., and 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


A SUMMARY OF MEETINGS AND MILEAGE 


Meetings Mileage 

WALLET ENVITE Gols ce tie ek esd a raiela wo 119 27,528 
POW Ve ULRETIS ee AED ot claiGt baie wie a 11 11,114 
VV SEItatTE UE OMEES Wl eid dics valores ace vas 286* 31,817 
PAs V ct TOE), g wislk'aih Wis + t's’ 21 6,606 
WAM TAY RM ACK SOTEE sia ol Lie a 'e 5 0\9 sore 179 6,008 
Chat les tie tOUstOR Ge gutt ik viens ss 63 14,589 
PU RMY ROOM WLATSHALL  Mieb Os sie ws 4 ood 40 8,695 
719 106,357 


*William Pickens addressed 54 meetings while on leave of 
absence for work with Government Forums in Seattle, Wash- 
ington, during May. 

States visited during the year: Alabama, Arkansas, California, 
Connecticut, Florida, Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Missouri, New Jersey, New 
York, Ohio, Oregon, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, 
Virginia and West Virginia. 

The Field Secretary conducted intensive membership cam- 
paigns in Mobile and Birmingham, Ala.; Chicago, Ill.; Indian- 
apolis, Ind.; Louisville, Ky.; Detroit, Mich.; Cleveland, Ohio; 
Newark, N. J.; Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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The Special Assistant to the Secretary conducted. similar 
campaigns in New Orleans, La.; Boston, Mass., and Baltimore, 
d. 


Large campaigns conducted under local leadership were held 
in Philadelphia, Pa.; Atlanta, Ga.; Los Angeles, Calif.; Rich- 
mond, Va.; Springfield, Mass.; St. Louis, Mo.; New York, N. Y.; 
Akron, Ohio; Memphis, Tenn. 


The total contributed by the branches toward the national 
budget in 1937 was $27,458.42. The Detroit, Michigan, branch 
contributed the largest amount during 1937, sending in $2,204.06 
on apportionment. 


Seventy-two (72) branches paid the full apportionment as- 
signed for 1937, the apportionment being the amount each branch 
is asked to contribute toward the national budget. The Honor 
Roll of these branches is as follows: 


Birmingham, Ala. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Monrovia, Calif. 
Sacramento, Calif. 
Santa Monica, Calif. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Augusta, Ga. 
Rome, Ga. 

Chicago, Ill. 
Rockford, Ill. 

Gary, Ind. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Keokuk, Iowa 
Waterloo, Iowa 
Louisville, Ky. 
Baton Rouge, La. 
Lake Charles, La. 
Shreveport, La. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Boston, Mass. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Pontiac, Mich. 
Port Huron, Mich. 
Saginaw, Mich. 
Duluth, Minn. 
Bayonne, N. J. 
Jersey City, N. J. 
Orange, N. J. 
Princeton, N. J. 
Rahway, N. J. 
Albuquerque, N. M. 
Albany, N. Y. 


Jamaica, N. Y. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
White Plains, N. Y. 
Akron, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio 
Dover, Ohio 

Greene County, Ohio 
Licking County, Ohio 
Mansfield, Ohio 
Toledo, Ohio 
Youngstown, Ohio 
Logan County, Okla. 
Sapulpa, Okla. 

Tulsa, Okla. 
Allegheny Valley, Pa. 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
Media, Pa. 

New Castle, Pa. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Uniontown, Pa. 
Columbia, S. C. 
Florence, S. C. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Dallas, Teaxs 

El Paso, Texas 
Houston, Texas 
Halifax County, Va. 
Louisa County, Va. 
Roanoke, Va. 
Richmond, Va. 
Charleston, W. Va. 
Marion County, W. Va. 
Montgomery, W. Va 
McDowell County, W. Va. 
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New and Reorganized Branches: The Board of Directors 
granted permanent charters to twenty-seven (27) new and re- 
organized branches in the following places: 


Pompano, Fla.; Tampa, Fla.; Keokuk, Iowa; Paducah, Ky.; Harford 
County, Maryland; Montgomery County, Md.; Lake County, Mich. ; Stoddard- 
New Madrid Counties, Mo.; Goldsboro, N. C.; Broken Bow, Okla.; Holden- 
ville, Okla.; Lawton, Okla.; Okmulgee, Okla.; Shawnee, Okla.; Germantown- 
ship, Pa.; Greene County, Pa.; Florence, S. C.; Houston, Tex.; Chesterfield 
County, Va.; Middlesex County, Va.; Northumberland County, Va.; N ottaway 
County, Va.; Pocahontas, Va.; Huntington, West Va.; McDowell County, 
West Va.; Monongalia County, West Va.; Weirton, West Va. Duplicate 
charters were granted to: Baltimore, Md.; Cleveland, Ohio; Bakersfield, 
Calif.; Jackson, Miss. 


State and Regional Conferences: The State Conferences of 
Branches in Illinois, Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, New Jersey, 
Oklahoma, Pennsylvania and Virginia continued to render valu- 
able service to the general welfare of the Association by stimu- 
lating the work of the branches, helping to organize and revive 
dormant branches, and ably developing and coordinating pro- 
grams of local units. 


The second annual regional conference of southern branches 
was held in Atlanta, April 22-25. The conference has fulfilled 
original hopes by expanding and revitalizing the work of the 
N.A.A.C.P. in that section. A seven-point program was adopted 
by the conference. The program outlines a vigorous fight against 
educational inequalities, discrimination on railroads, discrimina- 
tion in employment, the white democratic primary, police bru- 
tality, crime among Negroes, and lynching. 


Cases Handled by Branches: The branches have conducted 
many cases, both criminal and civil, in their own communities. 
Without giving the many details involved in each case, we men- 
tion briefly some of the outstanding cases fought by the branches 
in 1937: 


Little Rock, Ark.—Continued to raise funds in hope of carry- 
ing Clayton-Carruthers case to U. S. supreme court. Men sen- 
tenced to death in 1935 for alleged criminal assault on a young 
white woman. 


Memphis, Tenn.—Aided in securing a Tennessee supreme 
court reversal of the murder sentence of Bill Jack Bledsoe, 
tenant farmer, who killed a white man in self-defense. The 
case was remanded for a new trial. 


Chicago, Ill—Instituted a court fight to test the legality of 
residential segregation in Chicago. Again, Chicago handled 
more cases than any other branch in the N.A.A.C.P. 127 in- 
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vestigations were made, and 936 cases were handled,—while 
341 were referred to other organizations. 


Akron, Ohio—Investigated the George Thurman case, and 
succeeded in having Thurman returned from Mississippi to 
Akron, whence he had been virtually kidnapped from the Akron 
police and taken to Mississippi to face a twenty year old 
murder charge. 


Other Significant Branch Accomplishments: 
Fairmont, West Virginia—Staged the first interracial dinner 
ever held in that section. 


Louisa County, Virginia—Secured a four room addition to 
the Louisa Training School, with a promise from the school 
board to bring the school up to a standard High School as 
quickly as possible. 


Princeton, New Jersey—Secured employment for colored clerks 
in the American and A. & P. stores. 


Rahway, New Jersey—Secured equal privileges for colored 
people in the municipal swimming pool. 


Cleveland, Ohio—Sponsored and had enacted into law a Civil 
Rights Bill for Ohio. 


Boston, Mass.—Successfully prevented the extradition of 
James Cunningham to Georgia. Cunningham had escaped from 
a Georgia chain gang seventeen years before where he had 
been sentenced to a total of seventy years on a charge of 
receiving stolen property. 


Youth Work: There are at present 83 chartered youth coun- 
cils of branches and 30 youth council organization committees 
in 24 states. There are 15 chartered college chapters and 28 col- 
lege chapter organizations committees in 11 states. 


The majority of these youth groups has developed since 
March, 1936, when the national Board of Directors approved the 
plan of reorganization of the youth section of the Association. 
In March, 1937 the new constitution for youth councils was 
approved. 


‘A national youth program has been evolved by the youth 
members, under the guidance of the Special Assistant to the 
Secretary. This program, built around the major objectives of 
the Association, provides for national periodic youth activities, 
observed with local emphases and coordinated with local activi- 
ties, supported by a monthly local youth program meeting local 
needs. 
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Many youth councils have undertaken specific local social 
action projects under the supervision of senior branches, such as 
the successful drive for job opportunities conducted by the Gary, 
Indiana youth council. 


The major national youth activities were the demonstrations 
against lynching in February and the mass meetings against 
inequalities in public education which were held in connection 
with American Education Week in November. The youth coun- 
cils also assisted actively in the sale of Christmas seals and anti- 
lynching buttons. 


ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


The 28th annual conference of the Association held in Detroit, 
June 29 - July 4, inclusive, was the largest in the history of the 
N.A.A.C.P. The registration of delegates was well over 600, The 
formal addresses dealt with educational inequalities, the anti- 
lynching fight, vote discrimination and segregation, federal 
relief, and labor. 


Speakers for the mass meetings included: Judge Ira W. 
Jayne, Dr. James McClendon, Dr. Louis T. Wright, Dr. Robert 
C. Weaver, Homer Martin, Gloster B. Current, J. E. Spingarn, 
Congressman Joseph A. Gavagan. 


The twenty-third Spingarn medal was formally presented to 
Walter White by Governor Frank Murphy at the July 2 meeting. 
The occasion was marked by the presence of four Spingarn 
medalists on the platform. Mrs. Mary McLeod Bethune, who 
won the medal in 1935, presided; Dr. Henry T. Hunt, who was 
awarded the medal in 1930, was on the platform; Dr. James 
Weldon Johnson, awarded the medal in 1925, was one of the 
speakers of the evening. 


It was voted to hold the 1938 conference in Columbus, Ohio. 


The Staff: On October 1, E. Frederic Morrow was added to 
the executive staff as coordinator of branches. He will assist in 
devising branch programs and generally supplement the work 
of the director of branches and the field secretary. 


Board of Directors: New members of the Board elected at 
the annual meeting in January were: Dr. Walter Gray Crump, 
New York; Hon. William H. Hastie, Washington, D. C.; Dr. N. 
C. McPherson, Nashville; Hon. Caroline O’Day, Washington, 
D. C.; James H. Robinson, New York; Dr. Charles H. Thomp- 
son, Washington; Dr. Elizabeth Yates Webb, Washington, D. C. 
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PUBLICITY 


The campaign for passage of the federal anti-lynching bill 
continued to be the source of the greatest publicity for the asso- 
ciation during 1937, just as it did in 1936. The stories in the 
newspapers and magazines reached a new peak in April with the 
passage by the House of the Gavagan federal anti-lynching bill 
(H.R. 1507). The publicity occasioned by the debate and the 
passage of the bill was intensified and increased greatly by the 
blow torch lynching of two colored men at Duck Hill, Miss., 
April 13—the very day on which the Gavagan bill was being de- 
bated in Congress. Of all the editorial comment on the campaign 
for a federal anti-lynching bill in newspapers in all sections of 
the country, perhaps the editorials in the Danville, Va., Register 
of April 15 entitled ““We Reverse Ourselves” was the most in- 
spiring and forthright piece of writing. 


Considerable publicity was also gained by the association’s 
efforts to have the Harrison-Black-Fletcher federal bill to aid 
the states with education amended so as to provide equitable 
distribution of funds in the states having separate schools by law. 


The annual conference in Detroit, Mich., proved a source of 
national publicity in the daily and weekly press, largely because 
of the sharp discussions there on the Committee for Industrial 
Organization and the new industrial unions making a bid for 
the membership of Negro workers. 


The presentation of the 23rd Spingarn medal to Walter White 
also gained nationwide publicity in the daily and weekly press. 
The Negro press, as it has for many years; was generous in 
chronicling the activities of the association and was extremely 
helpful and encouraging with its critical editorial comment. 


Chapter 6 
FINANCES AND THE CRISIS 


Life Members: Following are the names of those who sub- 
scribed to life membership since the plan was inaugurated in 
1927. A life membership is $500, payable in a lump sum or in 
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annual installments of $100. Those who have paid this member- 
ship in full and whose names are inscribed upon the permanent 
bronze plaque in the national office in New York are: 


John B. Nail, New York City 

Afro-American Newspapers, Inc. 
Baltimore, Md. 

Eleanor Alexander, Cleveland, Ohio 


*Albert E. Pillsbury, Boston, Mass. 


Jestina Roy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Amy E. Spingarn, New York City 
Arthur B. Spingarn, New York City 


Ernest R. Alexander, New York City J. E. Spingarn, New York City 


Harry E. Davis, Cleveland, O. 

Louise W. Davis, Cleveland, O. 

John M. Drew, Darby, Pa. 

John H. Howard, New York City 
*Charles K. Ovington, New York City 

Elizabeth Ovington, New York City 


Mary White Ovington, New York City 


Paw In Part 
Alpha Kappa Alpha Sorority 


Eleanora K. Terrell, Plainfield, N. J. 


*Neval H. Thomas, Washington, D. C. 


Helen D. Washington, Newark, N. J. 
A. Wilberforce Williams, Chicago, Ill. 


*Mary E. Wilson, Boston, Mass. 


Louis T. Wright, New York City 


O. H. Sweet, Detroit, Mich. 


Lillian A. Alexander, New York City R. M. Tribbitt, Columbus, O. © 


Edward W. Anderson, San Diego, Cal. 


John A. Bailey, Columbus, O. 
A. E. Bush, Little Rock, Ark. 


U. Conrad Vincent, New York City 


*Maggie L. Walker, Richmond, Va. 


Moses L. Walker, Detroit, Mich. 


Simeon T. Carson, Washington, D. C. J. Q. R. A. Webb, Norfolk, Va. 


Edward S. Cunningham, Bklyn., N.Y. 
James H. Curry, Jersey City, N. J. 
Dennis Edwards, New York City 
Charles H. Garvin, Cleveland, O. 
Elzora Gibson, Los Angeles, Calif. 
C. B. Gilmore, Athens, Ga. 

W. C. Handy, New York City 
John R. Hawkins, Washington, D.C. 
Lonnie Hicks, New York City 

H. B. Holmes, Columbus, O. 

E. A. Kendall, Hot Springs, Ark. 
Nathan R. Margold, New York City 
John E. Nail, New York City 

L. A. Nixon, El Paso, Tex. 

Henry C. Patterson, Philadelphia, Pa. 
James W. Roberson, Jersey City, N.J. 
M. E. Ross, New York City 


*Deceased. 


*J. W. Hudspeth, East Orange, N. J. 


Willis N. Huggins, New York City 


*John Hurst, Baltimore, Md. 


James A. Jackson, Columbus, O. 
Nannie E. Jewell, St. Louis, Mo. 
Paul E. Johnson, Chicago, Il. 
Wardner H. Jones, Buffalo, N. Y. 
B. L. Jordan, Richmond, Va. 
T. C. Windham, Birmingham, Ala. 
W. W. Wolfe, Newark, N. J. 
Afro-American Life Insurance Co., 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
The National Benefit Life Insurance 
Company, Washington, D. C. 
Order of the Eastern Star, Mobile, Ala. 
Beaux Art Club, Newark, N. J. 
Jesse G. Dickinson, Columbus, O. 


FINANCIAL REPORTS 


Omission of Statements: For reasons of economy the balance 
sheet statement of the association is being omitted this year, as 
well as the summary statement of special funds. We are carrying, 
however, from W. C. Heaton & Company, a statement of income 
and expenses, exclusive of special funds, for the year ending 
December 31, 1937. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT 


OF COLORED PEOPLE 


INCOME AND EXPENSE STATEMENT 
GENERAL FUND 
For the Year Ended December 31, 1937 


INCOME: 
Contributions 
CROROTAL eyo pala iiss ie Ki ee Meas Rete ie ate naw pt wie $11,703.11 
Atinial Conference sini asin ee tis tal Melee 6 bin oay eo alate arsks 1,128.50 
Mattie Buhoberts \Lemacviviaes sccis cle mts aetely celiscle a 748.23 
TEAL CCONET EO TOTIS( MU ale Bieta ules in'elal ad hale e Come 
MEMBERSHIPS: 
Branch yMémbershing iy lave yeas cee kWleet a avec alee 25,140.22 
Meniberships ati Large ean sce iis ai, ela i's atanelatatan ae 2,591.33 
Rite NR eMDSL SHINS Aas ye eee Lays 'o ala lah cua letal x Auel Nae ace Wane 1,220.00 
POOGAL MPI DERSI aie ence Ua tiea's ois 0 ace eh aaa 
MISCELLANEOUS: 
Christmas oeale— Netcom Ua ee cree 4,113.96 
Branch contributions for traveling expenses........... 1,189.70 
Interest, dividends and rentals—Net...............06- 639.93 
Literati ales Nt pl ties cia oa 4 lola ie sie nal 0 dc ak Gera P VERE ne 73.63 
TOtah ML ISCeNARCOIS 10.0). \2'<'s etanile tals wine eee ene Mn 
SPOTL LNOORTIE VS le hie wclcte ial bk clcseid aie Fae iehe ae 
PLODen Ses tALCMETIE 051) iad sale! shel nl wing 6 6 he’ bivie Mimt wn ud ako 
oss, Ordinary | Operations: jcissc lc datiewba «eee 
APPROPRIATIONS : 
Ove ne Crisis. tor Salary IecitOl cies s sig iateredny vie ee ane ee 900.00 
To The Crisis for Salary—Circulation Manager....... 200.00 
Vorine Crista Tor ie penses, ciel wdia ak sieah eee temas 1,500.00 
2,600.00 
Tor Branch ‘state’ Conferencés.. cise, soe de coon eee 62.95 
otal A npropriationgy ai. 1. eins eld aot 
Loss, After Appropriations li Gass wile deen 
OTHER INCOME: 
Amount realized on sale of assets carried on the 
books at $1.00 
Cit) Semtirsties 5 Uip dies eta cnue ance aa aictaeeued tate ieee 52.05 
On Reduction: of Mortgage j,i) Vcc. sie « Gay te colee ee cas 450.00 


Reserved for Federal Unemployment Insurance Taxes— 
P9BG sand 195 for FSU ALO 1. bu on sida/aie hk ao a7 a oles spose 


Excess of Expenses over Income, to Statement 2.. 
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$13,579.84 


28,951.55 


6,017.22 
48,548.61 


49,313.87 


765.26 


2,662.95 
3,428.21 


502.05 
"2,926.16 

1,000.00 
$ 3,926.16 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT 
OF COLORED PEOPLE 


EXPENSES 
For the Year Ended December 31, 1937 


SALARIES : 
PCS P ALLY CLUE nee ot ois CLIC cis facciee oe odes $ 9,364.55 
Pelee ee hates dhs etc e i heeukin ag, 6,010.00 
AME ea UCR Aer Oa bass Ik eV ecn vu ties ales 13,054.88 
So IUURMRABE MIL ICALY ER Mae eA ec kg 5 sit ald ware cl eile ck che aid 89.50 
PE AEDS ALTON NENG S106 ig Ciel dis ave dhe bags 54:0 ale ke Ub $28,518.93 
oe AMS eRe Cs ON ee 1,334.72 
Tes taba hs SME tk: 0 20.2 a 167.65 
Sesepuone and) elezfaplt >). shou’. 4s hile eden Cook lees 1,079.12 
eRe TUE ay Meee mT or Sey CaCl vices aeaie oo hiss 3,293.71 
Printing, Multigraphing and Stationery................. 3,163.25 
EAS Png ern ce wiisiitcls bs av ew eiea ck arecote. 2,928.80 
PAS A INCr ONC CK DENSE as go). Live cinelele Lil's s bein mentee 1,357.61 
LON Ue VB 8S pe le Nae ee to ie el 153.88 
ae PAREN UTI OIOS NR 2 ued Abas e Sal Wi ald ea os ack vs Cand 2,074.33 
iV RYO EVE URS 3 Sly Co OS aS Aaa ae RT A Rt 160.85 
ince imepairs and) lixtra, Foxpenses. os sces ses ss veeae 471.50 
Miscellaneous—Insurance, Interest, Bank Charges, etc.... . * 81.08 
(Crisis oupscriptions. to’ Members 2 ...0006cc 0c cca wcccaes 3,719.05 
PUP RURDROCINS GL aReR OE 8 Laie ly au NeiddebA des «wan cles 263.99 
maucattonal, GCampaiert mexpense. fh.) i. elec aie lle wtacow 148.00 
BPP PCUREHON iets hei O12) 65 is aie Se eta ets EO a ahs 222.40 
0) Se ESE ISSA a RUS TE an CO 175.00 
Total Expenses to Statement 2................... $49,313.87 


THE Crisis 


The circulation of The Crisis was maintained through 1937 
at about 10,500 copies monthly. The magazine continues to be 
kept alive by a subsidy from the N.A.A.C.P. and there are still 
no funds available for the expansion.program needed to start the 
magazine on the road to self-sufficiency. Since July, 1934, when 
the present editor took charge, the magazine has lost no circula- 
tion, but has gained very little, due to a number of factors, the 
principal one being lack of funds for circulation promotion and 
for improvement in appearance and content. One of the important 
sources of support in the matter of circulation continues to be 
the unremitting effort of Mrs. Daisy E. Lampkin, field secretary, 
in soliciting subscriptions to The Crisis in connection with her 
membership campaigns. It is well to observe once more that if 
the branches of the association were one-fourth as active as Mrs. 
Lampkin, the circulation of the magazine could be increased at 
least 50% and perhaps 100%. 
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Omission of Statements: For reasons of economy the balance 
sheet of The Crisis Publishing Company, Inc., and comparison 
have been omitted. The profit and loss statement from the report 
of W. C. Heaton & Company for the year ending December, 1937, 


is published herewith. 


CRISIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


PROFIT AND LOSS STATEMENT 
For the Year Ended December 31, 1937 


% to Total 
INCOME: Income 
Salesanet Or returns. sway cee ss ow seep «theaters $ 4,580.26 
Subscription Income 
Unexpired subscriptions, January 1l.......... eeryRe 
Subscriptions received—From N.A.A.C.P..... 3,719.05 
Subscriptions received—Direct .............. 1,711.50 
7,851.90 
Unearned. subscriptions, December 31........ 2,617.24 
SUSCHIPHON LOCOMIE Hoe gc na ckie ama ey ele 5,234.66 
Advertising (Exclusive of $200.00 billing value of 
Spacerallowed. to NiA:ALCPe)} seca kee ed © ins sip 2,765.41 
12,580.33 
Book-Department—Pronts...5 06/0 s00¥8 +6 es see 9's 162.88 
(ES ANCOME eau aus RON ear eee s ceive em dr 55.56 
AL Cita b WA BCOME. 0 uw < oreo a did ole Ged «eile oe 12,798.77 100.00 
Costs AND EXPENSES: 
Production Cost: 
Inventory, January, 1937 issue............... 38.00 
Paperi: Purchasedinc cael eis ws <huas spl oe wate a's 1,510.53 
PINGS ix de eat hrc sd eae «Siew made ae as ee $ 4,426.55 
BOICTAV IDE ic ot coke Cnet ee ao leit eatin a hale oe 638.26 
Total Inventory and Purchases.......... 6,613.34 
Deduct: Inventory January, 1938 issue....... 52.29 
Ota  PTOCUCtION ACOSE ss tek au ve nee wa lore 6,561.05 51.26 


SALARIES : 
Managing Editor—Paid by N.A.A.C.P.. .$900.00 











JUNG G89 UMS Rge i oe Se ye) 2,933.88 
PP OCAISESAIATIOS” sia tau o tn sates as’. 3,833.88 29.96 
General Expenses, per Statement 3..... 4,236.70 33.10 
Depreciation of Furniture and Fixtures.. 128.37 1.00 

Bad Debts Net of Recoveries: ; 

WME ASS Mee tet RN oa etird a Ck 3 ae © $576.59 

PART VERTINGCL Oe Ue ie ah EI 5 oiy a ssh 9 121.60 
ital WAG LICOTSt. woce Ae bees oaths 698.19 5.46 
Total Costs and Expenses............. 15,458.19 120.78 
Operating Loss, to Statement 1........ 2,659.42 20.78 


CONTRIBUTIONS: 


SA VRD COs LentOWALUS POAIALY) 4 files sls eels en's 900.00 
By N.A.A.C.P. towards Promotion Expense.... 180.00 
By N.A.A.C.P. towards Other Expenses....... 1,520.00 
By New York Crisis Committee .............. 200.00 
OU CRIES 8 5) af SENET A aR oe ACA a 59.00 


Total Contributions to Statement 2........ 2,859.00 





Net Income—Excess of Contributions 
over Operating Loss, to Statement 1... $ 199.58 


FORM OF BEQUEST 


I give and bequeath to the “National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People,” incorporated in the year 1911, 
under the Laws of the State of New York the sum Of.............sse00 


POCO SOTO POPES ETE HSEEEEHEOESHES SEDO SO HES TOSOD SHEE THEE SE SOSH SS SHSFEESOSESS ES EHOHSSHSFOHHSOSOTOSESSOSTESOESOSOOOHODORES 


POCO OCHO OOOO ES EOEEHEOTO OSES HOSES OH ESOSOOOO SHE SHEHT FTES OSH SOSHESESORES OH SEETHFHSHSOESOSSOOOHESHS OSH SE OSS OHS ESTEE OED 


Dollars to be used for the purposes of the said Association. 
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